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POSTWAR GERMAN REACTIONS TO 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


I 


POSTWAR Germany’s concern with foreign literature has been extraor- 
dinary, her specific reaction to American literature predominantly 
favorable. Of the many fascinating aspects of this interest it is espe- 
cially the position taken by the German writers which invites atten- 
tion. For besides its obvious importance in the over-all picture under 
consideration, there is its significance as a barometer of the mental 
climate among the creative minds of postwar Germany. Hence its 
examination may well be made the initial object of this survey." 

The all too standardized East German reactions to foreign litera- 
ture hardly warrant consideration. Suffice it to quote Ludwig Renn 
here to indicate the dominant tenor of the East German opinions: 
“There are still those among us who gape at that horrible idol ‘Amer- 
ica’ in its artificial light. Let us turn away from it. Before us lies the 
world; a new day is breaking—for Germany too.’” To be sure, there 
have also been western utterances that give evidence of a certain hy- 
persensitivity toward the great postwar influx of foreign literature. A 
case in point is Werner von der Schulenburg’s acid refusal to believe 
that German theaters will in the foreseeable future produce anything 
but foreign plays in translation.’ And for that matter, even a remark 
made half in jest like that of the novelist Heinz Risse is quite telling. 
Speaking of the German reading public as being interested only in 
dead German and living foreign authors, Risse ventures the prediction 
that, if German writers do not stop aping foreigners, the result will in- 
evitably be a Meistersinger type of literary production.‘ Still, it is safe 
to say that Heinrich Berl, in 1947, quite representatively expressed 
the feeling of most German authors who were favored enough by cir- 
cumstance to be actively engaged in literary activities since the very 
beginning of the postwar period. He stated: ‘“‘As we observe how, since 
the termination of the war, the classics of world literature have become 

The period covered in this survey is that of the years 1945-1953. For additional 
information on the topic “American Literature in Postwar Germany” see my articles 
in the American-German Review (June and October, 1954). 

* Der Aufbau, vm (1951), 209—-10. 

* Cf. “Literatur-Prognose 1953,” Freude an Biichern, tv, No. 1 (1953), 1-7. 


‘ Das literarische Deutschland (LD), 11 (Feb. 20, 1951), 4. In 1952 this periodical 
was renamed Neue literarische Welt (NLW). It has since then become extinct. 
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available again to us in numerous editions through the help of the 
Occupation Powers, we can, from the standpoint of the German 
creative writers, only feel grateful.’® Needless to say, there existed 
even at that time a few instances where, out of nationalistic, provincial 
and selfish economic considerations, authors fostered a hostile attitude 
toward literary importations. But it is one of the more heartening 
signs from the literary arena of postwar Germany that such authors 
never went unrebuked for long. Those who as early as 1947 subscribed 
to the view that enough foreign fiction had been translated and enough 
foreign plays performed were, to cite but one example, promptly and 
firmly taken to task by Frank Thiess. Affairs of the creative mind, he 
admonished, should not be marred by mercenary motives. Foreign 
products must be welcomed as stimuli to creative activity at home. 
The rejection of them merely reveals innate weakness.* This much at 
any rate is certain, that the negatively inclined authors have been 
greatly outnumbered by those, both in the older and the younger gen- 
eration, who readily rejoiced over the renewal of contact with foreign 
literature. This is, of course, not to say that all the features of the new 
situation, whether viewed by them in an economic or spiritual per- 
spective, were uncritically accepted. 

As might be expected, the response to contemporary foreign litera- 
ture was most active among writers of the middle generation, such as 
Elisabeth Langgiisser, Hermann Kasack, Ernst Kreuder, etc., and the 
younger authors, notably those of the loosely organized, workshop- 
type association ‘‘Gruppe 47.’’ Unreserved receptivity and explicit 
desire to imitate—some young writers looked toward Hemingway’s 
art of narration for guidance, and Ernst Kreuder admittedly counts 
Thomas Wolfe and Faulkner among his literary models—have drawn 
considerable criticism from both authors and critics. But, on the other 
hand, there are those creative writers and critics who, for the sake of 
making German literature more effective internationally, would have 
liked to see more American influence. Usually they are fervent advo- 
cates of the idea that German authors should strive for a badly needed 
realistic and “‘world-open” outlook on life. To them, the American 
novel abounds with that highly desirable quality, ‘‘world-openness.” 
Thus Rudolf Hagelstange advises his colleagues to take note of the 
world-openness that is ‘‘so characteristic of the best Yankee writers.’” 


5 Berl, Die geistige Situation des deutschen Schriftstellers (Baden-Baden, 1947), P- 19- 
§ In the now extinct magazine Prisma, Heft 12/13 (Oct./Nov., 1947), 3- 
7 “Literatur-Prognose 1953,” loc. cét. 
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And the poet and essayist Fritz Usinger, who is persistently concerned 
with this German need, comments with reference to the trends in 
German literature from 1945 to 1950: 

Was it not natural to expect that at a time when Germany was being flooded 
with Americanisms, German literature too would orient itself anew, with guid- 
ance from the best in contemporary American prose fiction? Nothing hap- 
pened. Once again France became the decisive model for our artistic develop- 
ment. Existentialism and surrealism, supplementing each other, assumed a 
dominating role.* 


Just as this pronouncement, so those on the opposite side of the 
question are apt to smack of over-generalization. Curt Hohoff, for 
instance, blithely asserts that doubtlessly Germany has writers better 
than Hemingway, philosophers superior to Sartre, and playwrights 
more capable than Anouilh. Nor does Hohoff fail to add the familiar 
and somewhat monotonous charge that the “fatal attraction of things 
foreign’’ prevents his countrymen from giving preference to the works 
of their compatriots.® It is the reaction to precisely this kind of state- 
ment which reveals which way the wind really blows among most 
German writers and critics. To illustrate: Luise Rinser, who is any- 
thing but insensitive to the popularity enjoyed by American literature 
in Germany, deplores the ‘“‘fatale Deutschland-iiber-alles-Geschmack”’ 
of Hohoff’s pointed remarks. Hans Werner Richter feels prompted to 
observe that Germany simply has no writers like Hemingway, Stein- 
beck, etc. The critic Dolf Sternberger scathingly inquires why it is 
that German writers should retreat before that alleged ‘‘fatal attrac- 
tion of foreign literature.”” The able merchant, he says, does not close 
his shop when the customers go to his competitors, but puts out more 
goods and, if possible, shows himself in person.’® Kasimir Edschmid, 
certainly one of the staunchest defenders of German literature in the 
early postwar years, decries the Hohoffian attitude in his reply to 
Beheim-Schwarzbach’s negative appraisal of German literature, 
saying: 

Iam naturally as cognizant as you are of the fact that if you look at the genea- 
logical records of England’s and France’s narrative literature, you find many 
more products of high quality than in Germany. Not to mention America 
[today]. No matter how one feels about her outstanding present-day novelists, 


one cannot question the merit of their microscopically precise and fascinat- 
ingly vital art of narration. And yet, one of our two-book poet laureates, 


8 LD, 1 (Nov. 20, 1950), 2. 
* “Schweigen die Dichter?” in Siuddeutsche Zeitung, Nr. 58 (March 10/11, 1951). 
1° Cf. Nr. 69 of the Sidddeutsche Zeitung. 
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middle-aged and of considerable fame, has declared publicly that their works 
are run-of-the-mill literature. Happy indeed is he who manages to thrive on 
his own smug arrogance. As a rule, his type of thinking has the flavor of genu- 
ine provincialism." 


In this manner the discussion has been going on. It is noteworthy 
that, under the appropriate heading ‘‘Befruchtung oder Uberschwem- 
mung,”’ the question of foreign literature in translation was debated 
in the first few issues of the official organ of the “‘Deutsche Akademie 
fiir Sprache und Dichtung,” Das literarische Deutschland (Nov. and 
Dec., 1950). In this discussion Karl Friedrich Borée, after affirming 
the “‘fundamental truth that a lively influx of foreign literature at 
this particular time is more necessary and more beneficial than ever,”’ 
reminds his fellow writers that the adverse economic factors involved 
must be accepted cheerfully. He objects, however, to any “‘idealistic’”’ 
lack of concern over such aspects as the public’s excessive predilection 
for foreign books. And, like some other authors, he criticizes the Ger- 
man publishers for not attempting to stem the tide. The German 
reader is accorded the inalienable right to escape from his depressing 
surroundings into a more pleasant world, but it is also his duty to come 
to grips with the nature of the German past and present. 

The complaints about the ‘fatal attraction” of foreign literature are 
not always free of resentment, needless to say. This may be seen from 
some statements by Bernt von Heiseler and Hans Brandenburg. 
Heiseler observes that even dismembered Germany remains the book 
market of the world; that the writers from all over the world make 
the experiment of finding out whether they can capture the interest 
of the receptive German reading public; that seldom any of them has 
reached universal fame without having first got it among and through 
the Germans; and that people abroad, on the other hand, pay little 
attention to what German writers have to offer.” In spite of the obvi- 
ous tinge of subjectivity, however, Heiseler joins the many German 
commentators who have shown themselves willing if not eager to 
clarify their concept of America. He finds the depiction of American 
pioneer life in Willa Cather’s Death Comes to the Archbishop (Der Tod 
kommt zum Erzbischof) helpful reading for the German reader, what 


" “Haben wir Erzihler?,” NLW, tv (Feb. 25, 1953), 4. The two-book poet laureate 
referred to by Edschmid is, one may assume, Ernst Kreuder, who in his contribution to 
the “Literatur-Prognose 1953” made this statement: “Der Realismus der amerika- 
nischen Best-Seller (Mailer, Jones, Wouk) ist unkiinstlerisch, zaéhit zur besten Ge- 
brauchsliteratur und vermeidet das literarische Experiment.” 

2 “Erzihler des Auslands,” Zeitwende, xx1 (1949/50), 50 ff. 
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with the real forces that went into the initial formation of the states 
having so often been clouded by what happened subsequently and by 
what still seems to dominate America but does not really constitute 
its essence. Heiseler alludes here, of course, to the “cultural barren- 
ness” of American civilization, long a favored notion among the edu- 
cated and half-educated Europeans. In his evaluation of Wallace 
Stegner’s novel On a Darkling Plain (Keiner bleibt allein) he concedes 
that this ‘“‘wholesome and lovable book” with its genuine social ethos 
is a work from which German readers can learn. Furthermore, it has 
the stamp of “‘true poetic density” upon it. 

Indeed, many German authors have expressed the ready intent to 
relearn about and to revaluate things American. Fritz Knéller, an 
author well informed on American literature, has on several occasions 
felt prompted to admit the necessity of relearning. One such case, 
for instance, presents itself to him in the astonishing fact that the 
prominent new writers after the First World War, though immune to 
European influence, did not look upon their country with the excessive 
admiration and awe ascribed to Americans by Europeans." Then, 
Gladys H. Carroll’s ‘“‘thoroughly conservative testimony of the per- 
manent values in life,” As the Earth Turns (Heimat im Norden), 
induces Kndéller to state that “once again we have to correct our 
ideas about a country that ceases to be a mystery only after one realizes 
that its bursting abundance of people, ideas, races, classes, iconoclasts, 
etc., are all encompassed—in spite of the many paradoxes and pecul- 
iarities—in the one denominator ‘United States.’”’ Without this 
realization it would be incomprehensible, he adds, that this unsenti- 
mental, almost old-fashioned and slow-moving portrayal of rural life 
should have become such a widely read book in America and a prey 
of Hollywood.“ Hansgeorg Maier calls Max Steele’s ably told story 
Debby (Nichts gegen Debby) a book which, because of its message of 
love for the poor and the weak, will have a corrective effect on many 
a German reader’s narrow concept of American narrative literature. 
Hans Brandenburg, on the other hand, we find commenting as follows: 
After the war, that is at a time of unprecedented collapse, the German book 
market and the German theatre were dominated by the literature of the four 
Occupation Powers. How could one, at first, have failed to rejoice over the 
finally re-opened doors and windows? But they let in the good and the bad 

“™ Kndller, “Amerikanisches in der Dichtung der USA,” Welt und Wort (WuW), 


I (Aug., 1946), 65-69. 
“WuW wt (Nov., 1948), 400. 
* WuW vi (April, 1951), 158. 
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alike; and the Germans, in their extreme way forever wavering between exag- 
gerated nationalism and internationalism, admired everything that came 
from abroad, and for no other reason than that it did come from abroad, even 
where their tendency to indulge in a frequently subaltern servility did not 
enter the picture. A six-hour opening performance of a play surely would not 
have been granted to any German dramatist. And so, while translations from 
three to four languages were given the chance of wide distribution, in a coun- 
try, moreover, whose people were starved for books and other forms of reading 
matter, our own literature from the classics to the present was granted a 
much smaller area of distribution.” 


Brandenburg also criticizes rather bitterly the Germans’ postwar 
tendency to assign to their own literature a Cinderella role and, sec- 
ondly, the malicious belittling of German “inwardness,” to Branden- 
burg a “foreign-born and obviously resentful attitude” which would 
deny the Germans even their prerogative of considering themselves a 
people destined to carry out, by virtue of their guilt and suffering, a 
spiritual mission in the world. 

Generally speaking, this tone has been confined to the more tradi- 
tion-bound writers and poets who “arrived’”’ some time ago. But the 
fact remains that, in spite of their reservations toward contemporary 
American literature, even they shared in the conspicuously general 
acknowledgment of the impressive creative ability and narrative skill 
of American writers. To be sure, the younger German writers, deeply 
appreciative of the new vistas, have wasted little time worrying about 
the competitive aspects, although their own struggle to get established 
in literature was anything but easy. Not that they have been uncritical 
of mediocre importations and of indiscriminate imitation; but they 
never lost sight of the beneficial effects of their studying foreign 
models. Only by learning from them, they realized, could they enhance 
their chances to attain in their own works that quality that German 
literature needed if it was once more to play an internationally sig- 
nificant role. They were intent upon depicting the existing realities 
truthfully, rationally, precisely, and economically. And they wanted 
to make use of the vital everyday language, in the handling of which 
they found the American writers past masters. Adequacy of style was 
attributed especially to Hemingway, notably by the young realists. 
But over and above this focusing on Hemingway there has prevailed 
a quite general conviction that all American writers are, as Knéller 
puts it, ‘‘obsessed with reality, even if theirs is a loving and melodious 
way of portraying life like Saroyan’s, or if they pierce the third dimen- 


6 “Literarische Wiirde,” WuW, iv (1949), 97-98. 
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sion like Wilder.’”” It is only natural that the younger generation, 
starting as it were from scratch in 1945 and feeling not too kindly dis- 
posed toward the shackles of tradition, should have shown a keen 
appreciation of the modernity of American writers, as manifested in 
theme as well as in the rhythm of presentation. And it is also natural 
that they felt a kinship with the so-called “lost generation,” though 
not so much on ideological as on artistic grounds. Here, in the lost 
generation’s style, there presented itself the welcome antidote to the 
glossy half-truths and sham romanticism of German literature in the 
recent past.'® 

To the young German writers of today (1953) American literature 
does not seem to have this same compelling interest. The recently 
formed “Group of Young Writers,” a workshop-type of association 
like ‘‘Gruppe 47,” is stylistically uncommitted. As to thematic con- 
siderations, however, its program smacks suspiciously of Faulkner, 
that is to say of Faulkner’s Stockholm utterances. According to the 
group’s founder, Johannes Hénscheid, the guiding concern for young 
writers today must be the problems of the human heart: love and 
honor, compassion and pride, sympathy and renunciation; and there 
must be no room for that contemptible thing, Fear.'® 

That the unreserved admiration for American literature should 


7 See especially the pertinent comments of the young poet-critic Hans Egon 
Holthusen (“Die Bewuftseinslage der modernen Literatur ” in his volume of essays 
Der unbehauste Mensch, Miinchen, 1951). Holthusen, one of postwar Germany’s most 
promising younger poets, who for himself regards T. S. Eliot and W. Auden as models, 
could hardly be suspected of undue partiality when dealing with American novelists. 

® According to the French critic Mme. Claude-Edmonde Magny the European 
influence of American novelists has been greatest in France and Italy. And there is of 
course Sartre’s statement about the revolutionary impact in France of Hemingway, 
Dos Passos, and Faulkner. But whatever place may be assigned to Germany in this re- 
spect, there can be no question about Hemingway, Faulkner, and Steinbeck having 
left their imprint on the style of many a young German writer. This is especially true 
of Hemingway. 

Urged from various quarters (notably the publisher Walter Kahnert, the authors 
Kurt Marek and Wolfgang Weyrauch) to let their work be leavened by Hemingway’s 
manner of writing, the young authors were not blind to the limitations of such school- 
ing. There never was a concerted advocacy of the idea among them of setting Heming- 
way up as a permanent literary model. Still, sober as their attempt to learn from him 
was, he proved a magnetic force and hence an unquestionably important factor in their 
artistic development. A statement of the young author Rudolf Kraimer-Badoni is cer- 
tainly revealing: “All of us, whether we want to admit it or not, have had to go through 
our Hemingway gate in the course of our artistic development, for it was the only path 
that led into the open” (LD, 1, no. 3 [1950], 5). The young writers generally realized 
that they had to go beyond Hemingway toward a style of their own. 

19 Reported by Heinz Kindermann in Freude an Biichern, tv, 7 (1953), 158. 
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gradually have undergone modification is not surprising. Here and 
there appear definite signs of satiation, as for instance this remark by 
the author-critic Friedrich Sieburg: ‘‘Every normal reader nowadays 
finds himself getting increasingly tired of American books. We are 
expected to absorb too many products that arouse our resistance as 
would some physical pressure.’”° Needless to say, this ennui does not 
indiscriminately direct itself at any and all translations of American 
works. Sieburg himself hastens to make an exception of Hemingway’s 
certainly much assailed novel Across the River and into the Trees 
(Uber den Flu und in die Walder), which, in spite of its weaknesses, 
to him reveals the hand of a still masterful writer. It is mainly the 
great quantity of second-rate books and worse that accounts for the 
growing note of protest, supported even by the younger writers who, 
on the whole, met American literature with marked enthusiasm. The 
‘young writers of 1945,” however, still have every intention to go on 
giving admiring attention to the ‘“‘truly great offerings of the New 
World,” such as Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea (Der alte 
Mann und das Meer).” To be sure, that does not signify a blanket 
condemnation of all lesser products. In fact, German authors are not 
as blind to the merits of light literature as one might possibly suspect. 
Some complain about too much paper being allotted for this type of 
writing. But, as Walther von Hollander points out to them, one cannot 
ignore the fact that Germany sadly lacks authors whose works have 
that entertainment value which is found in so many foreign books and 
for which there is such an obvious need in Germany. Frank Yerby 
and Taylor Caldwell, he thinks, could be profitably read by German 
authors, with respect to both this entertainment value and precision 
in narrativ > technique.” Finally, regarding the question of the “‘mere” 
and sheer entertainment type of story, Hans Georg Brenner feels that 
since this species—“‘intelligent, honest, and with no undue claims to 
depth’”’—now occurs even more rarely in German literature than be- 
fore 1933, one may justifiably draw on the apparently inexhaustible 
supply of light American fiction to give the German reader at least 
a whiff of cosmopolitan atmosphere, the enjoyment of which is denied 
to him in real life.” 

Quite aside from the negative effect of too many mediocre Ameri- 


20 In Die Gegenwart, Jan. 1, 1952, p. 24. 

21 Cf. “Literatur-Prognose 1953,” loc. cit. 

2 “Bunte Romane aus Amerika,” LD, 1 (May 5, 1951), 15. 
% LD, u (Aug. 5, 1951), 10. 
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can offerings, there are the effects of the quickening process of rehabili- 
tation in all spheres of postwar German life. Stark realism, for in- 
stance, no longer holds its former fascination. And so it is with other 
aspects, a fact demonstrated by appraisals like Nino Erné’s. In con- 
nection with Truman Capot’s The Grass Harp (DieGrasharfe) she says: 
“At last a writer who does not take himself too seriously,” and: “The 
people in this book neither belong to the naked and the dead, nor are 
they damned to all eternity; they have nothing of the ostentatious 
and somewhat coquettish nihilism of the young Hemingway, nothing 
of Wolfe’s gigantically sobbed protest, nothing of Faulkner’s oppres- 
sive brutality; it is a tremendously healthy book, refreshing to one’s 
heart and nerves.’ 

Some of the German authors’ misgivings are perhaps more or less 
excusable in view of the general conditions of early postwar life in 
their country. It is not difficult to point to various factors that may be 
minor and are yet apt to irritate, particularly the long established and 
conservative authors. The following is a sampling of such factors from 
primarily the early postwar years: the frequent requests by German 
publishers for manuscripts of stories in the American manner; the 
many favorable references to foreign literature in appraisals of German 
works, often at the expense of the latter; the not-so-sparing advice to 
German authors from colleagues and critics to learn from this or that 
foreign work or manner; the decided partiality of German theaters for 
foreign plays; blunt remarks like that of the German critic who, after 
speaking of the mediocrity of two German plays just performed, 
muses that with the forthcoming performance of Saroyan’s The Time 
of Your Life (Einmal im Leben) one can once again look forward to 
getting good theater; the ready adoption of such foreign plays as 
Thomas Wolfe’s Mannerhouse and, of all things, Faulkner’s Requiem 
for a Nun at a time when most German playwrights hoped in vain 
for the acceptance of their works; and immense successes like Norman 
Mailer’s not universally palatable The Naked and the Dead (Die 
Nackten und die Toten). But of course the picture is not necessarily 

“ WuW, vim (Feb., 1953), 59. 

% To be sure, there were some German authors who felt that the American short 
story, being truly an adequate literary form for our times, might well become an es- 
tablished form in Europe. See for instance the article “Die amerikanische Story” (in 
the volume of essays Unser tdglich Leben, edited by F. H. Ryssel (Freiburg, 1947], pp. 
233-38) by the young author Ernst Schnabel, who himself has tried his hand at the art 
of writing short stories in the American manner, particularly that of Hemingway (Sie 


sehen den Marmor nicht.) 
%* The initial and successful German publication (Herbig-Verlag, Berlin; the trans- 
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as one-sided as it appears to some authors, and it might be well, there- 
fore, to look at the findings of the disinterested observers. A survey 
conducted among German book dealers during the Christmas season 
of 1948 revealed, for instance, that Margaret Mitchell was the only 
American among the twenty authors most in demand by the buying 
German readers; and that was at a time when there certainly existed 
no shortage of new American books in translation. And to put the 
whole question of foreign literature “inundating” postwar Germany 
into a purely objective light, we let the recorder of straight facts, the 
bibliographer Richard Ménnig, speak: 

There can be no question of the inroads by foreign literature in Germany 
being undue ones, if one compares them to the situation in other countries. 
The prophesy of Georg Friedrich Lichtenberg from the year 1775, that Eng- 
land and France would determine what books were to be the leading ones in 


Germany, has never materialized, although to this day it has been repeated 
in various forms.?’ 


As yet, the debate over the ‘undue avalanche of foreign literature,” 
for which the German publishers are blamed most by the authors, has 
not been terminated. One author, Wilhelm von Scholz, recently even 
requested the President of the West German Republic to institute 
protective measures on behalf of domestic literature. Writers of the 
old generation tend to ask themselves in resignation whether they 
should not make concessions to the prevalent trends and tastes of the 
time, but the young writers place their faith in the potentially decisive 
offerings of the home talents. 


II 


In extending our survey now to the general picture of postwar 
German reactions to American literature, we may appropriately con- 
cern ourselves first with what the literary critic Hans Hennecke has 
to say.** Hennecke, long a fervent apostle of American literature in 
Germany, deplores the fact that too many German impressions and 





lation was done by the aforementioned publisher Walter Kahnert) was followed by the 
sensationally successful publication of the Non-stop-Biicherei (Berlin-Grunewald). Ac- 
cording to one notice, the first fifty thousand copies were sold a few days after their ap- 
pearance, and an immediate sell-out of the second printing of the same size necessitated 
a third printing. 

27 Ménnig, Amerika und England im deutschen, dsterreichischen und schweizerischen 
Schrifttum der Jahre 1945-1949 (Stuttgart, 1951), p. 3. 

*8 ““Nordamerikanische Literatur der Gegenwart,” Lit. Revue, m1 (1948), 513- 
(During the first two years of its publication this now extinct literary magazine was 
called Die Fahre.) 
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judgments spring from too narrow and one-sided a perspective. Now 
whatever its true extent, this regrettable condition is certainly more 
than offset by the abundance of unstinted praise and admiration, and 
by the general readiness to learn and relearn about the phenomenon 
America, observed already in the case of the creative writers. Indeed, 
the urge to comprehend the complexity of America did not diminish 
nearly as fast as one might have expected in view of the improvement 
of external conditions. New American novels regularly are seized upon 
for more information about and new insights into American life. Re- 
gardless of its merits or demerits, the documentary value of a book is 
always stressed. Thus, though not impressed with Irving Stone’s 
biographical novel about Eugene Debs, Adversary in the House (Fremd 
im eigenen Haus), as such, the reviewer gets considerably excited over 
the presentation here of an aspect of America which ‘‘in spite of Sin- 
clair Lewis and Theodor Dreiser still appears as if behind a veil.’”® 
But, to return to Hennecke’s attempt at clarification (which, like 
others of its kind, may be assumed not to go unheeded by well-inten- 
tioned German commentators on American literature), it establishes 
these points: (1) writers like Dos Passos, Saroyan, and Steinbeck, 
magnificent as their portrayal of our times may be and laudable as 
their popularity in postwar Germany is, do not represent all of con- 
temporary American literature; (2) it is imperative to recognize the 
conflict between historical and unhistorical perspective which has gone 
into the creative process of the most important sectors of American 
writing, for only then will one avoid the mistake of believing, as many 
Germans do, that the objectivism and directness of an extremely 
pragmatic world-view constitute the most characteristic feature of 
what is America; (3) the creative quality of America’s outstanding 
writers has a peculiarly unworldly if not “spectral” aspect, to which 
must be attributed, for instance, the continued fascination that its 
prototype, Poe, holds for Europeans;*® and (4) the more than casually 
interested observer will readily see the amazing diversity of America’s 
creative efforts, a diversity which could not possibly spring from an 
over-standardized concept of life. Pronouncements like these are not, 
to be sure, isolated occurrences, and one of the more frequent argu- 
ments that go with this discriminating approach to American litera- 


29 Gegenwart (Jan. 15, 1951), pp. 22-23. 

%© Poe is claimed to have had a more incisive and diversified effect on European 
literature than any other American writer. Cf. Ernst Christ, “Edgar Allan Poe, der 
Dichter des Grauens,”” Welistimmen, x1x (1949/50), 1 ff. 
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ture is this: the generalization that extreme realism, with the accent 
on the gruesome, excessive and coarse, represented the main charac- 
teristic of American literature between the two wars is just a little too 
pat and superficial; one does find, after all, besides Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, William Faulkner, Henry Miller, Tennessee Williams, and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald such figures as Wilder, Steinbeck, and Saroyan, i.e., 
writers whose works are permeated with human compassion, optimism, 
and humor, respectively.” 

As contrasted to the German inclination to overemphasize the 
pragmatic aspect, there exists a tendency also to attribute a transcen- 
dental quality to sectors of American literature which neither by 
authorial intent nor through American perspectives of critical judg- 
ment are anything but straight realism. It is perfectly valid to single 
out, on the basis of works by Faulkner, Wilder, etc., peculiarities like 
the literary treatment of time as inspired by the concept of relativity, 
or the introduction into the literary portrayal of life in the Beyond in 
some form or other. And there is always, of course, Moby Dick. But 
whether one can rightly maintain that American realism, even where 
banal, is for the greater part a Whitman-inspired realism, is another 
question. Still, these are harmless excesses. The truly significant im- 
pressions left by the American way of portraying man in his ultimate 
meaning is revealed in exclamations like this: “How magnificent the 
American manner, compared to the Europeans’ tendency to utilize 
literature as a medium of expressing a preconceived philosophy.”™ 
Another commentator finds it “not flattering to us [Germans] that 
America, on which we like to look down a little, should have created 
the idealistic literature of our time, novels born of an idealistic concept 
of the world and of values.”” By way of illustrating his point he men- 
tions the heroic attitude that casts its bright light over the drab reali- 
ties of Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, and the way in which 
Wallace Stegner transcends the complex reality of man’s problems by 
opening up, without metaphysical chatter, the realm of pure humanity, 
of that positive idealism which consists of self-willed and unsentimen- 
tal service to mankind.* 

Such statements make it appear quite natural that, no matter 

= NLW, rv (July 10, 1953), 15 (review of East of Eden). 

® Joachim-Ernst Berendt, “Neue Dichtung in Amerika,” Das goldene Tor, 
(1947), 151-57. (As for the American critics’ awareness of the transcendent quality 
spoken of above, see Lionel Trilling, “Dreiser, Anderson, Lewis, and the Riddle of So- 


ciety,” The Reporter, Nov. 13, 1951, pp. 37-40.) 
% Kurt Port, “Idealistische Dichtung,” Die Pforte, 1 (1949/50), 321-25. 
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what the individual perspective, postwar German reactions to Ameri- 
can literature have been dominated by the compelling awareness of (1) 
a refreshing quality in spite of the shady and problematic side of life 
as seen in some works; (2) an indomitable spirit commonly labeled 
American optimism; and (3) an enviable creative talent and crafts- 
manship that makes for pleasurable reading. The discriminating as 
well as the average readers could not help marveling at the world that 
was again opened up to them after the war: intact, basically stable, 
and reassuringly coherent; a world anchored firmly enough to afford 
an essentially generous view of things, meaning wholesome natural- 
ness, tolerance, vitality and humor. These qualities and the corre- 
sponding absence of weighty Welianschauungen and pretentious intel- 
lectualism have made American literature so welcome, aside from its 
informational worth, which is always so avidly looked for. 

The emphasis on unpleasant truths about American life and ac- 
companying social criticism in boldly realistic works, mainly fiction, 
produces reactions ranging from enthusiasm to discomfort, but it does 
not discourage interest. The psychoanalytically oriented novel, on the 
other hand, has met with little favor. The very configuration of recent 
events and problems has rendered the psychological method in litera- 
ture passé in Europe. Books like Charles Jackson’s Lost Weekend are 
begrudged the privilege of crowding the German book market at the 
expense of good domestic literature. That there is no question here 
of indiscriminate rejection, however, is evidenced by the fact that 
Mary J. Ward’s “‘simply but very effectively written’’ Snake Pit (Die 
Schlangengrube), which was approached skeptically by the reviewer, 
and Malcolm Lowry’s ‘masterfully written’ Under the Volcano 
(Unter dem Vulkan) have been greatly lauded. 

The refreshing quality mentioned above as impressing the German 
readers is really a combination of healthy realism, vitality and humor, 
all three of which are felt to have been below par in German literature, 
especially in recent years. After the war the need of Wirklichkeitsnahe 
in literature, i.e., of an unfalsified atmosphere of reality, was upper- 
most in many German minds of a critical, responsible and unpro- 
vincial bent. As we have seen, the most sincere admirers of such real- 
ism, because of its palpable honesty and courage to depict the truth, 
were the younger writers. But one may say that American works gen- 
erally, whether grim or cheerful in subject matter and tone, whether 
infused with more or with less American optimism, whether of high, 
medium, or low literary value, whether narrative, dramatic, or lyric, 
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whether strictly fitting into the category “‘realism”’ or not, are found 
dependable by German readers in this matter of Wirklichkeitsnihe. 
They see something fascinating in this crisp, honest, straight-forward, 
vital, unhampered grasp of reality, in this ‘“‘frische, derbe, kraftige 
Zupacken”’ that characterizes both the depiction of the situation and 
the language. To them there is something intriguing about this ‘‘ameri- 
kanische Freude am Alltag.’’ Even where savage realism engenders a 
sense of discomfort, as in the case of Erskine Caldwell’s Trouble in 
July (Ein heiGBer Tag), the fascination of an ‘‘atemberaubende Gegen- 
standlichkeit” remains. Equally admired is the naturalness with which 
American writers manage to transform a down-to-earth concept of life 
into a charming literary portrayal, as in Ben L. Burman’s novels with 
their poetic quality, their ‘‘Zauber des Alltags.”’ The lack of extremes 
and this poetic touch account in large measure also for the warm re- 
ception of Wallace Stegner’s novels, particularly On a Darkling Plain. 
Helmuth de Haas epitomizes the growing reaction against stark 
realism when he says of William Goyne’s novel The House of Breath 
(Haus aus Hauch):*‘What is it that charms us and that we enjoy so 
much in this novel? It is the unexpected renascence of poetry amidst 
a psychoanalytically ill-humored and. barren era, in a literary epoch 
that seeks fulfillment in the naturalistic presentation of contemporary 
realities and wants to have no memory.’ The same line of thinking 
had prompted, as early as 1948, the critic H. E. Friedrich to except 
the “‘natural talents’ Thomas Wolfe, Faulkner, Saroyan, and Thurber 
from his claim that there is hardly a writer in the world today of whom 
it could be said that nature, simplicity, plasticity and naiveté domi- 
nate his creativity.® 

German critics have always gratefully recognized human goodness, 
kindness, and compassion wherever present in American works. And 
it has not been uncommon that such books have motivated the re- 
viewers to combat fixed German misconceptions about American liter- 
ature. Joseph Baur, discussing Harry Kemp’s Tramping on Life 
(Johnnie—V agabund des Lebens), whose naturalness, poetic force and 
lack of ideological stylization he admires, considers this book a good 
counterforce to the still too prevalent German cliché-concepts of 
what is American.* One critic, eagerly recommending Burman’s 
humor-tinged Everywhere I Roam (Land der Sehnsucht), speaks of the 


* Cf. NLW, rv (July 10, 1953), 11. 
% Prisma, Heft 17 (1948), 1-2. 
% WuW, m1 (Dec., 1948), 451. 
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German readers’ coolness toward the humorous story. However that 
may be, the critics at any rate are ever ready to voice their delight and 
appreciation of the humor in American works, unless it be the insuf- 
ferably banal type. Whether because of or in spite of the relentless 
realities in life and in literature, they take particular delight in the 
Americans’ ability to laugh at themselves and to brighten life, be it 
by way of the obvious and ‘‘very American” humor of Cheaper by the 
Dozen (Im Dutzend billiger) and The Egg and I (Das Ei und ich), the 
folksy humor of Percy MacKaye’s Tall Tales of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains (Liigengeschichten aus den Bergen Kentuckys), the ironically play- 
ful humor of Stephen V. Benét’s Tales before Midnight: Twenty-five 
Short Stories (Daniel Webster und die Seeschlange), the glittering humor 
of Robert Nathan’s The Enchanted Voyage (Verzauberte Reise), the 
intriguing humor of James Thurber or Thornton Wilder, the superior 
humor coupled with poetic depth of Moby Dick and the more human 
humor of Redburn, or the sly humor mixed with a kindly spirit of 
tolerance toward human foibles as mastered by Saroyan and a few 
others. Where credit for literary merit is due in these cases, it is 
promptly given; the other books are enjoyed in spite of what they 
lack in literary significance. Should this seem somewhat reckless for 
German critics, the reasons for their reactions are not only easily sur- 
mised but can be readily ascertained from the critics’ own utterances. 
The reviewer of Cheaper by the Dozen, for instance, says that, after 
reading this thoroughly honest and refreshingly humorous book, one 
feels quite sad over the fact that there are so few German authors 
who can deal with life in this energetic, buoyant, uncomplicated and 
unfrustrated manner. But that ability, she concludes, seems destined 
to remain the secret of the Americans.*’ 

It is interesting to observe the conflict between duty and inclina- 
tion that almost invariably goes with the critic’s hearty approval of 
this lighter type of American writing. A classical example is Margarete 
Bock’s review of Ilka Chase’s J Love Miss Tilly Bean (Zu jung, um 
ohne Wunsch zu sein). Her main points are the following: First one 
thinks of this book as just another typical American product. Now a 
German author would probably take the heroine’s experiences as an 
occasion to picture inner conflicts and anxiety. Not so the American 
authoress. She has her heroine take inner problems in her stride. One 
feels duty-bound to scold her for being superficial, which she really is. 
But she does know how to live. What makes her so likeable is her way 


37 WuW, v (June, 1950), 255. 
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of taking neither her misfortunes nor herself seriously. Perhaps one 
would not want to see her somewhat reckless art of living introduced 
into the German way of life, but one certainly owes thanks to her for 
never being boring.** 

Regarding the reactions to such recent samples of extreme realism 
as Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead and James Jones’ From 
Here to Eternity (Verdammit in alle Ewigkeit), one finds that here, too, 
most German critics have subordinated considerations of literary 
merit to those of other qualities, notably documentary value. The few 
objections to the lack of restraint in the language and in the depiction 
of brutalities, the few jibes at the merits of an army as shown by Jones 
and at America’s ability to stomach such books without harm weigh 
lightly compared to the record of stirring impressions left especially by 
Mailer’s book. Its realistic excesses recede before its persuasive sim- 
plicity anu vividness of portrayal. It is regarded as neither mere re- 
portage nor true art, as basically nihilistic, as lacking in religion and 
abounding in sex. Still, as a relentlessly truthful portrayal of the mod- 
ern soldier’s life and the complex problems touching upon it, it is 
found to be the most effective anti-war propaganda imaginable. An 
“admirable document” and ‘‘outstanding book about war,” a re- 


markable achievement for a young author and, in spite of Heming- 


way, Faulkner, Sartre and Brecht, one of the most significant works 
in modern literature, these and similar pronouncements are typical. 
Aside from Mailer’s virtuosity in managing his massive detail, his 
method is considered as probably the only one to present the modern 
soldier adequately. One thought-provoking observation on the book 
is that seemingly present-day Americans have not quite outgrown the 
stage of puberty. If that should be true, remarks the reviewer, it 
would explain many things ‘‘we find so difficult to comprehend in 
American civilization.’”’*® Compared to the impact of Mailer’s subject 
matter, treatment, setting and atmosphere—some Germans speak of 
its ‘magic spell’’—-the reactions to Jones’ book have been more mixed. 
The positive appraisals, mostly from the younger critics with lively 
memories of personal army experiences, tend to be more guarded than 
in the case of Mailer’s novel. But like Mailer, Jones is generally given 
credit for a remarkable degree of narrative power. Still, it took Her- 
man Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny (Die Caine war ihr Schicksal) to dispel 


8 Tbid., p. 165. 

* Cf. reviews in WuW, v (June, 1950); Wort und Wahrheit, tv (1949), 462-63; 
Stimmen der Zeit, 1949/50, pp. 301-305; Hochland, Aug., 1950, p. 609; Gegenwart, Feb. 
15, 1949 and May 15s, 1950; Das goldene Tor, tv (1950), 479-483. 
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the sense of oppression created by the other two books and to evoke 
genuine enthusiasm. The various features emphasized in the praises 
of Wouk’s story are ‘‘a manly and honest spirit,” “‘a convincing por- 
trayal of militarism and war without resort to heavily accented grim- 
ness and dramatic hysterics,” ‘‘a truly breath-taking suspense,”’ “a 
superior technique of narration,”’ and “‘the epic breath of great Ameri- 
can fiction.’’*° 

The consistent readiness to emphasize the astonishing degree of 
creative power and craftsmanship in modern American literature is 
one of the most characteristic aspects of the German commentaries. 
A typical sampling looks like this: ‘extremely well told, self-assured 
virtuosity of narrating” (K. Porter, Flowering Judas) ; ‘‘narrates with 
self-assured force’ (W. Cather, Death Comes to the Archbishop) ; “‘crea- 
tive power with continental breadth and wide range of nuances” (W. 
Stegner, On a Darkling Plain; The Big Rock Candy Mountain); ‘‘ex- 
traordinary narrative power” (M. J. Ward, The Snake Pit); “highly in- 
dividual creative power” (Warren, All the King’s Men). The last four 
of the novels named, to which must be added Malcolm Lowry’s Under 
the Volcano and Carson McCullers’ The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter (Das 
Herz ist ein einsamer Jager), have been widely hailed as generally ex- 
cellent. But as regards the question of ability to narrate, the weaker 
species, too, come in for honorable mention, one notable exception 
being Forever Amber. Whether dealing with the extreme realists, the 
“poetic” realists, or the surrealists of various shades of description, 
German critics manage to draw up impressive arrays of fine talents. 
And no critic’s personal list of exemplary modern writers is without 
American writers—Thomas Wolfe, Faulkner, possibly Saroyan, 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodor Dreiser, and Hemingway almost for certain. 
Violations of accepted aesthetic criteria are registered now as before, 
but they are not permitted to dim the picture of the over-all worth of 
a work. 

The initiated among the German readers, both old and young, 
continue to hold in high regard the long revered Walt Whitman and 
to pay tribute to Thomas Wolfe,“ who for some critics remains the 
greatest American writer of the twentieth century. The recent Melville 
renaissance has left noticeable marks. Edgar Allan Poe and Jack 

Cf. reviews in WuW, Dec., 1952, and in Die Literatur (Stuttgart), Nov. 1, 1952. 

“| Early postwar publications like H. Canby’s Walt Whitman, An American (Wali 
Whitman: Bildnis eines Amerikaners, 1946), Hans Reisiger’s Walt Whitman (1946), 
Hans G. Cwojdrak’s Walt Whitman: Dichter und Demokrat (1946), Ernst Schnabel’s 


Thomas Wolfe (1947), as well asa number of articles about both of them bear vivid 
testimony. 
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London maintain their firmly established place. Sinclair Lewis, in spite 
of certain reservations toward some aspects of his art, is still rated by 
many as dean of the masterful realistic writers who, with an alert and 
nervous perception, grasp every detail of life, penetrate body and soul 
with the searchlight of critical observation, and examine all the partic- 
ulars under the microscope. Some German critics speak unhesitatingly 
of Lewis’ “great art,’”’ so that in short one may say that Lewis still 
enjoys the highest regard among German critics for his impressive art 
of narration and his fearless manner of portraying social realities. But 
the American authors who have been most conspicuously in the 
postwar German limelight are Hemingway, Faulkner, Wilder, Stein- 
beck, and Saroyan. And probably the most potent of them as a literary 
force has been Hemingway. To come to that conclusion, one need only 
observe how extensively his works have been published in Germany 
since 1945, how intensively they have been discussed and what a 
powerful fascination they have held for the younger German writers. 

To the young people the Hemingway experience was a revelation; 
to the middle generation with its vivid Hemingway memories it 
meant a happy continuation of a process unduly interrupted. In their 
own younger days they had met Hemingway’s works (Men without 
Women, 1929; A Farewell to Arms, 1930; In Our Time, 1932; The 
Killers, 1933; The Sun Also Rises, 1937) with a keen receptivity. And 
now, although by no means unaware of Hemingway’s change in style 
and of his weaknesses, they again voiced in numerous articles and re- 
views their continued admiration for the how of his depiction of life, 
namely: incorruptible honesty and manly vitality; without illusions, 
without pathos, without psychological and stylistic frills; precise, 
compact, objective, clear, simple and disciplined; down-to-earth and 
yet with an intriguing transparency and suggestion of transcendence. 
In this transparency one critic sees a truer religio than is displayed 
in so many of today’s religiously oriented novels. And as to his art of 
narration, it isno accident that in Bernhard Rang’s Der Roman (1950) 
the references to Hemingway are more frequent than those to any 
other American writer. As before the war, so after it Hemingway’s 
fiction, not exploitable for sociological information and insight into 
the American scene as the work of so many other writers, fascinated 
the discriminating German readers by its style. To be sure, both the 
middle and the younger generation have held forth so much on the 
above stated characteristics of Hemingway’s manner of presentation 
that one might suspect mere lip-service, if it were not for the sobering 
nature of their personal experiences in the recent past. Obviously the 
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Hemingway approach to viewing life provided a genuine answer to 
immediate needs. Just how much it meant to some young people may 
be gathered from the following reply to a query addressed to young 
Germans concerning their literary models: 

Once before, at a time of which we barely have any conscious memories, 
the accounts were subjected to balancing after a catastrophe. . . . It was then 
that a writer, Ernest Hemingway, re-established in the human consciousness 
the recognition of the simple, real and true in life. All emotions, ideas and prin- 
ciples were stripped of any and all embellishments, and people were startled. 
But to those seeking to understand life, the naked and ever quivering human 
heart became visible, like a miracle in the midst of a sober and desolate world, 
of a compelling reality —We of a later generation did not until twenty years 
after have the experience of making this discovery, now as then the only one 
about whose existence we, perforce grown skeptical, need have no doubt. We 
are afraid that even that might slip away from us, wherefore we try either 
timidly or vigorously, but at any rate awkwardly, to hold on to it. We know 
that our aim must be set higher than the aim of the generation that directed 
the world’s eyes to the bare human heart. We should like to protect it and to 
make it secure.” 


Since 1945 practically all of Hemingway’s works have become availa- 
ble in German, some of them (A Farewell to Arms and The Sun Also 
Rises) in the RoRoRo mass edition, and practically all of them have 
been translated by the same competent person, Marianne Horschitz. 

In a letter of March, 1947, the then prominent German writer 
Elisabeth Langgisser, who has since died, made the statement that 
unless a German author approved of and wrote like Hemingway or 
Faulkner, he would not be accepted by the German readers. Whatever 
the degree of exaggeration here, such remarks do indicate the extent 
of the Hemingway and Faulker vogue in postwar Germany. Regarding 
the not quite so popular works of Faulkner, their appraisals have not 
had the same confident ring as those of the other present-day Ameri- 
can writers. And it would be surprising if this were not so, considering 
the nature of Faulkner’s writings. Not that he was a newcomer to 
everyone in postwar Germany. His Light in August (Licht im August), 
when published by Rowohlt long before the war with unusual success, 
had created a considerable stir among the critics. What at that time 
aroused their interest was the immense measure of self-examination 
and self-criticism which, apparently deeply hidden in the American 
character and temperament, were now calmly lifted into the light of 
consciousness. With more of Faulkner’s works becoming available 
after the war (Absalom, Absalom; Sanctuary= Die Freistatt; Intruder 
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in the Dust = Griff in den Staub) and with his name thrust into the in- 
ternational limelight, some European critics have bravely ventured 
to proclaim Faulkner the greatest of the living American writers. 
Still, the force of conviction is not always there. While marveling at 
the fascinating virtuosity of Faulkner’s ever changing technique, they 
frankly do not, on the whole, feel quite at ease with his style of narra- 
tion. Unfortunately, the translations of his works are not always satis- 
factory. In the case of Sanctuary, for instance, the translator resorted 
to the questionable procedure of rendering the (untranslatable) 
American slang expressions by a synthetic sort of German dialect. 
One detects genuine confidence in statements concerning such obvious 
facts as that Faulkner is a moralist and rugged individualist, a manful 
critic of social conditions in the South, a staunch defender of humane- 
ness and justice, a literary experimenter, a writer driven by demonic 
forces, a writer who sings the swan song of the South and in every one 
of his works gives expression to his despair over its moral and social 
decay. However, on the question whether Faulkner’s portrayal should 
be taken as a document or as a symbol the critics waver, notwith- 
standing such positive statements as: ‘‘Faulkner’s real service is to 
have created a comprehensive picture of the South.” One is left with 
the impression that the German critics rely more than ordinarily on 
American criticism, without, however, arriving at clear concepts. 
There is a true European ring, of course, in such comments as this: 
that as a determined individualist who does everything in his artistic 
power to stem the growing tide of the spirit of collectivism, Faulkner 
has a special appeal to Europeans. 

As to Thornton Wilder, his great popularity in postwar Germany 
is in the main attributable to his two plays Our Town (Unsere kleine 
Stadt) and The Skin of Our Teeth (Wir sind noch einmal davongekom- 
men). Even before 1933 Europe regarded Wilder as one of the superior 
literary talents of that time. Several of his works were available in 
German before the war, but the two plays seem to have been just the 
right thing at the right time when performed in Germany soon after 
the end of the war. Their success was paralleled only by that of 
Anouilh’s plays. Not only were they presented a great many times, but 
they caused many a discussion even in circles not ordinarily interested 
in the theater and its problems.* It was above all the intriguing tech- 
nique, the loving bird’s-eye view of an American small-town idy] in 
Our Town and the manner in which the “‘secret of evil” was treated 


** Johann Schuh, “Thornton Wilders erzaihlende Prosa,’”” WuW, 11 (Aug., 1948), 
253-55. 
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in The Skin of Our Teeth that enthralled the German audiences.“ 
What a stirring experience these plays really were is conveyed to us 
by the poet and essayist Hans F. Holthusen, who in his discussion of 
The Skin of Our Teeth reports on its Munich performance in the winter 
of 1946/47. In his judgment this play belongs to “those rare works of 
art which are like delphic centers of an epoch in which through the 
words of the poet the oracles of the spirit of the time themselves seem 
to find expression as through the mouth of a Pythia.”™ Fragmentary 
prose selections from Wilder’s works, printed in various literary maga- 
zines soon after the war, were gradually supplemented by transla- 
tions of his novels. And to be sure as a narrator, too, Wilder has en- 
joyed considerable popularity and high esteem among the critics. If 
his Cabaia excited nobody very much, The Ides of March (Die Iden des 
Marz) was warmly received; and his Bridge of San Luis Rey (Die 
Briicke von San Luis Rey) may safely be said to be one of the best be- 
loved American books in Germany. That Wilder’s predilection for the 
metaphysical constitutes a special point of contact between him and 
many Europeans goes without saying. 

With regard to John Steinbeck, now as before commanding wide 
and friendly interest in Germany, the most notable thing of late has 
been the sizeable number of attempts to revaluate him as a writer. 
For years the name Steinbeck had been synonymous with extreme 
realism. It depended on the critic’s perspective whether he considered 
him a social critic of great stylistic dexterity or simply a writer 
gathering the raw materials for his intelligent prose on the surface of 
American life and from its more eccentric manifestations. But right 
after the war came that very objective, restrained and lucid depiction 
of a purely human situation in The Moon is Down (Der Mond ging 
unter). Then appeared the Wayward Bus (Omnibus auf Seitenwegen), 
which left the alerted readers rather unimpressed. While the portrayal 
here of people ‘without the mask of civilization” was appreciated, the 
limitations of Steinbeck’s art could not be overlooked. For that matter, 
German critics have never undertaken to gloss over the aesthetic 
shortcomings of Steinbeck’s writings. But they are so impressed and 
fascinated by the refreshing vigor and simplicity of his narrative 
gusto, by the intriguing air of transparency in his depiction of human 
existence, by his avoidance of cheap optimism, by his sympathy for 
the human kind and by his flashes of insight into its depth, that they 
do not let his violations of style and form become a serious obstacle to 


“ Hanns Braun, “Das Mysterium Iniquitatis bei Thornton Wilder,” Hochland, 


xxxIx (June, 1947), 473-75- 
“© Cf. “Der Mensch und die Katastrophe,” Der unbehauste Mensch., pp. 122-36. 
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their admiration. They see in him an excellent writer; more so than 
ever since his East of Eden (Jenseits von Eden). The two books, how- 
ever, that really forced the transformation in the critics’ previous con- 
cept of Steinbeck are Cannery Row (Die SiraBe der Olsardinen) and 
Sea of Cortez (Logbuch des Lebens). With critics and general readers 
alike, the picaresque story Cannery Row has been especially popular. 

William Saroyan’s great appeal to the German taste derives from 
his deep love for mankind and truth, his fine perceptiveness for the 
imponderables of life, his genuine and knowing-smile type of humor, 
and his inexhaustible imagination. While considered one of the 
major American writers, he is felt to belong in a class by himself, 
though not in the sense of being greater than the others. In fact, in 
point of style and creative power he does not, in German eyes, quite 
measure up to Hemingway and Faulkner. But there is something dif- 
ferent about him. This difference lies in the above-mentioned com- 
bination of characteristics, and more particularly in their special 
flavor. Saroyan strikes the Germans as “more brotherly”’ than any 
other major writer of present-day America. They respect, e.g., the 
“genuine simplicity and sincerity” of his character portrayal in Rock 
Wagram (Wir Liigner). In spite of certain artistic liberties that he 
takes in this book, he is regarded as one of those ‘‘grofie naive Kénner, 
die man nicht gerne zur Verantwortung zieht.’”’ This same sincere ap- 
preciation is also expressed with regard to his short stories, especially 
the Saroyan Special (FuBtritt aus Liebe), which, together with the short 
stories of other fine American writers, has proved to the Germans the 
“‘astonishing”’ possibilities of this genre and has created thereby the 
conviction that “in spite of Dreiser and Wolfe the horizons and the 
depths of modern American existence are in their literary portrayal 
no longer restricted to the novel.” 

To end our survey of postwar German reactions to American litera- 
ture or, more specifically, narrative American literature at this point 
is not to intimate that there are no other writers and works worthy of 
attention. Considering their popularity, certainly such women writers 
as Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, and especially Margaret Mitchell 
and Pearl S. Buck deserve some discussion. And so do several other 
authors. Regrettable as it may be to have to slight them for obvious 
reasons, there is, nevertheless, the consolation of knowing that even 
an appreciable extension of this survey would not appreciably change 
the over-all picture as presented here. 

Joun R. FREY 


University of Illinois 











BEOWULF AND THE LITURGY 


TO APPROACH Beowulf from the standpoint of the antique Christian 
tradition is to be unavoidably impressed with its Christian coloration 
—and this despite the non-appearance of specific doctrinal references.' 
Although the story itself is certainly a composite of heathen tales of 
the early Northland, yet as a finished product by the hand of a courtly 
and Christian Anglo-Saxon poet in the era of Bede it falls within a 
“golden age’ of Old English learning derived from both Graeco- 
Roman and ecclesiastical sources. More particularly as one reads the 
middle section, the account of the struggle with Grendel’s mother, he 
observes a rather strange suggestion of Patristic theological specula- 
tion about Christ’s “harrowing of hell.’ Indeed this is adumbrated by 
Klaeber in his remark that “‘we need not hesitate to recognize features 
of the Christian Savior in the destroyer of hellish fiends, the warrior 
gentle and brave, blameless in thought and deed, the king that dies 
for his people. Nor is the possibility of discovering direct allusions to 
the person of the Savior to be ignored.’” 

We may notice the following points in the section about Grendel’s 
mother. First, the mere in which Grendel and his mother lived and 
into which Beowulf plunged is identified by the poet as hell (lines 852, 
1274), an identification which is perhaps strengthened by the state- 
ments that it is a water weirdly aflame (1365 f.), reminiscent of the 
Apocalyptic ‘‘lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the 
second death” (Rev. 21:8; 19: 20, etc.); and that it is a habitation of 
sea-monsters and sea-worms (1425-30, 1510-12; cf. Mark 9:44, 46, 
48; Isa. 66:24). Secondly, Beowulf prepares for his descent as though 
for death. As he girds himself, the hero mourns not at all for life (1442); 
as he addresses Hrothgar, he gives directions in the event of his dying 
(1477 f.). The parallel with Christ is even more striking as Beowulf 

1 Fr. Klaeber, “Die christlichen Elemente im Beowulf,” Amglia, xxxv (1912; 
Neue Folge Band xx), 111-36, 249-70, 453-82; XXXVI (1912; Neue Folge Band xxrv), 
169-99. See also R. W. Chambers Beowulf: An Introduction, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1932), pp. 121-78; W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930), pp. 281-84; Ritchie Girvan, 
Beowulf and the Seventh Century (London: Methuen, 1935). 

? For brief bibliographical references on this topic, consult my note, “The Harrow- 
ing of Hell, Psalm 24, and Pliny the Younger,” Vigiliae Christianae, vu, No. 2 (April, 
nay Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, ist ed. (New York: Heath, 1922), 
p. li. Ihave employed Klaeber’s edition for all references to the poem. Most of the refer- 
ences are given in parentheses in the body of the paper. 
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magnanimously forgives his enemy Unferth just before the plunge 
into the fen-depths (1488-90; cf. Luke 23:34). Third, the descent it- 
self is depicted as a victorious military campaign against the powers 
below (1441-71; cf. Col. 2:15; I Cor. 2:8; Rev. 1:18; 19:15; Ps. 
24:7-10). Fourth, at the moment of victory a beam of preternatural 
light penetrates the dismal scene beneath the waters and brightens it 
(1570-2; cf. Isa. 4:2; Luke 1:78 f.)*. Fifth, in the meanwhile back on 
the edge of the mere, all the onlookers, except Beowulf’s own faithful 
Geats, supposing that the hero has been killed, give up the vigil at the 
ninth hour of the day (1594-1602).5 It will be recalled immediately 
and inevitably that it was at the very same hour that Christ, aban- 
doned by all but the most faithful few, died on the cross (Matt. 27: 46; 
Mark 15:34, 37; Luke 23:44-46). Sixth, the returning champion 
brings with him trophies of his victory (1612-15; "cf. Col. 2:15). 
Finally, there is a suggestion of winter’s end and springtime’s burgeon- 
ing as Beowulf comes up in triumph (1608-11), which, although not 
strictly Biblical, is one of the most ancient of Easter themes. 

Thus, in succession of ideas and motifs, there is a significant parallel 
between Beowulf’s adventure and Christ’s death, harrowing of hell, 
and resurrection. Closer examination, however, reveals that the ap- 
parent similarities to the “harrowing” are enveloped, as within widen- 
ing concentric circles, by allusions to the deluge and creation. For in- 
stance, the sword-hilt, one of the trophies brought up from the struggle 
by Beowulf, was the work of the giants who lived before the flood. On 
it were runes telling of their ancient battles (1677-98), presumably 
against God (113 f.; cf. Gen. 4:22; 6:3 f., 17). The mention of Cain’s 
fratricide, outlawry, exile, and begetting of ancestors of Grendel 
(1261-67) recalls the more elaborate treatment earlier in the poem 
where one of the scops in Heorot sings a song of creation, of beauty- 
bright land wrought by the Almighty in the midst of encompassing 
waters, of sun and moon set as light to land-dwellers, of leafy woods 
adorning regions of earth, and of human life shaped by the same 
Eternal (g90-114).® It was this song uttered to the music of the harp 
which incited Grendel, of the evil brood of Cain, to his depredations 
(99-114). 

We have therefore, in the account of Beowulf’s encounter with 


* And especially the “Gospel of Nicodemus,” 18:1 f., as given in M. R. James, 
The A pocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1950), 124 f. 

5 Note the very liturgical term, ndn, for “ninth hour.” 

* Here one is, of course, reminded of Caedmon. 
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Grendel’s mother, a strong central reminiscence of Christ’s harrowing 
of hell which widens to include recollections, next, of the deluge, and 
then of creation. We may now inquire where else we have the same 
complex of ideas. The answer is to be found in the rites associated with 
Christian baptism. In the ancient church these were exceedingly pro- 
longed, occupying the entire period of Lent and culminating in the 
actual ceremony on Holy Saturday.’ By the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, however, they had been somewhat curtailed; and, although 
they were no longer reserved for the Lenten and Paschal seasons, and 
although the catechumenate had fallen into virtual desuetude, the 
traditional teaching concerning baptism was preserved in the liturgy 
of Holy Saturday. 

Originally the candidate for baptisr was examined at the beginning 
of Lent concerning his character, -«sposition, and intention by the 
bishop who then enrolled his name in the register. The allegoresis of 
ancient theologians interpreted the questioning as recalling the temp- 
tation (trying, testing) of Christ, thus a conflict with Satan, hence 
similar to the temptation of Adam; and the registering of the name 
as an anticipation of the recording of the name in the book of life. 
Lent itself was one long preparation for baptism with frequent exor- 
cisms of the candidate because Satan (serpent, dragon) was barring 
the road to salvation at every turn.® 


7 The ritual of Holy Saturday persists with little change today and may be con- 
sulted in any edition of Missale Romanum. The baptismal rite may be read in Rituale 
Romanum. See also Adrian Fortescue, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 8th 
ed., rev. and aug. J. C. O’Connell (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1949), ad loc. For 
historical considerations, consult L. Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolu- 
tion, trans. M. L. McClure, sth ed. reprinted (London: Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, 1949), pp. 250-57, 292-338; A. Fortescue, The Mass, oth im- 
pression (London: Longmans, Green, 1950); Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 2nd 
ed., 3rd impression (Westminster: Dacre, 1947). Although it belongs to the tenth 
century, the Regularis Concordia has an interesting description of English usage con- 
cerning the “new fire,” especially the employment of a dragon-shaped candlestick; see 
Thomas Symons (ed. and trans.), Regularis Concordia (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953), P- 39- 

* For an excellent discussion of ancient baptismal symbolism, see Jean Danié¢lou, 
Bible et Liturgie (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1951), a rewarding study of the Biblical 
theology of the sacraments and ecclesiastical festivals as it is expressed in the Church 
Fathers. Since it is replete with detailed citations of the Patristic sources, I shall not 
attempt to reiterate its documentation. The reader is urged to use this very essential 
work; I rely heavily on it in this paper. This type of interpretation is by no means out- 
moded; for an illuminating contemporary presentation of it, see L. Bouyer, The Paschal 
Mystery, trans. Sister Mary Benoit (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1950), a series of appeal- 
ing meditations on the last three days of Holy Week. Bouyer’s approach is essentially 
Patristic. 
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The grand climax came on Holy Saturday. The ceremonies began 
with the blessing of the new fire, the readying and lighting of the 
Paschal candle accompanied by the singing of the Exultet, the solemn 
reading of the twelve ‘“‘prophecies,’’ and the blessing of the font. Then 
came the administration of baptism. In the baptistery (usually an 
octagonal structure), often embellished with a portrayal of the Good 
Shepherd and His sheep amid beautiful trees and flowers, a fountain 
nearby where harts slaked their thirst, directly opposite a representa- 
tion of the fall and the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, the 
candidate, facing westward, renounced the devil and all his pomps; 
then, facing eastward, professed allegiance to Christ. Anointed with 
holy oil, like an athlete made ready for a struggle, and signed with 
the proprietary and protective sphragis (seal) of the cross, thus 
rendered redoubtable against demons, the neophyte entered the 
baptismal pool. Saint Cyril of Jerusalem referred to this particular 
act as a descent into the waters of death, into the habitat of the sea- 
dragon, just as Christ went down into Jordan where dwelled the 
monster Behemoth (Job 40:15, 23). The font is therefore both the 
burial place of the old Adam and the maternal womb of the new 
Adam. After the baptism there followed the litany and the first Mass 
of Easter. 

It is of special importance to scrutinize more closely the content 
of the Exultet and the twelve prophecies, for they are the proximate 
source of the Patristic teachings about the symbolism of baptism. 
Sung in the grave tone of the Gospel, the Exultet blesses Christ who 
paid for us the debt of Adam’s transgression; commemorates the 
passage of Israel dry-shod through the Red Sea led by the pillar of 
fire; adverts to the triumphant harrowing of hell; and exults over the 
moment of resurrection by which “the night shall shine as the day.” 
When the officiant has inserted into the Paschal candle the grains of 
incense, the chant is resumed begging God to accept this “‘work of the 
bees.” The same thought follows the lighting of the candle, which is 
“nourished by the melting wax which the bee as a mother has brought 
forth for the substance of this precious light.’’ Thereupon ensued a 
curious Vergilian digression (later deleted by the church) which is here 
presented in full.® 

® The Latin of the passage here translated is given in Duchesne, of. cit., p. 255, 
where it is dated late eighth century and earlier. Both Duchesne, op. cit., p. 255, n. 2, 
and Bouyer, op. cit., p. 271, describe the digression as “Virgilian.” That characterization 


may indeed be correct, but I wonder if it may be ultimately Scriptural. In the Sep- 
tuagint version of Prov. 6:8, following the familiar passage beginning, ‘‘Go to the ant, 
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The bee excels the other living creatures which have been made subject 
to man. Although it is least in bodily size, it cherishes great thoughts within 
its small breast; it is weak in strength but strong in talent. When the round 
of the seasons has been completed, when frosty winters have laid aside their 
hoariness and springtime’s mildness has supplanted icy decay, immediately 
to it [the bee] comes zeal for advancing to labor. Scattered through the fields, 
wings poised delicately, legs uncertain, they settle suddenly with mouth to 
suck the blossoms. Laden with their nourishment, they wander back to the 
hive. And there some with incredible art build little cells with firm glue, some 
compress the flowing honey, some turn flowers into wax, others form offspring 
with the mouth, still others envelope the nectar with leaves gathered to- 
gether. O truly blessed and marvelous bee! The males never violate the other 
sex, they do not shatter the embryo, nor do births destroy chastity! Thus the 
holy Virgin Mary conceived: as a Virgin she brought forth and as a Virgin she 
remained. 


After the conclusion of the Exultet, there begins the reading of a 
series of twelve lessons, each “explained” by a brief collect. The first 
reading (Gen. 1: 1-31; 2: 1—2) sets forth the majestic story of creation; 
the second (Gen. 5, 6, 7, 8), the account of the deluge, the saving of 
Noah’s family in the ark, and the new covenant; the third (Gen. 
22:1~19), the sacrifice of Isaac; the fourth (Ex. 14: 24-31; 15:1), the 
crossing of the Red Sea and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host (this is 
followed by the singing of the canticle of Moses, Ex. 15:1, 2); the fifth 
(Isa. 54:17; 55:1-11), a veiled oracular promise of baptism and 
Eucharist; the sixth (Baruch 3: 9-38), a contrast between the deceitful 
wisdom of the world and the supernatural character of Divine wisdom; 
the seventh (Ezek. 37: 1-14), the vision of the valley of dry bones; the 
eighth (Isa. 4:1—6), a vision of the ultimate purification and glory of 
Zion (followed by the canticle of the vineyard, Isa. 5:1-2, 7); the 
ninth (Ex. 12: 1-11), an account of the institution of the Passover; the 
tenth (Jon. 3: 1-10), Jonah’s preaching to Nineveh and the repentance 
of that city; the eleventh (Deut. 31: 22-30), Moses’ exhortation to 
fidelity (followed by the canticle of Deut. 32:1-4); and the twelfth 
(Dan. 3:1-24), the story of the Three Children in the fiery furnace. 

It is worthy of note that the succession of theological allusions in 
Beowulf (creation, deluge, harrowing of hell, resurrection) finds in- 
teresting parallels in the Exuliet (where the catalogue is Adam’s 





thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise,” there is an expansion which reads 
(my translation) : “Or go to the bee, and learn what a worker she is, and her work how 
respectfully she does it, whose labors kings and commoners use for their health. Desired 
is she and praised by all; although weak in strength, she is preferred because she has 
honored wisdom.’”’ Some of the Old Latin versions, following the LXX, also have this 
addition. 
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guilt, passage of the Red Sea, harrowing of hell, resurrection) and in 
the prophecies (where the catalogue is creation, deluge, sacrifice of 
Isaac, passage of the Red Sea, a vague prophecy, a Wisdom reference, 
the valley of dry bones, another prophecy, the Paschal institution, 
Jonah’s preaching, an exhortation, and the fiery furnace). All of the 
allusions, Biblical and Beowulfian, were used by the Church Fathers 
as types or symbols of Christian baptism. It seems therefore that the 
middle section of Beowulf is quite heavily laden with a complex of 
ideas which presuppose familiarity with the baptismal liturgy. It is of 
added significance that the ancient Exuliet which the author of Beowulf 
may have known contained that strange and irrelevant eulogy of the 
bee, indeed it is suggestive if the name Beowulf is correctly interpreted 
as ‘‘Bee-wolf” or ‘“‘Bee-foe”’ (that is, ‘‘Bear’’)."® 

However heathen the original story was, it is surely reasonable to 
suppose that the account of Beowulf’s descent into the grim fen, his 
encounter with the demon-brood staining the water with blood, and 
his triumphant emergence from it into joyous springtime is, at the 
least, a reflection of the liturgy of baptism; at the most, an allegory of 
it." That this view is not on a priori grounds impossible is evident 
from the quite elaborate Christian allegories of Cynewulf and of the 
Caedmonian Exodus, both approximately contemporary with the 
Beowulf-poet. Indeed the Exodus shows precisely the influence of the 
same twelve Holy Saturday prophecies.” And, interestingly enough, 
it reflects a knowledge of just that portion of Beowulf with which we 
are here concerned.” Since it has been demonstrated that the Exodus 
shows the effect of the ancient liturgy of baptism and Holy Saturday, 
one goes not too far afield in presuming that a similar relationship 
exists in reference to Beowulf. 

1° On the etymology, see Chambers, of. cit., 365-69. It is by no means far-fetched 
or improbable to suppose that the mention of one thing may evoke a train of thought 
dealing with the precise opposite. 

" On the general plane of the relation of Beowulf to allegory, see J. R. R. Tolkien, 
“Beowulf: The Monsters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Academy, xxu 
(1936), 245-95; T. M. Gang, “Approaches to Beowulf,” Review of English Studies, 11 
n.s., No. 9 (January, 1952), 1-12; Adrien Bonjour, ““Monsters Crouching and Critics 
Rampant,” Publications of the Modern Language Association (PMLA), txvut, No. 1 
(March, 1953), 304-12; A. G. Brodeur, ‘The Structure and the Unity of Beowulf,” 
PMLA, txvi, No. 5 (December, 1953), 1183-95. 

2 Bright, J. W., “The Relation of the Caedmonian Exodus to the Liturgy,” 
Modern Language Notes, xxvu, No. 4 (April, 1912), 97-103; C. W. Kennedy, The 
Earliest English Poetry: A Critical Survey (New York: Oxford University Press, 1943), 


pp. 175-83. 
4 Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 181 f.; G. K. Anderson, The Literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 122 f. 
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If we can place the compilation of Beowulf within the generous 
period A. D. 650-825, it is worth recalling that the rite of baptism was 
of peculiar importance. First, during the seventh century it was being 
very frequently performed in England, often under impressive cir- 
cumstances and often upon massed numbers of converts.“ Second, 
during the eighth century there was a like situation among the Con- 
tinental kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxons.” Third, near the end of the 
eighth century and beginning of the ninth, it even became an instru- 
ment of policy in the political, military, and diplomatic exploits of 
Charlemagne. Moreover, the Frankish ruler evoked from many of his 
prelates detailed discussions of the ceremonies of the rite."* We may 
therefore add Beowulf to the Exodus and the Christ as evidence of the 
debt to the liturgy, for, as Bright has said, ‘‘doctrine and rite had con- 
trol of the popular consciousness and were . . . available for artistic 
treatment.’’'? Lawrence has made an equally significant observation 
which is pertinent: ‘‘the audience obviously waited with no less eager- 
ness for reminiscences of old historic tradition. Almost every page of 
Beowulf gives evidence of how completely this filled their minds. The 
poet had only to suggest, in order to evoke vivid recollections.”’'* This 
remark could apply just as well for the liturgical element in the 
Christian tradition, which is surely evoked in the account of Beowulf’s 
encounter with Grendel’s mother. 


ALLEN CABANISS 
University of Mississippi 


‘4 The Venerable Bede (died 735) does not supply any notable occasions of the 
administration of baptism, but he does afford record of some remarkable conversions 
which apparently imply the use of the full ritual and ceremonial; see particularly his 
Historia ecclesiastica Anglorum gentis, u, 13 (the famous case of King Edwin). 

% Nor do we find in the record of St. Boniface’s life (died 754) any actual accounts 
of baptism, but we do find instances of dramatic conversion which were presumably 
followed by impressive baptismal ceremonies; see Willibald, Vita Bonifatii, 6, 9. 

16 Charlemagne’s query (ca. 810) is given in J. M. Hanssens (ed.), Amalarii 
Episcopi Opera Liturgica Omnia, 1 (Studi e Testi, 138; Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1948), 235 f., and the reply of Amalarius, bishop of Treves, in 
ibid., pp. 236-51. A few of the other answers: Leidrad, bishop of Lyons, De Sacramento 
Baptismi and Epistola II [Migne, Patrologia Latina (PL), xctx, 853-72, 873-84]; Jesse 
of Amiens, De Baptismo (PL, cv, 781-96); Maxentius of Aquileia, De Significatu 
Rituum Baptismi (PL, cvt, 51-54). It may be worth while to call attention to the 
elaborate portrayal of the baptism of a Danish king and queen as depicted in Book IV 
of Ermoldus Nigellus, De Rebus Gestis Ludovici Pii (PL, cv, 569-640), written about 
826. Note especially the description of the scene of the ritual, the chapel at Ingelheim. 

1 Bright, op. cit., p. 103. 

'8 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 22. 








THE SERIES COLLECTION: A FORERUNNER OF THE 
LYRICAL ANTHOLOGY IN GERMANY 


IN MODERN usage the term anthology, if we confine ourselves strictly 
to poetical anthologies, can be defined as a choice collection of verse 
by different poets selected from other publications. Whether the an- 
thologist restricts the scope of his work to last year’s poetical output 
or attempts a survey of a whole period or age is inconsequential. The 
important factors are the selectivity of the material and the fact that, 
having already been published, it has become a part of the literary 
heritage. Only in rare cases does a modern anthologist include in his 
compilation poetry which has never been published before. Indeed, 
the sincere anthologist considers it his mission to apply his presumably 
superior critical acumen to the selection of the best from the poetical 
heritage for the enlightenment and guidance of his less gifted readers. 

When we look back over the history of German literature, however, 
and apply these criteria to poetical collections of the period roughly 
from 1700 to 1750, we discover that the works which have been tra- 
ditionally called anthologies are not anthologies at all but part of a 
development culminating in the type of publication that fulfills the 
terms of our definition. This paper is concerned with the most impor- 
tant facet in that development which precedes and contributes to the 
evolution of the lyrical anthology and which we call the “series col- 
lection.” 

The term “‘series collection” has been chosen to define a type of 
poetical publication dominant in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury whose aim was to offer to the public compilations of new or un- 
published verse by different poets. The word “series” is a necessary 
qualification because the works under discussion here almost invaria- 
bly sought to attain a continuity of publication which is more charac- 
teristic of the periodical or journal than of the anthology. But a true 
periodicity was only rarely attained. Hence the word “‘series”’ is felt 
to be a preferable designation, for it does not necessarily imply regu- 
larity of publication. And by the same token, the word ‘“‘anthology” 
is avoided because all the works in this category were not in any sense 
critical selections chosen from the bulk of published material. Rather 
they were compilations, supposedly selective, of wholly unknown or 
individually printed poems which, in a number of cases, were supplied, 
periodical-fashion, by a contributing public. 

But before we begin a discussion of this phenomenon, it is neces- 
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sary to sketch briefly what had preceded it. Surprising as it may seem, 
this is a relatively simple task. For the critically definitive poetical 
collection or anthology was unknown in Germany before the seven- 
teenth century. Renaissance Germany was well acquainted with that 
great archetype, the Greek Anthology. Opitz himself had published a 
kind of polyglot version of this work, his Florilegium of 1639. More- 
over, anthologies of Latin and Greek works were published by various 
scholars of classical literature. But although Julius Zincgref had early 
established a kind of precedent with his anhang / mehr auserlessener 
geticht ander Teutschen Poeten, appended to his Opitz edition of 1624, 
the anthology was not used in the publication of German poetry. 
Extensive research has uncovered only three volumes published in the 
seventeenth century which can be considered types of anthologies.’ 
Thus we can say that Germany did not truly begin to exploit this type 
of poetical publication until shortly before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, i.e., until the publication of Benjamin Neukirch’s 
collection entitled Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen 
auserlesener und biBher ungedruckter Gedichte erster theil . . . (hence- 
forth: Hofm.). 

Since the Hofm. must also be regarded as the prototype of all those 
works which fall into the category ‘“‘series collection,” it is well to con- 
sider the problem of what inspired such an unprecedented publication. 
Apparently the publisher, Thomas Fritsch of Leipzig, had a supply of 


unpublished poems by Hofmanswaldau and other contemporary poets 


which he wanted to exploit commercially; and to this end he engaged 
Neukirch to edit the material for publication. But whether he or 
Neukirch conceived the idea of publishing the poetry of different poets 
together is not certain. Moreover, we cannot establish definitely how 
free a hand Neukirch had in putting together the volume from the 
supply of manuscript at his disposal. 


1 These are: (a) Poetisches Lust-Gartlein, Darinnen Schine anmuthige Gedichten, 
lustige Lieder, zur Anleitung guter Tugend ond hofflicher Sitten. Aus etlicher der vornehm- 
sten Deutschen Poeten-Biicher ond Schrifften mit fleiL, gleich als in einem Reuch-Biischlein 
zusammen gebunden. Vnd Gedruckt im Jahr 1645 [Andrea Hiinefeld, Danzig]. (A very 
rare work containing primarily Lieder from Heinrich Alberts Arien. A copy is in the 
Faber du Faur Collection at Yale University.) (b) Der Perfertische Hoch-Deutsche 
Parnassus, aller ietzigen Hochdeutschen Poeten fiirnehmsten Gedichte, in newer Schrei- 
berichtigkeit, und richtiger Ordnung verfertiget. In V erlegung derer Perfertischen S. Erben 
Buchhdndl. zu BreGBlau [1645]. (This promising title is recorded in Hayn-Gotendorf, 
Bibliotheca Germanorum erotica & curiosa |v1, 113], but no copies seem to have been 
preserved.) (c) Vier gelehrter Teutscher Poeten Gedichte iiber die gnadenreiche Geburt Jesu 
Christi [Oels, 1653]. (This specialized anthology contains poems by Fleming, Schottel, 
Tscherning and Kaspar Ziegler. A copy is in the British Museum.) 
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In the dedication to the first edition of Part I, Neukirch speaks as 
if he alone were responsible for the publication. But Part I was, 
despite its success, also the target of bitter attack because of the highly 
obscene verse it contained. And by the time a second printing appeared 
(in the same year), Neukirch included in his preface a denial of his 
complicity in the publication of salacious verse in the collection. A 
second edition of Part I appeared in 1697, and here, again in the pref- 
ace, Neukirch minimizes his part in the project and throws the greater 
responsibility onto the publisher by asserting that he merely wrote 
the preface, redacted some poems and added his own to the collection. 
The fact that not a small number of Neukirch’s own poems are of a 
decidedly salacious cast would seem to indicate a greater complicity 
than he was willing to admit. 

Perhaps the best solution to this question is to regard the publica- 
tion as a close collaboration between the editor and the publisher. On 
the one hand, Neukirch, who was then a struggling, insignificant 
person, undoubtedly welcomed the opportunity of having his own 
poetry in print, and in the same volume with that of such a renowned 
poet as Hofmanswaldau. On the other hand, the marked commercial 
character which this work displays from the outset indicates clearly 
the influence of a shrewd bookseller. The title alone contains two 
things which were without doubt selected for their appeal to the read- 
ing public. On the one hand, the name Hofmanswaldau, although the 
poet had been dead for sixteen years, was bound to catch the eye. On 
the other, the phrase ‘“‘biSher ungedruckt”’ was calculated to whet the 
interest of the public for new poetry by an author so long deceased. 

It may also be noted here that “biSher ungedruckt” or a similar 
phrase became a kind of trade mark of the series collection. While the 
publisher undoubtedly employed such a device to exploit the common 
human weakness for the new, there is ample evidence to indicate that 
the public in turn would only accept new material in publications of 
this type. Very often in such works, the editor takes pains to assure 
the reader that there are to his knowledge no poems in his collection 
which have already been published. Indeed, there are cases where an 
editor apologizes for having inadvertently included poems already 
published elsewhere. Hence we can conclude that the public of this 
period was not anthology-minded, as it were; and although the de- 
mand for selectivity was constant (the word ‘‘auserlesen”’ was another 
must in most titles), the reader was not interested in a critical selec- 
tion of material already at hand. 
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Whether the ‘‘new Hofmanswaldau,”’ as Neukirch’s collection 
came to be called, was originally intended to be a continuous publica- 
tion is again open to question. It is certain that at least two parts were 
planned from the beginning, but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
publisher envisioned a publication that, as it happened, continued to 
appear irregularly over a period of fourteen years.? Neukirch himself 
was presumably interested solely in publishing Hofmanswaldau’s as 
yet unknown verse and had no intention of continuing the collection 
beyond a second part. Moreover, he was soon (ca. 1700) to revolt 
openly against the poetical practices of the Second Silesians and to 
ally himself with the poets (Canitz, etc.) who looked to the French for 
guidance. 

Whatever the reason, Neukirch had nothing to do with the Hofm. 
after the publication of Part II. Editorship of succeeding parts up 
to Part VI was undertaken by a variety of personalities whose identity 
has not yet been established. We only know that Gottlieb Stolle, who 
wrote under the name ‘‘Leander aus Schlesien,”’ edited Part VI and 
composed the preface,’ which is in many respects a polemic against the 
ideas propounded by Neukirch in his preface to Part I fourteen years 
earlier. 

In general the commercial character of the Hofm. becomes even 
more obvious in the parts following the second, and it is highly 
probable that the astounding success of the first two parts, rather than 
any definite or preconceived plan, induced the publisher to continue 
the collection. The fact that the title remained constant is only a fur- 
ther indication of the commercialism of the enterprise. For after Part 
II there was less and less justification for using Hofmanswaldau’s 

2 The dates of the first editions of Parts I-VI according to A. Hiibscher, “Die 
Dichter der Neukirch’schen Sammlung” (Euphorion, xxtv [1922]), are: I: 1695; II: 
1697; III: 1703; IV: 1704; V: 1705 (?); VI: 1709. The so-called seventh part (1727) is 
treated separately later in this paper.—Since this was written, Prof. Ernst A. Philippson 
and I have made discoveries which will emend the history of the Hofm. as given by 
Hiibscher and other authorities. Nevertheless, the dates for the original editions of the 
several parts are still as given above, except that the date 1705 for Part V is no longer 
merely theoretical. 

* Final proof of Stolle’s part in the publication of this part of the Hofm. is provided 
by the bibliography of his works which appears in his Anleitung sur Historie der Juri- 
stischen Gelahrheit (1745). Both Wilhelm Dorn (Benj. Neukirch: Sein Leben und seine 
Werke, Weimar, 1897) and Hiibscher (see n. 2) err when they assume that Ephraim 
Gerhard, whose initials are signed to a little poem about the Hofm. at the beginning of 
Part VI, wrote the preface entitled “Wider die Schmeichler und Tadler der Poesie.” 
(It is also listed in Jécher’s Lexicon under Stolle’s works.) Dorn errs further when he 


conjectures that Gerhard also edited the volume; Hiibscher suggests Stolle, but only 
with reservations. 
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name. The number of his poems diminished considerably with each 
new part, and many of those bearing his signature, C. H. v. H., have 
proved to be the work of others. 

The fact remains, however, that the Hofm. did evolve as a kind 
of serial publication and instigated a trend in poetical collections 
which had heretofore never been seriously exploited in the history of 
German publishing and which led eventually to the development of 
the anthology. Its immediate impact, however, resulted in that type of 
publication which we call the series collections. Yet those monuments 
that can be so classified imitated the Hofm. not merely by publishing 
the verse of different poets together but also by attempting to be, and 
sometimes actually becoming, periodical publications. Although we 
may consider the rather informal continuity of the various parts of 
the Hofm., as well as that of some of its early imitators, fortuitous 
rather than foreplanned, we must recognize that this one feature did 
affect the plan and aim of the majority of poetical collections which 
appeared in the early decades of the eighteenth century. 

Relatively speaking, the period in which the series collection flour- 
ished was very brief. If we take the appearance of Part I of the Hofm. 
as its inception and the year in which Part VI of the Poesie der Nieder- 
Sachsen was published as its conclusion (for after that there is no 
record of any new attempts to publish a collection of this type), we 
discover that it lasted less than half a century, i.e., from 1695 to 1738. 
In this span of years there were about a dozen separate attempts to 
publish series collections, of which, however, only three, the Hofm., 
Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen, and Hunold’s collection, had any considera- 
ble influence in their times. 

Taking the chronological table (see Appendix) as a point of de- 
parture, it is perhaps best first to discuss briefly each of these collections 
in order to demonstrate how closely they followed the basic idea of 
the Hofm. or how they developed toward the periodical or journal. 

The table shows that within two years of the appearance of Part 
I of the Hofm., and in the same year in which Part II was published, 
a collection bearing the title Simnreiche und Galante Gedichte der 
beriihmien Schlesier und Méarcker dieser Zeit (henceforth: SuGG) was 
published in Frankfurt an der Oder. According to Hayn-Gotendorf 
(v1, 518) this collection was announced in the Easter-Fair catalogue 
for 1697. My efforts to obtain a copy have not met with success. Thus 
whatever can be said about it must remain in the realm of speculation. 
Yet the title does contain enough information to permit the assump- 
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tion that this work was patterned after the Hofm. SuGG is also a 
collection of gallant poetry by different poets, and here too the title 
makes clear that most of the verse presented in the volume is new. 
Moreover, the implication of ‘Theil I’’ is that more parts were to 
follow, although there is no proof that any continuity was planned or 
attained. 

The initials J. V. B. suggest immediately the name of Johann von 
Besser, a court poet who had been a prominent member of the Berlin 
group affecting the gallant style of the Silesians. But even before the 
appearance of Part I of the Hofm., Besser had renounced the Italianate 
style, and those of his poems which appeared in the early parts (I-III) 
of that work were all published anonymously and without his consent. 
Moreover, Johann Ulrich Koenig, Besser’s contemporary biographer, 
does not give any indication that Besser might have undertaken the 
editorship of such a project. Thus, without access to the work itself, 
further speculation on it would profit little. The informative title is, 
however, sufficient proof that the idea of a poetical collection, contain- 
ing the verse of more than one poet and issued in parts, had taken root. 

In the case of the collection that appeared in 1699, Des Schlesischen 
Helicons auserlesene Gedichte . . . (henceforth: Helicon), the situation 
is somewhat different. Despite the claims made in the preface that 
this work is patterned after the Latin anthologies of Janus Gruter, 
the Helicon is an obvious imitation of the Hofm. While the title clearly 
reveals that it is exploiting the formulae of that work (the advertise- 
ments ‘‘auserlesen’”’ and “bi anhero ohnbekandt”’), the lack of a 
designation such as “‘erster Theil”’ in the volume of 1699 raises some 
suspicion, even though a so-called “‘Ander Theil” was published the 
following year. 

Comparison of the two parts shows that there is a marked contrast 
in their make-up and content. The inordinately long first part (863 
pp.) contains chiefly occasional verse of a pronounced didactic or 
contemplative character. The second part reveals itself to be a reprint 
of an early edition of Gottlieb Stolle’s gallant poetry with a sprinkling 
of verse by others. 

Obviously, the publisher Rohrlach was attempting to compete 
with the Hofm., but it appears that he did not expect to imitate it to 
the extent of publishing individual parts. By 1699 only two parts of 
the Hofm. had been published, and there was little hope of further 
continuations because the furor over the salacious verse in it had 
caused further publication to be forbidden. Thus Rohrlach in 1699 
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produced his lengthy Helicon, which in size was about equal to the two 
parts of the Hofm. It seems highly doubtful that he had seriously con- 
sidered any additional parts; otherwise he would most probably have 
designated the volume of 1699 as ‘‘erster Theil’’ or ‘‘erste Sammlung” 
and retained at least half of the material for a second part. 

Yet for some unknown reason he decided to add a second part the 
following year and consequently took the material at hand, i.e., 
Stolle’s volume of verse which he was preparing to reissue, and, adding 
a few extra poems to preserve the fiction of a collection of different po- 
ets, published it under the title of the Helicon.‘ Thus we cannot prop- 
erly say that this work is actually a series collection; but the fact that 
the publisher saw the advantage of printing such a highly fraudulent 
second part is indicative of the rising trend toward continuity in this 
kind of poetical publication. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century another publisher, 
Friedrich Groschuff of Leipzig, began a collection entitled Des Neu- 
Eréffneten Musen-Cabinets Poetische Werke (henceforth: Musen- 
Cabinet), under the editorship of Erdmann Uhse. Between the years 
1702 and 1707 eight so-called enirées with appended miscellaneous 
poems appeared, and in 1708 an edition of all eight issues and their 
appendices. This was reprinted in the year 1715; and since only this 
last, somewhat abbreviated, composite edition is available to me, I 
can only estimate that the original en/rées with their appended poems 
must have been volumes of about 250 pages each. The Musen-Cabinet 
is thus the first attempt since the Hofm. which actually had any 
measure of success as a continuous poetical publication. But it is at 
the same time a step further toward the periodical in that the pub- 
lisher invites the readers to contribute verse for publication. Thus the 
trend toward a journal-like undertaking is becoming more pronounced, 
even though regularity of publication has not yet been achieved. 

Primarily for the sake of completeness, mention should be made of 
the curious collection that appeared in 1706 with the title Mdrckische 
Neun Musen. This work, also unavailable to me, was published by 
Johann Vélcker, who nine years earlier had made the first attempt to 
emulate the Hofm. with the above-mentioned SuGG. Edited by one 
Erdmann Wircker, it was apparently intended as the first part (it was 

* The “inside story” on the publication of the “Ander Theil’ to the Helicon is found 
in an unpublished preface by Stolle in the bibliography of his works (see n. 3). He also 
reports that the first part was unfavorably received “weil . . . der Titel nichts anders, 


als Gedichte beriihmter Leute versprochen, das Buch selbst aber meist unbekandter 
Poeten Arbeit geliefert.” 
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designated as “erste Assemblée’’) of a series celebrating the fiftieth 
birthday of the Prussian king Frederic I and contained eighty-eight 
pages of occasional and gallant poetry. No continuations are recorded, 
and in view of the collection’s very specialized intent, it does not seem 
justifiable to attach any undue importance to it. Attention should be 
called, however, to the comparative brevity of this “erste Assemblée,” 
for in the development of the series collection the tendency was to 
reduce the size of the individual parts or issues to the point where 
they were no longer regular volumes like those of the Hofm. 

This tendency is more pronounced in the collection Efwas vor alle 
Menschen, published in 1709 by Rohrlach of Gérlitz. The work is 
divided into ten parts, called ‘‘Parthien,”’ which appeared individually 
at the rate of about one a month in the year 1709. Each part was less 
than a hundred pages long, although the pagination from part to part 
was continuous so that together they formed a good-sized volume. 
The brevity of the individual parts, along with a greater frequency 
and regularity of publication, pave the way then for the make-up and 
plan of the second outstanding series collection, Menantes’ (i.e., 
Christian Friedrich Hunold’s) A userlesene und theils noch nie gedruckte 
Gedichte unterschiedener beriihmter und geschickter Méinner . . . (hence- 
forth: Menantes), which began appearing in 1718, after a nine-year 
interruption in the production of series collections of any kind, and 
continued until Hunold’s death in 1721. 

As we have seen, it is not the first collection, but it is the only one 
of the three major series collections to approach the form of a peri- 
odical. It consists of twenty-seven ‘‘Stiicke” which appeared between 
the years 1718 and 1721. In the first year, the brief numbers, which 
comprise an average of ninety pages and contain some twenty to 
thirty poems, appeared at the rate of one a month. But this regularity 
was not maintained throughout the life of the collection. Hunold also 
expected to fill the pages of his work through contributions from the 
public, and in the prefaces to the first and eleventh numbers he gives 
explicit directions for submitting manuscripts. 

Generally the collections after the Hofm. were advertised as monu- 
ments of the poetical achievements of a particular province. Neukirch 
himself had never expressly decreed that his collection was confined 
solely to poets of Silesian origin, but his low opinion of the poetry of 
“outsiders” all but ruled out the possibility of its appearing in the 
Hofm. Thus the Hofm. was first and foremost a Silesian document, the 
largest non-Silesian group represented in its various parts being the 
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Berlin poets mentioned above, who, poetically speaking, were as fully 
Silesian as any of Neukirch’s countrymen. 

In collections like the Helicon or SuGG the limiting factor of na- 
tionality becomes important enough to be included in the title, al- 
though here too it was not strictly observed. And although Hunold 
made an attempt to break through the barriers of provincial patriot- 
ism by opening his collection to the poets of all provinces, his pan- 
German ideas, as it were, did not survive him. Indeed, the same year 
which saw his death and the discontinuation of his collection brought 
also the—allegedly—most provincial-minded series collection of the 
times, C. F. Weichmann’s Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen (henceforth: 
PdN). 

Weichmann, a member of the Patriotische Gesellschaft and editor 
of Brockes, published in the year 1721 the first volume of a collection 
designed to compete commercially with the still popular Hofm. It 
continued to appear at irregular intervals of a year or more until 1738 
and, like the Hofm., reached the publication of a sixth part before it 
was discontinued. Despite the model of the more recent Menantes, 
Weichmann patterns the PdN after the older collection and imitates 
Hunold only in that he appeals for contributions from the public. And 


although Weichmann makes much of the provincial exclusiveness of 
his collection, this turns out to be deceptive since he includes all the 
poets of Northern Germany, as well as those in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Latvia who wrote in German, in his definition of ‘‘Nieder-Sach- 


” 
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An unsuccessful attempt to carry on the series collection in Hu- 
nold’s manner was made in 1722 by Christian Gottlieb Stockmann. 
Two issues of his Auserlesene Teutsche Gedichte . . . appeared in that 
year, and although a second edition of the first issue was published in 
1723, the collection came to naught. Thus until 1727 PdN was the 
only active series collection, although the various parts of the Hofm. 
continued to be reprinted. In that year, however, a collection appeared 
which, according to the title, professed to be a seventh part of the 
Hofm. Actually, the publication of Part VII was the result of a per- 
sonal dispute between Johann Ulrich Koenig, the court poet at Dres- 
den, and the Silesian Gottfried Benjamin Hanke, who was engaged as 
a secretary at the same court. 

The latter’s success as a poet and his published evaluation of 
Neukirch as a poet without peer, living or dead, aroused Koenig to 
retaliation, and this took the form of a seventh part of the Hofm., 
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prefaced by a bitter critical examination of Hanke’s own poetry. 
Under Koenig’s aegis, Gottlob Friedrich Juncker undertook editorship 
of the volume and the writing of the merciless criticism. The poets 
represented in the collection are almost entirely members of the Leip- 
zig group, including of course Gottsched. 

The choice of the title was obviously motivated by commercial 
reasons. Juncker assures the reader that he has been commissioned by 
the publisher to edit the volume on the condition that he retain the 
traditional arrangement. But he does not hesitate to admit that, in 
spite of the title, few if any of Hofmanswaldau’s poems are contained 
in the volume. There is actually only one. Presumably an eighth part 
was also ready for publication, but it never appeared. 

Thus it would be presumptuous to consider the so-called Part VIT 
a real adjunct to the main body of the Hofm. Exactly eighteen years 
had elapsed since the appearance of Stolle’s Part VI, and in those 
eighteen years the rise of a rationalistic, utilitarian and primarily non- 
lyrical concept of poetry had carried poetical development in Germany 
far away from the Italianate style of the Second Silesians and their 
galante Lyrik. Although we can point to inner changes which took 
place in the collection between Parts I and VI, there is enough of what 
we may call a Silesian element to justify us in considering these parts 
as a whole. But the so-called seventh part belongs strictly to Leipzig 
and a new generation of critics, and it is so patently contrary to the 
Silesian character of the preceding parts that it cannot be called a 
true continuation of the Hofm. 

The year after the appearance of this spurious addition to the Hofm., 
an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the PdN was begun by three clergy- 
men of Franconia, Georg Ludwig Oeder, S. F. Weissmueller, and Georg 
Christoph Munz. In the foreword to the single volume of Poesie der 
Franken that appeared, Oeder admits that the title is presumptuous 
since it contains only the verse of the three clergymen, but he hopes 
that contributions from those born or living in Franconia will justify 
it in future parts. Since no continuations ever appeared, it is obvious 
that the collection was a complete failure. 

The following year a collection by Heinrich Richard Martens made 
its appearance and, although wholly unsuccessful, it is a further indi- 
cation of the periodical tendencies of the series collection. Mirtens’ 
Auserlesene Friichte der Deutschen Poesie was planned to appear in 
quarterly installments as Friihlings-, Sommer-, Herbst- and Winter- 
Friichte. Shrewdly the editor has decided on the quarterly as the golden 
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mean between the too frequent monthly and the too infrequent 
annual. Obviously the mortality rate of other series collections has 
engendered this less risky rate of publication. And, of course, the editor 
expects to get his supply of poetical material from a contributing 
public. 

Nevertheless, only two numbers of this collection ever appeared, 
Frithlings-Friichte and Sommer-Friichte for the year 1731. Yet, from 
Martens’ words in the preface to the latter number, one would con- 
clude that the collection had been a great success. He speaks of the 
“giitige Aufnahme”’ of the first issue, begs the indulgence of the 
“many” contributors, asking them to be patient if their works have 
not yet appeared, and also attempts to stimulate public interest by 
offering a prize (a copy of all four numbers) to the person who submits 
the poem judged best for the year. This type of advertisement is cer- 
tainly surprising for this period and can only be indicative of the 
moribund state of the fledgling quarterly. Although promised in this 
same preface, the other two numbers for the year 1731 never appeared. 

A slightly more successful, but nevertheless weak, attempt was 
Gottfried Behrndt’s Verirrte Musen, which began appearing in 1732 
and by 1734 had produced seven parts, called ‘‘Stiicke,”’ in the manner 
of Hunold’s collection. Indeed, Behrndt’s (or Bernander’s) collection 
proposes to be a “‘new Menantes,’”’ combining principles which had 
guided Hunold in the compilation of his collection with those that 
Gottsched had established in his Dichtkunst of 1730. But the heyday 
of the series collection was over, and Verirrte Musen could not ap- 
proach the success which its model had had. After it had ceased to 
appear, there were no new attempts to publish a collection of this 
nature. Even PdN was not having the commercial success of the 
Hofm., and the gap between the later parts is symptomatic of the de- 
clining popularity of this type of publication. Part III appeared three 
years after Part II (1726); Part IV (1732) was six years in coming; 
and then in 1738 both Parts V and VI appeared, the editor (J. P. 
Kohl, who took over from Weichmann after Part III) admitting as 
the reason for the discontinuation of the collection ‘‘{da®] es vieler 
Kiufer Umstinde nicht zulassen, sich in dieser Art von Biichern gar 
zu grofBe und kostbare Wercke anzuschaffen.”’ 

While this may be an appropriate reason for the discontinuation 
of a collection like PdN, whose parts were large volumes that would 
naturally be expensive, it is still a problem why the periodical-like 
imitations of Hunold’s collection did not enjoy a greater success, 
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since the brief numbers could not have entailed as great an expense as 
full volumes. On the other hand, the Hofm., whose individual parts 
were about equal in size to those of PdN, never lacked public support, 
as the numerous reprints of the various parts indicate. 

The answer to this problem lies, it seems to me, in the careful con- 
sideration of the whole phenomenon of the series collection, and this 
requires an approach to its development different from the mechanical 
chronological catalogue undertaken thus far. 

It was only briefly noted that between the years 1709 and 1718 no 
new series collections were begun. Actually this relatively brief hiatus 
would seem to have no serious import. But let us consider some of the 
more immediate factors, and it will take on a significance that is all- 
important for the development of the series collection. 

In the year 1709 the sixth and actually the last genuine continua- 
tion of the Hofm. appeared. Thus a phase wherein the Hofm. was by 
far the most dominant publication had come to a close. When the 
series collection was resumed with the publication of Menantes in 
1718, the character of its poetical content, the critical standards of the 
several editors were in the main the converse of those in the collections 
up to 1709. Yet it would be foolhardy to attempt to divide the de- 
velopment of the series collections into two neat phases with a parti- 
tioning gap of nine years. History, and literary history in particular, 
does not admit such a symmetrical organization. But used with dis- 
cretion, a division of this kind can aid in reaching a full understanding 
of the phenomenon of the series collection. 

The early years of the eighteenth century have been characterized 
on the literary level as a period of struggle for a new style, or, in broad 
terms, a struggle between the decadent Marinism of the poets of the 
Second Silesian School and the trend toward poetry in the style of 
French classicism. Naturally, the series collection, as an organ for con- 
temporary poetry, reflected the conflict that was taking place in the 
literary world. In the Hofm. alone the changes that can be noted be- 
tween Parts I and VI present an interesting and informative picture 
of the transition. Yet these changes are not so fundamental as those 
which separate the collections that appeared up to 1709 from those 
published after 1718. Thus it is advantageous to consider the develop- 
ment of the series collection in two phases; and disregarding momen- 
tarily the factors in collections between 1695 and 1709 which point to 
defection from the Marinistic style, we can designate the first as the 
Silesian Phase. 
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This term characterizes first and foremost the Hofm., also the 
Helicon and Etwas vor alle Menschen, all of which were produced in 
Silesia. Of the other collections that fall in this first phase and were 
published outside of Silesia (viz., SuGG, Mdrckische Neun Musen, and 
Musen-Cabinet), only the last requires special consideration. In the 
case of the first, we may assume with some certainty that the poetry 
contained therein was fully as Silesian in character as that in the early 
Hofm. The poets represented in this work, it will be noted, are identi- 
fied in the title as ‘‘beriihmte Schlesier und Mircker dieser Zeit.” It 
is thus plausible to assume that the Silesians referred to here are those 
generally classed as belonging to the Second Silesian School. More- 
over, it is entirely conceivable that the poets from Brandenburg in 
question were primarily the poets of the Berlin group who wrote in 
the manner of Hofmanswaldau and Lohenstein. At least two of the 
poets in this group, Besser and one E. Eltester, are well represented 
in the Hofm., primarily in Part II. Indeed, it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that the appearance of Part IT in 1697, containing as it did a 
considerable amount of verse by these two poets, anticipated, or con- 
flicted with, Vélcker’s project which appeared in the same year. 

We are not so fortunate as to have any concrete basis for specula- 
tion in the case of Mdrckische Neun Musen, and hence cannot draw 
any definite conclusions about the character of its contents. We must 
therefore again take refuge in the belief that this collection does not 
represent a monument of any importance for the development of the 
series collection in the first phase. 

The Musen-Cabinet, on the other hand, which appeared in Leipzig 
shortly after the turn of the century, is the only monument of this 
phase which shows a definite non-Silesian character and does not fit 
well into the scheme we have established. In the Musen-Cabinet there 
is a fundamental stylistic change which gives this work the character 
of a precursor of the collections of the second phase. For although the 
poetry in the Musen-Cabinet is often termed gallant, it is no longer 
comparable to the galante Lyrik of the Second Silesians. There is still 
the use of baroque poetical figures and devices which characterize the 
style of Hofmanswaldau and Lohenstein. Lacking, however, is the 
fanciful bombast, the spontaneity and musicality of these poets. A 
prosy, more realistic, and sometimes crude diction has supplanted the 
lyrically sensuous and sensual style of the Silesians. The epigrammatic 
character of the galante Lyrik has given way to a labored and verbose 
wittiness. And poetry, with the accent on new and unusual conceits 
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(“Inventionen’’), is now more than ever an intellectual exercise, the 
pitting of wit and intelligence against the exigencies of rhyme, meter 
and language to make a bon mot of a platitude. 

The first phase begins and ends with the Hofm., which outlived, 
and was far more influential than, any of the other works in this time 
span. And if we label the period from 1695 to 1709 the Silesian Phase, 
we do so primarily on the basis of the strong Silesian character of this 
work. Yet the appearance of a work like the Musen-Cabinet, along 
with the evidence which the later Hofm. and other works provide, 
indicates that this is a moribund state betraying the decline of Marin- 
ism as an acceptable poetical style. 

We can thus regard the Hofm. as an epitaph, as it were, to the 
poetry and poetics of the Second Silesian School. For after the nine- 
year lapse and the resumption of the publication of series collections, 
Silesian influence all but disappears in such organs of contemporary 
poetry. Indeed, Marinistic bombast, the gallant lyric are discredited 
and forbidden in the pages of these collections. Instead rationality of 
diction and thought, propriety and usefulness have become major 
criteria for acceptable poetry. It is of course well known that the 
movements from which this concept of poetry originated (Weise, 
Canitz etc.) were long in coming. But insofar as the series collection 
is concerned, the interval from 1709 to 1718 represents the real cessa- 
tion of Silesian influence. Thus with the appearance of Menantes a 
new phase begins in which Saxony, and Leipzig in particular, plays 
the major role. For convenience we call this the Rationalistic Phase; 
and it must be remembered that it falls largely in the period in which 
Gottsched rose to prominence as the literary mentor of Germany. 

Yet chronologically within this phase there is one collection which 
does not, on the basis of its inner character, admit unqualified associa- 
tion with the other contemporaneous monuments. This is Weich- 
mann’s PdN, perhaps more than any other collection an excellent ex- 
ample of the transitional period in which the series collection flour- 
ished. For despite the over-all antipathy which the collections from 
Menantes on displayed toward the Italianate style of the Silesians, 
PdN retained throughout the course of its publication (and it outlived 
all others in this phase) a tolerance for ‘die italienische Schreibart.”’ 
In the preface to Part I, for example, Weichmann boasts that his col- 
lection includes not only poems in the Italian style, (“das Metapho- 
rische, tiefsinnige und majestatische Wesen’’) or in the French (“eine 
leichte, wolflieBende und liebliche Dicht-kunst, die einer Prose nicht 
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gar unidhnlich ist’), but also verse in which there is a fusion of both! 

For this reason alone, PdN cannot be put into the same category 
as the other works of the second period. In some respects, PdN does 
show affinity to the contemporary series collections, but the tolerance 
the editors show toward the Italianate style separates it distinctly 
from the others. Perhaps the success of PdN, which, with the exception 
of Menantes, was the only work of consequence in the second phase, 
is largely attributable to just that tolerance. 

But successful as PdN may have been, it still could not compete 
with the Hofm. For although publication of the latter had ceased in 
1709, it continued to thrive in the form of reprints throughout the 
second phase. There were between the years 1722—37—i.e., roughly 
during the span of the PdN, indeed the course of the second phase— 
a total of twelve reprints, about two to each part, of the Hofm. proper. 
And this, it must be remembered, was a work containing poetry that 
was abhorrent to the then most authoritative critics! 

The question now arises: Why did the Hofm. continue to prosper 
even in a hostile atmosphere, as it were, whereas the critically more 
acceptable collections were generally dismal failures? This is perhaps 
due in part to the fact that the series collection, committed as it was 
to the publication of new poetry, could not reprint verse from popular 
poetical works, new or old. Thus, for example, no selections from 
Brockes’ Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott ever appeared in PdN , although 
that work was a kind of best seller in the years in which the collection 
appeared. The poets, it seems, did not regard the series collection as 
a proper organ for their best efforts and hence submitted only their 
lesser works or left this outlet wholly to the poetasters and the dilet- 
tantes. 

A more cogent reason is the fact that, as the tendency toward the 
rationalistic concept of poetry became stronger, the verse in series col- 
lections became less and less lyrical; they became, rather, vehicles for 
scholarly verse which was pedantic, correct and didactic but lacking 
in genuine lyrical spirit. By contrast the lyrical element in the Hofm., 
however inadequate much of it may seem to the modern mind, was 
strong enough to keep that work alive throughout the second phase, 
indeed until late in the eighteenth century. This development away 
from lyrical poetry can best be followed, at least in outline, by a brief 
discussion of the general make-up of the series collection, i.e., of the 
method by which verse was arranged in the individual monuments. 
Almost without exception the editors of all series collections used 
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the same principle of arrangement as Neukirch: a mechanical cata- 
logue of poems under different subject or form headings. This was 
perhaps not so much in direct imitation of the Hofm. as in adherence 
to an established practice. For such a method of arrangement had been 
in general use in poetical works at least since the early seventeenth 
century (Opitz) and was probably copied from the Greek Anthology. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the Hofm. and most 
of its imitators is the marked reduction of the individual categories. 
In Part I Neukirch had arranged poems under seven subject or form 
categories such as Begriibnis-Gedichte, Hochzeit-Gedichte, Sinn- 
Gedichte, etc. This arrangement was generally observed in the suc- 
ceeding parts of that collection; but in others, with the exception of 
PdN, the number of category divisions was reduced considerably. 

In addition to the usual epithalamic and epicedial categories, the 
Hofm. had such rubrics as Galante Gedichte, Verliebte Gedichte, Verliebte 
Arien, Vermischte Arien. But rationalistic influences and the protesta- 
tions of the clergy had made love a questionable subject for verse. In 
the extreme, the rationalist objected to metrical effusions of an ama- 
tory nature as useless, unedifying, indeed harmful to the reader. More- 
over, the very nature of such poetry required in these baroque times 
the use of a language which in its metaphorical extravagances was far 
removed from the rational and common-sensical. The excesses of the 
Second Silesians in their love poetry (one need only call to mind 
Besser’s outrageously obscene “‘Schofi der Geliebten oder Ruhestatt 
der Liebe’’) incited considerable objection to all love poetry on ethical 
grounds. 

Thus, as noted before, the Hofm. was under attack from the very 
beginning. And although ‘“‘galante’”’ and ‘‘verliebte Gedichte’’ con- 
tinued to appear in the various parts, it is obvious from Stolle’s 
preface to Part VI, for example, that the attack had not abated, in- 
deed had no small effect on this particular collection. Stolle attempts 
here to justify love poetry (‘‘verliebte Sachen’’) in rationalistic terms, 
stating, in refutation of the claims of the extremists, that love poetry, 
so long as it remains within the bounds of Christian propriety, does 
have a raison d@’étre: pure enjoyment and—a concession to the utili- 
tarian point of view—the improvement of the reader’s rhetorical 
ability. In the later Hofm. there is also a surprising amount of verse 
which is incongruous with the usual occasional or gallant poetry and 
which presages the intrusion of spiritual poems (Geistliche Gedichte) 
into collections of a primarily secular character. 
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Although almost any volume of poetry published in the early part 
of the eighteenth century had its section of Galante Lyrik, all series 
collections after the Hofm., with the exception of the Helicon (‘‘Ander 
Theil’’), disregarded verse in this genre. And concomitant with the 
reduction in the number of categories was the rapid curtailment of all 
poetry that was not primarily of an occasional character. The only 
new genre which intruded into collections of this type and became an 
independent category in some later collections was the so-called 
Geistliches Gedicht, which, as noted, had already appeared in the later 
Hofm. 

Another indication of the tendency away from lyricism was the 
disappearance of the so-called ‘‘aria’’ categories. These rubrics do not 
appear in all parts of the Hofm. itself but are frequent enough to in- 
dicate that the several editors felt a marked difference between the 
declamatory Gedicht and the musical Arie. Aria was a term which 
had superseded the designation ode in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and, as used by the Second Silesians, was a truly 
lyrical form, the last genuine example of the Kunstlied until the 
time of the Anacreontic poets. This ‘‘musical lyric’? had, however, 
largely because of its inherent purposelessness and concern with love, 
also lost its appeal to more rationally oriented minds. Thus “‘aria”’ 
categories are never found in series collections other than the Hofm., 
although the aria remained a part of operatic forms, like the cantata 
or serenade, which came from Hamburg and were often used as oc- 
casional poems—primarily as epithalamia. 

But such verse was so laden with the then modish operatic trap- 
pings and was so lacking in genuine lyrical quality that it can hardly 
be called poetry in the proper sense of the term. Gottsched himself 
complains in his Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst that too many 
so-called cantatas or serenades were simply occasional poems in 
musical form but without any real musical quality. 

With the rise of Gottsched the term ode became again the accepted 
designation for verse in the ‘‘Lied”’ forms. But the heroic ode in Gott- 
sched’s manner, which appeared in the series collections of the latter 
part of the second phase, was largely the occasional poem of adulation 
in stanza form and seldom approached the spirit and intent of the 
Kunstlied. Actually only the so-called Geistliche Gedichte, a number 
of which were written with a definite hymn melody in mind, were in- 
tended as musical rather than declamatory works. But here again there 
are very few that merit any consideration as genuine poetical efforts. 
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In short, the series collection became almost exclusively a vehicle 
for the occasional poem. Chiefly in monotonous alexandrines these 
AnlaBgedichte were on the whole insufferably pedantic and osten- 
tatious. Not a few thumped on with inexorable metrical regularity 
page after tiresome page, garnished with untold allusions to Biblical, 
historical and classical events and personalities which were then ex- 
plained in erudite footnotes. Unfortunately, such verse was also a 
commodity which enterprising poetasters produced for the great and 
the near-great for a fee or a favor. Much of the verse in the collections 
of the second phase can be written off as ‘‘gegenseitige Lobhudeleien”’ 
with which “die Gebildeten” of the day charmed and flattered each 
other. 

As mentioned above, the reluctance, indeed refusal, to include in 
collections poems that had already been published, stems in part from 
the practice established by the early Hofm., in part from public 
antipathy to collections which did not contain new or unpublished 
verse. In the larger sense this reflects the lack of historical sensitivity 
in these times. But there are a few collections in this period which 
cannot be called series collections and in which there is an attempt, 
however primitive and insufficient, to review in anthology-fashion 
poetical accomplishments of the times.5 There were also some voices, 
notably Morhof’s and Stolle’s, that called for choice collections of a 


5 T have found four works in this period which have a definite anthological charac- 
ter: (a) Historischer Lust-Garten . . . Nebst einem Anhange etlicher auLerlesener Poetischer 
Gedichte praesentiret, angebauet und erdffnet von Gottlieb Feinler. Leipzig / bey Johann 
Ludwig Gleditsch, 1702. (The “Anhang”’ contains poems by Opitz, Zesen, Hofmans- 
waldau, Schoch, the two Zieglers, Weise, Birken ef al., as well as Feinler’s own pre- 
viously published verse. A copy is in the Faber du Faur collection at Yale.) (b) Der 
Vortrefflichsten Teutschen Poeten verfertigte Meisterstiicke ... Rostock, 1721. (This 
work, unavailable to me, is mentioned by Sigmund von Lempicki in his Geschichte der 
deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Gottingen, 1920], p. 
241. It contains the poems of Opitz, Tscherning, Dach, Fleming, Rist and Hans Sachs.) 
(c) Das lustige Moral- und Satyrische Frauenzimmer-Cabinet Oder: Sammlung artiger 
Gedancken iiber die unartige Art derselben in auserlesenen kurtzen Versen und Epigram- 
matibus vorgestellet, ed. J. J. Rembold, Berlin, 1724. (A remarkably complete collection 
of piquant epigrams about women culled from German poets of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, together with a number of others in Latin [Owen] and 
Dutch. The original is in the ““Landesbibliothek” in Stuttgart; a microfilm copy in the 
Faber du Faur collection at Yale.) (d) M. Friedr. Andr. Hallbauers . . . Sammlung 
Teutscher auserlesener sinnreicher Inscriptionen nebst einer Vorrede darinne von den 
Teutschen Inscriptionen tiberhaupt eine historische Nachricht ertheilet wird. Jena im 
Waysenhause, Druckts und verlegts Christian Franciscus Buch, 1725. (I have not seen 
this work myself, but Prof. von Faber du Faur informs me that it is a kind of specialized 
anthology containing the rhymed inscriptional verse of such poets as Hans von Assig, 
Giinther, Lohenstein, Erdmann Uhse, Christian Weise, and many others.) 
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recapitulatory, i.e., anthological nature. But these early attempts, 
these voices had little effect until close to the end of the second phase, 
when in 1734 Johann Heinrich Stuss published a collection which was 
in part an anthology and which can be regarded as the first important 
step in the trend away from the series collection. Published in Nord- 
hausen by Johann Heinrich Gross, it bore the verbose title: 
Sammlung / Auserlesener / Gedichte / Welche / Als mehrentheils neue 
Proben / der nach jetzigem Geschmack / Erfahrner Kenner eingerichteten 
und / rein-flieBenden / Teutschen Poesie / Zum gemeinen Nutzen und Er- 
gétzen, / wie auch der Jugend zu geschickter Nachahmung / in III Theilen 
vorgeleget worden. 


Most series collections were considered by their editors more or 
less as a kind of educative tool. Neukirch, for example, envisioned the 
Hofm. as a guide for those who would pursue what he called the middle 
road of the gallant lyric. And in general the works that can be called 
series collections sought acceptance as reliable and modern “Bei- 
spielsammlungen”’ for those who would indulge in the genial pastime 
of composing poetry. This educative trait is in keeping with the then 
current belief that poetical perfection could be attained only by imi- 
tation and practice. 

But it remained for Stuss to begin the conscious separation of the 
anthology from the periodical-like collection and at the same time to 
emphasize educative intent to the point where his work became pri- 
marily a pedagogical tool. 

In his Historie der Gelahrheit (1724), Stolle had expressed the desire 
to see a compilation of poetry made for the benefit of youth of the 
wealth of material in the three major collections of the times, the 
Hofm., Menantes, and PdN. A selected compilation of lyrical verse 
from these collections was needed, he felt, because much in the Hofm. 
was objectionable for ‘“‘zarte Gemiiter.’’ He was undoubtedly also well 
aware that, despite the advertised selectivity of their contents, these 
works contained much worthless poetry. His was, in short, a desire for 
an anthology selected from the raw material, as it were, contained in 
these trade collections. And Stolle, whose ideas about poetry, its value, 
and its place in the life of man were not yet up-to-date, sought such 
an anthology simply ‘“‘zu einem allgemeinen Vergniigen.”’ 

But Stuss, who regarded his work as a partial fulfillment of Stolle’s 
wish, had more utilitarian aims. As a pedagogue and, at the time, a 
warm supporter of Gottsched and his theories, he conceived of such 
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an anthology as a textbook for teaching youth the mechanics of 
prosody and diction and, moreover, as a practical answer to the prob- 
lem of acquiring expensive poetical works. Furthermore, he altered 
Stolle’s idea to make it more palatable to his generation of poetical 
theorists. Stolle wanted a ‘‘Selectum von denen zur galanten Poesie 
gehérigen Getichten’’; Stuss acknowledged this as his intent but not 
without redefining the word ‘“‘galant.” And to him “galante Poesie”’ 
was “elegant” and “‘zierlich” but did mot consist in ‘‘verliebte Eitel- 
keiten.” 

This rejection of love poetry is certainly not Stolle’s conception of 
“galante Dichtung” and is indeed quite the reverse of what he ad- 
vocated in his preface to Part VI of the Hofm. Significantly, Stuss 
pointedly refrains from mentioning the Hofm. in his preface, even 
when he paraphrases the passage from Stolle, nor does he use it as a 
source for his anthology. As far as he is concerned, the only two col- 
lections fit for his purpose are Menanties and PdN. 

In addition to these sources, Stuss proposes to select poems from 
the works of other ‘“‘teutsche Haupt-Poeten,’”’ but the anthological 
character of his collection is threatened when he makes room for un- 
published or individually published poems. It is important, however, 
that Stuss is fully aware that a collection of such poetry is not an 
anthology and does not fulfill entirely his original plan. It would have 
been simple, he says, to compile a sizable volume of unpublished or 
individually published poems that could be regarded as “‘eine Fort- 
setzung von Menantes Sammlung.” But he chooses to use restraint 
in this respect and to uphold his original intent in accord with Stolle’s 
suggestion. 

It is necessary to comment briefly on how Stuss’s work fulfilled 
the concept anthology and how far it strayed from the plan of the 
series collection. Actually there is no significant external difference 
between Stuss’s work and the collections we have discussed. Stuss re- 
tained the traditional format, arranging the poetry in subject cate- 
gories and dividing his lengthy compilation—there are about 1,000 
pages of poetry—into three parts which did not, however, appear 
separately. Apart from a few poems by Opitz, Stuss confined his selec- 
tion almost wholly to verse by poets of the early eighteenth century. 
And as far as content is concerned, the same holds true for Stuss’s 
work as for the series collections of the second phase: the occasional 
poem is the chief product offered. Here, however, the almost total 
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exclusion of epithalamia is indicative of how low the theme of love, 
even in chastened form, has sunk in the eyes of those responsible for 
the education of youth. 

All in all, except for the practically new idea of exploiting the pub- 
lished poetica! heritage for pedagogical purposes, Stuss’s work remains 
very much in the tradition of the series collection. Pitiful as it may 
seem, his Sammlung auserlesener Gedichte is nevertheless a step forward 
in anthological development; and it represents for us the most im- 
portant beginning of a separation between the poetical collection as 
an organ for new verse, i.e., a kind of poetical journal, and the anthol- 
ogy as a recapitulatory work whose intent is both practical and aes- 
thetic. Insofar as we can distinguish between the aims of the various 
types of poetical anthologies, we can designate Stuss as the father of 
the textbook anthology. 

The series collection came to an end shortly after Stuss’s work 
appeared, i.e., in 1738, the year in which Parts V and VI of PdN were 
published. Space does not permit any real discussion of possible 
reasons for the somewhat abrupt disappearance of this type of poetical 
publication. But the comparatively high mortality rate among the 
collections discussed here, and primarily among those in the second 
phase, is ample indication that this phenomenon did not succeed as a 
commercial enterprise. From the literary point of view, it is significant 
that this type of publication should come to an end almost concur- 
rently with the overthrow of Gottsched, for in the second phase the 
series collection had become a kind of unofficial organ for poetry 
written according to Gottschedian poetics. 


APPENDIX 
Tue Serres CoLLecTION: A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


The full title is given only where the collection makes its first appearance; 
otherwise easily recognizable short titles are used. In some cases, however, the 
full title has been shortened for reasons of practicality. An asterisk before a 
title indicates that the collection is in the Faber du Faur Collection at Yale 
University; a dagger indicates that the work was unavailable. In other cases 
the location of a work is given after the title. 


1605 


*Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen auserlesener und biG her 
ungedruckter Gedichte erster theil nebenst einer vorrede von der deutschen poesie. 
Leipzig, Bey Thomas Fritsch. 
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1697 
Hoffmannswaldau . . . ander Theil. 
+Sinnreiche und Galante Gedichte der beriihmten Schlesier und Marcker dieser 
Zeit, deren einige eintzeln und sehr wenig, etliche aber gar nicht gedruckt gewesen, 


anietzo vorgestellet von J.V.B. Th. I [only part]. Franckfurt a. d. Oder, Verlegts 
Joh. Vélcker. 


1699 


*Des Schlesischen Helicons auserlesene Gedichte Oder Etlicher vortrefflicher 
Schlesier bi anhero ohnbekandte Poétische Galanterien, ... Franckfurt und 
Leipzig, In Verlegung Michael Rohrlachs seel. Wittib. und Erben in Liegnits. 


1700 
Helicon ... Ander Theil. 
1702 


Des Neu-Eréffneten Musen-Cabinets aufgedeckte Poétische Wercke.. . erste 
Entrée ... (ed. Erdmann Uhse, publ. Friedrich Groschuff, Leipzig. An edi- 
tion [1715] containing all eight entrées and appended poems is in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library.) 


1703 
Musen-Cabinel .. . 2., 3., Entrée. 
Hoffmannswaldau . . . dritter Theil. 

1704 
Musen-Cabinet ... 4., 5., 6., Entrée. 
Hoffmannswaldau . . . vierter Theil. 

1705 
Musen-Cabinel .. . 7. Entrée. 
Hoffmannswaldau . . . fiinfter Theil. 

1706 


tMiéirckische Neun Musen, Welche sich Unter den Allergro& méachtigsten Schutz 
Sr. Kénigl. Majestat in PreuBen, Als Ihres Allergnidigsten Erhalters Und 
Andern Jupiters, Bey gliicklichem Anfang Ihres Jubel-Jahres Auff dem Franck- 
furtischen Helicon Frohlockend aufgestellet. Erste [only] Assemblée [ed. Erdmann 
Wircker]. Verlegts Joh. Volcker [Frankfurt a. d. Oder], 1706, 


1707 
Musen-Cabinet . . . 8. Entrée. 
1709 


*Etwas vor alle Menschen / Das ist / Neuer Vorrath allerhand recht curiésen 
auch in beliebtem Schertz die sonst bitter eingehende Wahrheit vorstellender 
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Gedichte / ...in unterschiedene Parthien [10] gebracht. Gedrucki in der Poe- 
tischen Cammer-Druckerey / 1709. [Rohrlach in Gérlitz] 


Hoffmannswaldau . . . Sechster Theil. 
1718 


*Auserlesene und theils noch nie gedruckte Gedichte unterschiedener beriihmter 
und geschickter Manner, susammengetragen und nebst seinen eigenen an das 
Licht gestellet von Menantes. Halle, In Verlegung der Neuen Buchhandlung, 
1718. [Stiicke 1-10] 


1719 
Menantes . . . Stiicke 11-16. 

1720 
Menantes . . . Stiicke 25-27. 

1721 


*C. F. Weichmanns Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen oder allerhand, mehrenteils noch 
nie gedruckte Gedichte von den beriihmtesten Nieder-Sachsen . . . erster Theil, by 
Johann Christoph Kissner im Dom, 1721. 


1722 


*Auserlesene Teutsche Gedichte / verschiedener geschickter / Poeten und Poetinnen 
/ Nebst seinen eigenen / dem Druck iibergeben / von Christoph Gottlieb Stockmann. 
Erstes Stiick. Leipzig, 1722. (Zweytes Stiick, 1722] 


1723 
Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen . . . Zweiter Theil. 

1726 
Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen . . . dritter Theil. 

1729 
Hoffmannswaldau . . . siebenter Theil. 

1730 


Poesie der Franken. Erste [only] Sammlung. Franckfurt und Leipzig, bey Peter 
Conrad Monath, 1730. [Brown University Library, preface missing.] 

1731 
*Auserlesene Friichte Der Deutschen Poesie einiger Ober- und Nieder-Sachsen 
mit FleiL susammengetragen von Heinrich Richard Martens. Erste Sammlung, 
Leipzig und Wolfenbiittel, In der MeiBnerischen Buchhandlung, 17.32. 

1732 
Auserlesene Friichte . . . andere Sammlung. 


Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen . . . vierter Theil. 
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Bernanders Sammelung Verirrter Musen / Darinnen Theils serstreute, theils noch 
ganiz ungedruckte Jedoch auserlesene Gedichte Verschiedener beriihmten und 
geschickten Persohnen / Nebst seinen eigenen. Magdeburg und Leipzig, Verlegts 
Christoph Seidels sel. Wittbe und Georg Ernst Scheidhauer. 1732. [Stiicke 1-2] 
[Princeton U. Library] 


1733 
Verirrte Musen . . . Stiicke 3-6. 
17 34 
Verirrte Musen . . . Stiick 7. 
1738 
Poesie der Nieder-Sachsen . . . fiinfter, sechster Theil. 


A. G. DE CAPUA, JR. 
University of Illinois 
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THE RETENTION OF THE RADICAL VOWELS U AND I 
OVER AGAINST AN A OF THE END SYLLABLE IN OLD 
ICELANDIC WEAK VERBS 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to show that there are certain examples 
in which the retention of the radical vowels u:i (instead of the pho- 
netically correct allophones o:¢) before an a of the end syllable repre- 
sents a phonetic pattern first established in the preterit-present verbs 
and then extended into the é- and 6-verbs. The material is very lim- 
ited because the radical vowels u:i very seldom occur in the é-class, 
although i occurs somewhat more frequently in the 6-class. There 
are also certain restrictions which further limit the scope of the 
investigation: e.g., the omission of the nasal classes, which retain the 
original “:7 as phonetically correct over against an a of the end sylla- 
ble and therefore could not be due to the pattern of the preterit- 
presents but to a phonetically correct vowel relation. The «# in the 
preterit-present verb unna “‘to love” is phonetically correct before the 
double nasal and also in the preterit form munda (in which the dental 
suffix follows the single nasal) from the preterit-present muna ‘“‘to 
remember” (cf. the é-verb una, unda ‘‘to be satisfied’). Also denomi- 
native verbs in which the «:i are based upon their derivative sub- 
stantives (e.g., kul ‘“‘a cool breeze”: kula, ada “‘to blow gently”) must 
be omitted because here the stem vowel was based upon the sub- 
stantive and had nothing to do with the preterit-present pattern. 

Within this restricted frame of reference I take as my point of de- 
parture the infinitive forms of the preterit-presents Purfa, vita, in 
which the «:i were regularly retained in both ON and WGme. (cf. 
ON purfa, vita; OE durfan, witan ; OHG durfan, wizzan) after a-umlaut 
had developed, which is a proof that the retention of the #:7 was due 
to the same cause in North-WGmc., viz., leveling in the paradigm in 
favor of the inflected forms. In the preterit-tense forms the allophones 
o:e appear in WGmce. (cf. OE dorfte; OHG dorfta, wessa), but never in 
ON (purfta, vissa). Gothic shows no a-umlaut under any conditions 
whatsoever. . 

I then co-ordinate the infinitive forms burfa, vita with the preterit 
forms purfta, vissa and try to show how this pattern intruded into the 
é-verbs, which in the preterit forms were on a level with the preterit- 
presents through loss of the intermediate vowel (*é), and was then 
extended to the é-verbs, which contained an intermediate vowel 
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a(<*6) in the preterit forms: in the trisyllabic form klifada the a of 
the middle syllable would have the same effect upon the i of the stem 
syllable as does an a in the end syllable of the infinitive form klifa 
“to climb.” 


I. usa 


(a) Preterit-present verb burfa “‘to need.’”’ The strong forms of the 
preterit tense are represented by arf: burfum of the third ablaut 
series. When the verb passed over into the weak conjugation, a new 
infinitive had to be created. This was done by adding the infinitive 
ending -a to the stem purf- (burf-a), which represents the null grade 
of the third ablaut series as preserved in the strong plural forms 
purf-um, -ud, -u. Since there is no evidence that the u in burfa ever 
suffered a-umlaut>o (*borfa) in Old Icelandic,' any more than in 
WGmc, it seems most plausible to assume that the # was retained in 
conformity with the phonetically correct « in the plural paradigm, 
where the vowel « of the end syllable occurred throughout the para- 
digm (purfa with u after the pattern of burf-um, -ud, -u), and was 
then extended to the preterit form purft-a, in which the « was in con- 
formity with the phonetically correct uw in the plural paradigm: i.e., 
purft-a: burft-um, -ud, -u parallel to purf-a:burf-um, -ud, -u. This 
parallelism could not be disturbed by the second and third person 
singular of the preterit paradigm inasmuch as the vowel e of the end- 
ings (*-ér, *-é, Goth. -és, -a) could not cause a-umlaut: purft-er, -e is 
phonetically correct. The stem purf- then came to serve as the stem 
syllable of the new preterit-present verb purfa. 

(b) E-Verbs. Two examples: duga “to be of use” and ugga “to fear.” 

(1) Duga, dugda, dugat was originally a preterit-present verb of 
the second ablaut series, as is attested by OHG foug (Goth. daug) : tu- 
gon. When the verb duga passed over into the weak é-class, the infini- 
tive form duga, based upon the plural stem dug- in *dug-um (=OHG 
tugon), and the preterit form dugda (=OHG tohia) remained unaltered 
(*dugé0a>dugda=OHG tohta). Only the present-tense inflection 
(dug-er, -e, etc.) and the past participle form dug-a-t serve to distin- 
guish the new é-verb from the original preterit-present. Since the « in 
duga: dugda coincides with the u of the original preterit-present forms, 
this u is on a level with the u in burfa:burfta and must in both verbs 
be explained in the same way. 

(2) Ugga, ugda, uggat does not represent an original preterit- 


! Only Old Norwegian Jorfa shows the phonetically correct form. 
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present verb as does duga, but it most probably followed the pattern 
of duga because of the geminate gg, which in the preterite form was 
simplified before the dental suffix, so that the form ugda (<*uggda) 
was on a level with dugda. Dugda:duga would necessarily lead to 
ugda:ugga with radical vowel u, since the vowel relation u:a in the 
infinitive and preterit forms always remained unaltered. If this had 
not been the case, we should have expected the vowel relation o:a 
(*ogga: *ogda), for all the verbs of the é-class whose stem does not end 
in g or gg show the allophone o before an a of the end syllable: e.g., 
brosa, brosta “‘to smile,” loda, lodda ‘‘to cling to,” skolla, skolda ‘‘to 
dangle,” /olla, tolda ‘‘to cleave to,”’ etc. 

(c) O-verbs. No examples. 

II. i:a 

(a) Preterit-present verb vita “‘to know.’’ The preterit-present verb 
vita, vissa belongs to the first ablaut series (veit: vitum) and the phone- 
tic pattern i:@ must be explained in the same way as the w#:a in 
pburfa, burfta and duga, dugda. 

(b) E-verbs. One example: lifa, lifda ‘‘to live” (lifa<*libén; cf. OE 
libban, OHG libén > NHG leben). The radical vowel i in lifa represents 
the null grade of the first ablaut series as does the 7 in the preterit- 
present vifa and is preserved in the strong verb */idan in OHG (di- 
liban, bi-leib= Goth. bi-laif, Goth. Calendar) bi-libun, bi-liban, NHG 
(bleiben, blieb) geblieben and in the ON inchoative verb lif-nan “to 
come to life, revive.’’ Since the intermediate vowel *é was lost in the 
preterit-tense formation (*liféda>Jifda), parallel to the lack of the 
thematic vowel in the preterit-present verb vila, vissa (<*wit-td), it 
seems most probable that lifa, lifda (instead of *lefa, *lefda) followed 
the established pattern of the preterit-present vita, vissa. 

(c) O-verbs. Examples are rather numerous, but all confined to 
verbs whose radical vowel i represents the null grade of the strong verb 
of the first ablaut series which furnished the stem of the secondary 
weak verb: e.g., (klifa, kleif), klifum, klifenn: klifa, klifada ‘‘to climb;” 
(prifa, breif), brifum, pbrifenn: prifa, brifada “to seize,’’ etc. There is 
therefore no reason why the i in klifa, prifa should be separated from 
thei in Jifa, which likewise represents the null grade of the first ablaut 
series as in the preterit-present vita. Occasionally the allophone e 
appears: e.g., in dvena (for *dvina; cf. OE dwinan) ‘‘to dwindle, become 


2 Except, of course, the nasal classes, which I have omitted; see my introductory 
remarks. 
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lax,’ svena: svina “‘to disappear,”’ and prefa: brifa. This represents the 
same alternation between original i and the allophone e as in 
hidra: hedra “here,” stige: stega> stege: stiga, hence stiga: stega, oblique- 
case forms in the singular paradigm of stige ‘‘ladder.’”’ This alternation 
was favored in the 6-verbs by the fact that in the present-tense system 
an a of the end syllable occurred not only in the infinitive form but 
also throughout the singular indicative paradigm: cf. prif-a, -ar > pref- 
a, -ar; hence inf. prif-a>pref-a, resulting in the phonetically correct 
vowel relation e:a<i:a. In the é-verbs, on the other hand, the endings 
of the present indicative singular were -e, -er (lif-e, -er), which pre- 
served the phonetically correct vowel relation i:e, for an e of the end 
syllable, unlike an a of the end syllable, could not cause a-umlaut; 
hence prif-a, -ar>pref-a, -ar, but lif-e, -er unaltered. This sporadical 
development from the 1:4 pattern of the preterit-present vita into the 
phonetically correct pattern e:a in the 6-verbs was probably due to 
the combined influence of the inflection forms and those 6-verbs with 
original (PGmc.) radical vowel e, in which the phonetically correct 
vowel relation e:@ was uniformly preserved: cf. jef-a ‘‘to smell,” 
pef-a, -ar with pref-a, pref-a, -ar with e:a<i:a. 
ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 

Umiversiry of Kansas 
















SPENSER’S CUDDIE: EDWARD DYER 


THE PROBLEM of personal and historical allegory has long been a 
stumbling-block in the poetry of Edmund Spenser. The possibility or 
significance of definite or detailed identifications has been questioned, 
many scholars regarding the average identification as an idle diver- 
sion in the realm of pure conjecture. It is my firm belief, however, 
that we cannot make any safe judgments on Spenser as a humorist or 
as a satirist until we determine the personal allegory in his poems. 
And even when an identification is not too certain, if sensibly based 
on Spenser’s immediate background and established scholarship it 
often leads to a closer study and surer knowledge of Spenser’s en- 
vironment and his relations to his contemporaries. In addition, the 
exploration of real-life counterparts for characters in literature often 
reveals aspects of an author’s mind and art that have been hitherto 
undeveloped. With this apologia I again set sail in the troubled waters 
of personal allegory in the poetry of Spenser. 

The Shepheardes Calender, which appeared in December, 1579, is 
certainly a poem dealing in personal allegory. A gloss to the September 
eclogue which specifically identifies Hobbinoll as Gabriel Harvey 
further informs that the other characters of the various eclogues 
represent Spenser’s ‘‘familiar freendes and best acquayntaunce.”’ It is 
most reasonable, then, to seek the identifications of the characters of 
the Calender in the two circles of friends in which Spenser moved and 
worked in 1578 and 1579: (1) that of Bishop Young of Rochester (and 
the other court and London-area bishops with whom Young was 
closely associated) ; (2) that of the Earl of Leicester and the group at 
Leicester House, where in late 1579 Spenser was employed in some 
capacity, resided at times, and enjoyed the friendship of Philip Sidney 
and Edward Dyer (as the Spenser-Harvey letters tell us). Stressing 
Spenser’s association with the Leicester group, I wish to present evi- 
dence in this article that Spenser intended to represent Edward Dyer 
in Cuddie of the Shepheardes Calender—a suggestion which, as far as 
I know, has never before been made. 

Scholars have not been able to agree on the identity of Cuddie. 
Herford thinks Cuddie of the February eclogue is not the same char- 
acter as Cuddie of the August and October eclogues, but the rest 
ignore this problem and concentrate on Cuddie of October. R. W. 
Church and Higginson suggest that October’s Cuddie may be Edward 
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Kirke; Fleay hesitantly suggests Fulke Greville. The others disagree 
over the extent to which Cuddie stands for Colin Clout or Spenser. 
Warton and Collier thought that Colin and Cuddie were different 
persons. On the other hand, Craik, Lowell, Grosart, and Jusserand 
identify them. Herford and Renwick believe that they are distinct 
persons, but that Cuddie in certain ways represents Spenser’s posi- 
tion and attitude.' 

The Spenser-Harvey letters amply attest Spenser’s friendly assso- 
ciation with Edward Dyer. Dyer is mentioned together with Sidney 
in eight places, and once separately.” In his letter of October 15 and 
16, 1579, Spenser remarks that Sidney and Dyer have him “in some 
use of familiarity” and asks Harvey to imagine what things were said 
by the three of them to Harvey’s ‘‘credite and estimation.” Later in 
the letter Spenser promises to show Harvey’s verses to Sidney and 
Dyer. 

Spenser evidently felt a little freer with Dyer than with Sidney, 
for in the same letter he wrote that he intended to dedicate My 
Slomber and “other Pamphlets” to Dyer rather than to Sidney. 
Spenser had prefaced this remark by mentioning how the author of 
the School of Abuse, which was dedicated to Sidney, was for his labor 
scorned. “‘Suche follie is it not to regarde aforehande the inclination 
and qualitie of him to whome wee dedicate oure Bookes.”’ In his next 
letter (of April, 1580) Spenser wrote Harvey: ‘‘Truste me, you will 
hardly beleeve what greate good liking and estimation Maister Dyer 
had of your Satyricall verses. . . . ”” Harvey also intended to dedicate 
his virelays to Dyer, in his Letter Book terming him ‘‘In a manner oure 
onlye Inglish Poett.’* It would indeed be strange if Spenser, in the 
many personal allusions in the Calender, should not celebrate his 
friendship for Dyer, influential courtier and the most important court 
poet of the time. 

That the mysterious Cuddie is a friend of Spenser’s cannot be 
doubted, for he is twice referred to by Harvey in his “Gallant Familiar 
Letter” dealing with English Reformed Versifying. Harvey writes 
Spenser that he will henceforth give over trifling (i.e., his verses) and 
concentrate on studies and pursuits that will carry with them a cer- 


! See Variorum Spenser, Vol. vu, The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), I, 334, 
374-76. 

2 See Variorum Spenser, Vol. rx, The Prose Works (Baltimore, 1949), p. 250. 

* Gabriel Harvey, Letier Book of, 1573, 1580, ed. by E. J. L. Scott (Printed for the 
Camden Society, 1884), p. 89. 
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tain material reward. “For, I pray you, what saith M. Cuddie, alias 
you know who, in the tenth Aeglogue of the foresaid famous new 
Calender?”’ He then quotes the two stanzas from October in which 
Cuddie bemoans the fact that from his poetry he ‘‘Little good has 
got, and much lesse gayne.’’ Harvey then goes on to say that it might 
be different in Spenser’s case (‘‘Master Colin Cloute is not every- 
body’’); and even though Cuddie and Harvey (‘‘old companions” of 
Spenser) have not profited from their verses, Spenser, by means of 
special favor of ‘‘Mistresse Poetrie,’’ and ‘‘some personall priviledge, 
may happely live by Dying Pellicanes, and purchase great lands, and 
Lordshippes, with the money which his Calender and Dreames have, 
and will affourde him.” 

As I have pointed out in earlier articles, many of the names in the 
eclogues are fairly literal or easily decipherable.‘ In itself the name 
Cuddie is not as obvious as many others, but it could represent Ed- 
ward Dyer or Cosn (Cousine)*® Dyer, one of the foremost members of 
the group at Leicester House. But the literal closeness of the name—or 
absence of such closeness—has little to do with the strength of my 
arguments for this identification. 

Cuddie first appears in the February eclogue. Although in the 


Argument we are told that February is ‘‘rather morall and generall 


, 


then bent to any secrete or particular purpose,’’ a gloss informs us 
that Cuddie, ‘‘whose person is secrete,’’ is a real person in love with 
Phyllis, ‘‘the name of some mayde unknowen.”’ Compared with the 
later ecclesiastical eclogues, February is indeed ‘‘morall and generall,”’ 
but Spenser gives us a few cues to Cuddie’s identity. In the Argument 
Cuddie is called an “unhappy Heardmans boye,” a term whose sig- 
nificance has been hitherto overlooked. Although Spenser is not en- 
tirely consistent, a gloss either gives us direct information (Hobbinoll 
is Harvey), or terms are used that reveal his intentions. In the ecclesi- 
astical ecolgues, for instance, a shepherd is a bishop, and a shepherd’s 
boy (like Colin in September) is someone serving a bishop in some ca- 
pacity or other. A ‘“‘Heardmans boye”’ would suggest someone closely 
associated with Leicester, who in 1565 was given permission to estab- 


* See my “Diggon Davie Again,” JEGP, xivi (1947), 144-49; “Spenser’s Morrell 
and Thomalin,” PMLA, Lx (1947), 936-49; and “Piers of the Shepheardes Calender,” 
MLA, rx (1948), 1-0. 

5 See Ralph M. Sargent, Af the Court of Queen Elizabeth: The Life and Lyrics of Sir 
Edward Dyer (London and New York, 1935), p. 66, for the use of Cosn, a term which 
was employed as a friendly or familiar term of address or designation in court circles. 
Sargent’s excellent life of Dyer proved to be most useful to me in writing this paper. 
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lish a quasi-royal retinue of a hundred personal followers—his herd.® 
Leicester was in fact the only Herdman’—i.e., powerful member of 
the nobility—with whom Spenser was closely connected in 1579. 
Dyer and Sidney were the most important ‘‘Herdman’s boys’”’ with 
whom Spenser was on friendly terms at this time, but the internal 
evidence of this eclogue——as well as of the later eclogues in which 
Cuddie appears—points to Dyer as the “unhappy Heardman’s boye.”’ 
In fact, most probably February good-naturedly satirizes the domi- 
nant note of Dyer’s lyrics and mirrors his situation at the time of the 
composition of the Calender. To clarify my subsequent arguments, at 
this point I will give a brief sketch of the pertinent facts in Dyer’s 
career. 

Edward Dyer, one of the earliest and finest of Elizabethan lyric 
poets, attended Oxford between 1558 and 1561; there, according to 
Anthony 4 Wood, Dyer first revealed “his natural inclination to 
poetry”’ and also his “‘excellency in bewailing and bemoaning the per- 
plexities of love.’’* Coming to Court (probably in 1565 after the death 
of his father), Dyer, the possessor of at least a dozen manorial estates 
of moderate size,® secured the patronage of Leicester. Although nomi- 
nally attached to the latter and serving him at first as a confidential 


agent or gentleman secretary, Dyer won a place for himself at Court 
and the friendship of Burghley, Hatton, Walsingham, and Henry 
Sidney. In 1570 the Queen, for ‘‘good and faithful service,”’ granted 
Dyer the stewardship of the manor and woods of Woodstock, Oxford, 
for life. In 1571 Dyer experienced the capriciousness of royal favor, 
languishing for four years under the Queen’s displeasure—and 
writing gloomy lyrics about his situation. In September, 1575, on the 


* Sargent, p. 18. Dyer probably entered Leicester’s service at this time. As an im- 
portant member of Leicester’s group, Dyer had dependents and followers (usually 
suppliants for royal favor). It should be noted that in Cuddie’s misfortune the latter 
also suffer: His “ragged rontes all shiver and shake.” February, |. 5. In late 1579 
Spenser could no doubt be included among the “ragged rontes.” 

? The main meaning of herdman is a keeper of a flock or herd of domestic animals. 
The term also means a keeper or guardian. See NED. The term is carefully used in the 
Calender. Cuddie is never a shepherd or shepherd’s boy. This “cattle” metaphor is 
curiously used in the September eclogue, |. 124, where powerful courtiers who alienate 
diocesan properties or make other exactions on churchmen are called Bulls of Basan. 
The engraver of the woodcut before February also carefully distinguishes between 
Cuddie’s cattle and Thenot’s sheep. This distinction is significant and must be in- 
telligibly explained. 

* Sargent, Dyer, p. 9. 

® According to one account, Sir Thomas Dyer left his heir Edward an income of 
four thousand pounds, besides fourscore thousand pounds in money (Sargent, p. 12). 
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Queen’s visit to the royal domain of Woodstock, and amid the 
pageantry prepared for Elizabeth, Dyer, as the mournful minstrel of 
the Oak, made a dramatic and personal appeal to her in his Song in the 
Oak. This performance returned Dyer to prominence and royal favor, 
winning for him as well the grant of the tanning monopoly. The latter 
did not prove too profitable, for in 1578 Dyer, burdened by the ex- 
penses of living at Court, importuned a loan from the Queen. On 
March 27, 1579, his petition was granted: three thousand pounds pay- 
able in three years—a sum which was far inadequate for his immediate 
needs and which he was never able to repay. With most of the Leices- 
terian faction who opposed the French marriage, Dyer was probably 
in retirement from Court—and in the Queen’s displeasure—in late 
1579 (when the Calender appeared).'® It is generally accepted that 
most of Dyer’s lyrics were written in the 1570's." 

In February Cuddie complains bitterly of his misfortune (‘‘ranke 
Winters rage”’ with its ‘bitter blasts’’), and both the bitterness of the 
complaint and the general situation match Dyer’s position in 1578-79 
and the tone of his characteristic lyrics. In such poems as A Fancy, I 
Would It Were Not As It Is, and Divide My Times, Dyer expresses 
his utter wretchedness in terms that echo Cuddie’s complaint. For in- 
stance, in Divide My Times Dyer laments: 


For carefull thought, and sorow sundry waies 
Consumes my youth before my aged daies. 


His ambition has been thwarted: 

Kept from the reach wherto it would desire.” 
In I Would It Were Not As It Is Dyer stresses the agonies of disap- 
pointed ambition. To his sorrow he has learned 


That he that lyfts his heart to hye 
Must be contente to pine and dye." 


In February Cuddie, of course, represents ambitious youth fretfully 
and unhappily encountering disappointments and misfortunes; and 
Thenot (here the eclogue is perhaps ‘“‘morall and generall”’) represents 
philosophic old age counseling patience and fortitude. In his thrice 
thirty years Thenot has faced life without complaint, never opposed 
fortune, 


10 Sargent, pp. 9-70. 

" Sargent, p. 166. 

2 Sargent, pp. 177-79. 

8 Sargent, pp. 180-81, ll. 47-48. 
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But gently tooke that ungently came." 


In his lyrics Dyer so often speaks the very sentiments of Cuddie that 
it is possible to believe that in February Spenser is indulging in some 
lighthearted banter and in a friendly fashion is mocking his friend 
Dyer’s mournful lyrical note. 

If we provisionally accept Cuddie as a portrait of Dyer, we can 
detect some hidden meanings in February. For instance, when Thenot 
advises Cuddie, 


The soveraigne of seas he blames in vaine, 
That once seabeate, will to sea againe,” 


perhaps Elizabeth is referred to (in spite of the gloss on Neptune), 
and Dyer is being told that since he knows from experience the uncer- 
tainty of courtly favor, he has only himself to blame for subjecting 
himself to such hazards. The reference to Phyllis in this eclogue and 
in the gloss would also be significant, for Dyer, as Coridon, had been 
singing his hopeless love for the nymph Phyllis in lyrics whose spright- 
liness belied his broken heart. In Alas, My Heart Dyer concludes: 

Die, Coridon, the spoile of Phyllis eye: 

She cannot love, and therefore thou must die." 


The important thing to remember here is that Spenser was closely 
associated with Dyer in 1579, through him and Sidney and Leicester 
Spenser hoped to win preferment at Court, and Phyllis would have 
meaning principally in terms of Spenser’s immediate circle of friends 
at this time.'” 

Cuddie does not play a very important role in the August eclogue 
as the judge in the singing match between Perigot and Willy, two 
shepherd boys. But note the consistency with February in the desig- 
nation of Cuddie: the Argument before August carefully calls Cuddie 
a ‘‘neatheards boye,”’ and three times in the eclogue proper Cuddie is 
called a ‘‘heardgroom.” In the gloss it is intimated that Perigot is a 
real person, and in the eclogue we are told that he earlier had lost a 
spotted lamb in a song contest with Colin Clout. If Cuddie is Dyer, 
no better arbiter could be chosen, for Dyer at that time was the 


™ February, |. 8. 

* LI. 33-34. 

‘6 Sargent, p. 189, ll. 29-30. In Sidney’s Arcadia Coridon represents Dyer (Sargent, 
p. 66). 

17 T recognize, of course, that Phyllis, besides occurring in Virgil and Horace, was 
widely employed in pastoral poetry. 
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recognized and outstanding court poet. August concludes with Cud- 
die’s reciting a ‘“‘dooleful verse of Rosalind that Colin made’’—a 
tribute to the poet of the Calender, but also a possible tribute to Dyer, 
who was Spenser’s predecessor and possible model in ‘‘dooleful” love 
lyrics. In fact, the whole Rosalind portion of the Calender—by way of 
imitation—could well be a tribute to Dyer, for in such “‘bewailing and 
bemoaning”’ Dyer was justly famous. 

The whole of the October eclogue fits Dyer perfectly. At times 
Spenser has, of course, himself in mind in the character of Cuddie, and 
a gloss intimates as much. Spenser’s problem was also Dyer’s, but it is 
easy to detect when Cuddie is speaking for poets in general at the 
Court of the Queen and when for himself. At one time in this eclogue 
Cuddie confesses his inability to write on heroic and epic subjects (as 
far as we know Dyer never wrote anything other than short lyrics), 
and that Colin Clout is better able to attempt such flights—and would, 
too, were he not in love." 

Here it might be well to stress that the Calender is primarily a 
dramatic poem. The characters of the Calender—Spenser’s “familiar 
freendes and best acquayntaunce’’—express their own experiences 
and points of view, and at times these experiences and points of view 
are clearly not Spenser’s. Cuddie of the October eclogue would exem- 
plify the dramatic nature of the Calender: he is a recognized court 
poet who has never been properly rewarded for his graceful lyrics; he 
has consequently become thoroughly disillusioned and has ceased to 
write poetry. Also he has apparently never written in the epic vein. 
This situation would certainly not fit Spenser, who was making his 
confident poetic début in the Calender and was working on the first 
draft of his epic, the Faerie Queene (as the Spenser-Harvey letters 
tell us). 

Dyer is, I think, the only poet of the time who in 1579 could be 
called ‘‘the perfecte patterne of a Poet’’—as Cuddie is called in the 
Argument before October. For almost twenty years he had been recog- 
nized as the model courtly poet.!® Philip Sidney, of course, was be- 
ginning to be known as a poet among the small group of kindred 
spirits at Leicester House; and Spenser, in his meetings with, or un- 
published letters to, Harvey, must have spoken about Sidney’s poetic 
abilities in glowing terms, for Harvey in the published letters praises 
Dyer and Sidney in extravagant fashion. For instance, in his “Gallant 


18 October, ll. 85-90. 
19 See Sargent, pp. 166-73. 
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Familiar Letter” (probably written in late April, 1580) Harvey calls 
Dyer and Sidney ‘‘the two very Diamondes of hir Maiesties Courte.”’ 
Later in the letter he mentions that a “‘worshipfull Hartefordshyre 
Gentleman” of his acquaintance lacked a good poetic pattern for his 
verses such as Sidney or Dyer would have been able to furnish. In the 
same letter Harvey calls Dyer and Sidney the “incomparable and 
myraculous Gemini,’”’ whom, as poets, he would chalk up in the 
“Catalogue of our very principall Englishe Aristarchi.”” But as we 
might gather from Gosson’s dedication of the School of Abuse to 
Sidney, the latter was not generally known as a poet in 1579.” 

Spenser is, of course, thinking of himself and his future as well as 
of Dyer, when Cuddie, ‘‘finding no maintenaunce of his state and stud- 
ies, complaineth of the contempte of Poetrie and the causes thereof: 
specially having bene in all ages, and even among the most barbarous, 
alwayes of singular account and honor...’™ But if we can judge 
from Dyer’s financial troubles in 1578 and 1579, as well as from his 
earlier experiences, there were real grounds for dissatisfaction on 
Dyer’s part. 

Let us examine October in part, noticing how the speeches fit 
Dyer, who had begun to give up verse-writing about 1579.” In the 
first six lines Piers tells Cuddie to hold up his “heavie head.” 

Whilome thou wont the shepheardes laddes to leade, 
In rymes, in ridles, and in bydding base: 
Now they in thee, and thou in sleepe are dead. 


In his reply, Cuddie complains that from his poetry he 
Little good hath got and much less gayne. 


Piers then points out the glory and moral usefulness of Poetry in its 
ability to kindle and restrain, but Cuddie reiterates the lack of ma- 
terial reward for poetry: something more substantial than praise is 
required. Piers then encourages Cuddie to abandon his “dapper dit- 
ties” and sing of heroic subjects—of Elizabeth and Leicester. Cuddie 
replies that Virgil through the encouragement of Maecenas did leave 
the pastoral for the epic vein, but such patrons—and heroic subjects 
for the poet’s verse—have disappeared, and poetry has come into con- 
tempt or withered in the degeneracy of later ages. In the last part of 


2 See Variorum Spenser, Vol. rx, The Prose Works, p. 251 (commentary on ll. 50— 
§2). 

*! Argument before October. 

* Sargent, p. 166. We have no certainty about the dating of most of Dyer’s extant 
lyrics, but Sargent believes that Dyer’s poetic activities “fiourished in the 1570's.” 
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October Cuddie stresses the tyrannical power of love: the poet cannot 
love or be oppressed by economic problems and be a poet at the same 
time. Wine is the only true friend of poetry. With the help of Bacchus, 
Cuddie could write of heroic subjects. But his ambition cools: true 
content is in the humble life. 

In this last speech of Cuddie in praise of wine,” it is possible that 
Spenser (or Dyer) is twitting Bishop Piers (the Piers of October as I 
have indicated in an earlier article), a close friend of both the Young 
and Leicester circles and a recognized teetotaler.* The final four lines 
of Cuddie on content seem to echo Dyer’s most famous lyric, My 
Mind To Me A Kingdom Is (a poem, by the way, which doesn’t agree 
in its philosophy with most of Dyer’s other poems—or with his life). 
We do not know when Dyer wrote this poem, but it was probably 
written before 1580—most probably between 1571 and 1575 when he 
had fallen from the Queen’s favor and spent much time in semi- 
retirement at Woodstock Park—as an expression of one side of his 
character, the result of a temporary philosophic acceptance of the 
bitter disappointments and injustices of court life. These four lines, 
then, could well be a complimentary reference by Spenser to Dyer’s 
most famous poem. 

Cuddie in Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine probably represents the 
same person as the Cuddie of the Calender. As Professor Percy W. 
Long has explained, Spenser is here employing a literary device: the 
poem, addressed primarily to the Court, is ostensibly related to his 
Irish friends on his return from England.* But these friends are of 
England as well as of Ireland. Hobbinoll stands for Harvey (as in the 
Calender), and Cuddie probably represents Dyer. Cuddie, one of the 
main interlocutors of the poem, helps to elicit from Colin Clout his 
experiences at Court. Of the six interruptions of Cuddie,* the most 
important occurs after Colin’s relation of the passage of Raleigh and 
himself to Cynthia’s land. Cuddie feigns ignorance: 


What land is that thou meanest (then Cuddy sayd) 
And is there other, than whereon we stand??’ 


% October, ll. 97-118. 

* DNB, “John Piers.” Bishop Piers adopted such a strict rule of abstinence that 
even in his last sickness his physician was unable to persuade him to take a little wine. 
My article on Piers is in MLQ, rx (1948), 1-9. 

% Variorum Spenser, Vol. vu, The Minor Poems, 1, 451. 

* LI. 80-87; 96-99; 290-91; 304-307; 616-19; 823-34. 

27 L]. 290-91. The irony would be further pointed by the fact that Dyer was one 
of the most traveled of Elizabeth’s roving ambassadors and had become internationally 
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Colin then rebukes Cuddie for his ignorance, and proceeds to contrast 
the happy side of English life with the dangers and miseries of exist- 
ence in Ireland—information which is, of course, well known to Dyer, 
but directed to those of the court circle who have no proper apprecia- 
tion of conditions, or Spenser’s trials, in the Savage Island. Cuddie’s 
next two interruptions are likewise ironical. Cuddie feigns ignorance, 
seeking to know how Cynthia’s land is different and what heavenly 
graces exist there. Cuddie then questions Colin’s extravagant praise of 
Cynthia, giving Colin an opportunity to be even more extravagant 
in his eulogy of the Queen. 

As far as I know, Dyer’s influence on Spenser has never been in- 
vestigated. Scholars no doubt feel that most of Dyer’s poems—because 
of his aversion to printing them—are lost beyond recall,?* and that 
the thirteen poems to which Dyer’s authorship can be reasonably 
established, furnish scanty evidence for any study of this kind. Dyer, 
however, in his manuscript poems and through his personal influence 
may well have been an important factor in Spenser’s poetic develop- 
ment. For instance, the employment of native English words, as well 
as the defense of their use in the poetry of the Calender in the Epistle 
to Harvey, may have been due in part to Dyer. At any rate, this con- 
cern corresponds with Dyer’s practice. According to Sargent, “His 
contemporaries recognized the native quality of Dyer’s verse. Dyer’s 
direct poetic sources are all English.’”*® 

Personal allegory in literature—because of the contradictory and 
often extravagant arguments of its expositors—is properly suspect, 
but we should carefully distinguish between the various levels of prob- 
ability. To insist on personal allegory in the Shepheardes Calender, for 
instance, is quite different from insisting on personal allegory in all 
books of the Faerie Queene or in any one of Shakespeare’s plays. In 
the Calender—I emphatically repeat—a gloss not only tells us that the 
characters of the poem represent Spenser’s “familiar freendes and best 





famous through his imprisonment at Prague by Emperor Rudolph in early 1591 in an 
incident connected with the frauds of Edward Kelley, the celebrated alchemist. Dyer, 
released through the intercession of Elizabeth and Burghley, was back in England by 
August, 1591. Sargent, pp. 97-122, gives an interesting account of Dyer’s experiences 
in Bohemia. Colin Clout was probably written in late 1591. Variorum, Minor Poems, 
I, 451. 

*8 Sargent, pp. 165-66. Sargent writes: ‘““Dyer’s songs were not intended to pass 
beyond the circle of friends to whom they were read or sung. If a friend made a copy 
of one of them he was expected to preserve the anonymity of the author” (p. 57). 

9 Sargent, p. 167. 
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acquayntaunce”’ but proceeds to identify specifically Gabriel Harvey, 
a friend of Spenser’s Cambridge days who might not be otherwise 
recognized, Harvey not being a member of the ecclesiastical and court 
circles in which Spenser traveled in 1578 and 1579, and for which he 
largely wrote this first important work. The other characters would 
have been obvious to almost everyone who was connected with the 
problems and personnel of the London-area bishoprics and the group 
at Leicester House. That they are not so obvious to us is largely due— 
despite the magnificent scholarship of Professors Greenlaw, Percy W. 
Long, and A. C. Judson—to our failure to study the Calender in its 
proper historical context. 

In conclusion, let me be the first to admit that this identification of 
Cuddie and Dyer (like my earlier identification of Thomalin and 
Bishop Cooper) is not capable of absolute proof. At the most we get 
a congruity and convergence of biographical detail and internal evi- 
dence that make for probability. But even so the quest is worthwhile. 
If Cuddie represents Edward Dyer—and a great deal of evidence so 
indicates—this identification and other similar identifications en- 
able us to realize Spenser’s easy familiarity with some of the most 
important people in the court and ecclesiastical circles of his day, his 
graceful parody and gay banter, his irony, his bold attack on the 
Queen and Burghley for neglecting deserving poets—or for failing to 
support and protect bishops who are vitally concerned about the wel- 
fare of the Established Religion.*° 

Paut E. McLANE 


University of Notre Dame 


* T wish to thank the Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library. This study 
was in part written while I held a Huntington Library Fellowship. 
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TWO NOTES ON HENRYSON’S TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID 


I 
For quhilk wanhope his teiris can renew 
Quhill Esperus reioisit him agane 
Thus quhyle in Ioy he leuit quhyle in pane.! 


THE PRONOUNS here refer to Troilus. More specifically, they refer to 
that “twight” Troilus as he is described by Chaucer in the last book 
of Troilus and Criseyde. Criseyde has gone among the Greeks; but her 
departure is not long since, and her promise to return can still mean 
a realistic something to Troilus. Criseyde, in company with Diomede, 
has departed from Troilus; but of these, there is but one who realizes 
unerringly that ‘‘Diomede is inne, and Troilus oute.’® Who so under- 
stands is not King Priam’s son; he is dejected because of the going of 
his love, but he has as well the comfort of her promise to return. 
Troilus lies, then, ““Bitwixen hope and derk disesperaunce.” (T. &. C. 
11, 1307). It will be his to experience the moods dark and bright, the 
states low and high, 
As doon thise loveres in hir queynte geres, 


Now in the crope, now doun in the breres, 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle. (Cant. T., A. 1531-33) 


This, or something like it, would seem to be the redolence of the 
lines from Henryson’s Testament. The first verse makes mention of 
‘“‘wanhope,”’ the low state and the dark mood. The third verse, with 
its repeated ‘‘quhyle,” the one linked to joy and the other to pain, 
refers to both conditions, to both moods. The intervening line must 
complete the collocation; and the verb “‘reioisit’’ indicates that this is 
accomplished, that here is the element the antithesis of that in the 
first verse. But the bringer of solace and hope is here said to be 
Esperus. Now Esperus, it is sometimes argued, can be connected in 
the first instance with Hesperus, the Evening Star (by reason of ortho- 
graphical similarity). And the Evening Star is not readily associated 
with the renewal of hope in the hearts of waiting lovers; the appear- 
ance of such a star is finitive, conclusive and restrictive; it signifies 
the onset of a darkness which is welcome to lovers united, or about to 


‘ Robert Henryson, The Testament of Cresseid, print. Henry Charteris (Edinburgh, 
1593 [Brit. Mus. C. 21, c. 14]), fol. 2a; hereafter cited as Charteris. Skeat designates it 
E. 


? Cf. Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. v, 1519. Chaucer quotations are from The Complete 
Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
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be united, but which is loathsome to lovers separated.* Moreover, it is 
observed that Henryson elsewhere shows himself familiar with the 
word “‘esperance’’; he uses it in the opening line of the eighth stanza 
of the ‘‘Garmont of Gud Ladeis.”’ In the second instance, then, Es- 
perus can be associated with “‘esperance’”’ meaning “‘hope”’ (by reason 
of contextual significance). This double association points the ill- 
fitting nature of Charteris Esperus, and also indicates how the un- 
satisfactory form may have arisen. It is seen as resulting possibly from 
a compounding of a terminology having wrong association, with a 
significance carrying appropriate association. In brief, Esperus is by 
Hesperus out of original ‘‘esperance.” 

Such, or something similar, has been the attitude of a number of 
editors of the Testament. And for these W. W. Skeat, G. Gregory 
Smith, and H. Harvey Wood can be spokesmen. Says Skeat: “The 
reading Esperus in E. is comic enough. Even Thynne has misread 
esperans, and has turned it into esperous. There can be little doubt 
that esperans here means “hope,” as it is opposed to wanhope in the 
line above. The word was known to Henryson... . ”* Gregory Smith — 
records: ““Esperus (T. esperous) for esperans (the contrary of wan- 
hope), by confusion with the familiar Hesperus.’ H. H. Wood states: 
“this reading in C. and T. has been taken to be a confusion of original 
‘esperance’ with ‘Hesperus’... . ’ 

In these quotations, words such as ‘“‘comic’”’ and “confusion” in- 
vest the form Esperus with the quality of spuriousness. Yet the pre- 
cise method of corruption is not easy to make out. It is difficult to 
accept that the copyist responsible balked at and confused the word 
“esperance”’ in his text. It is of frequent occurrence in Middle Scots 
writings. Sir William Craigie gives eighteen instances from ‘‘the older 
Scottish tongue,” and at least thirteen of these can be dated earlier 
than 1593, the date of the Charteris print.’ Nor is the word unknown 
in the non-Scottish literature of the period; the Oxford English Dic- 


* The behavior of Troilus awaiting Criseyde’s return, with his moods largely 
governed by the approach of night and of morning, is a particular illustration (Troilus 


and Criseyde, V, 512 ff.). 
4 W. W. Skeat (ed.), Chaucerian and other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), p. 521; hereafter 


cited as Skeat, Chaucer. 
5 G. Gregory Smith (ed.), The Poems of Robert Henryson, Scott. Text Soc. (Edin- 


burgh, 1906-14), 1, 45; hereafter cited as Gregory Smith. 
*H. Harvey Wood (ed.), The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh, 


1933) Pp. 252. 
7 William A. Craigie, A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue (Chicago, 1931—), 


s.v. “Esperance.” 
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tionary records several occurrences, to which may be added Lydgate’s 
employment of it in line 26 of “To my Soverain Lady” (Skeat, 
Chaucer, p. 281), and its use in line 1033 of the anonymous “Court of 
Love,”’ where it is personified (ibid., p. 437; p. Ixxvi has comment on 
the Scottish “flavour” of the poem). A copyist prior to Charteris, 
supposedly working in a milieu of prints, texts, and the written word, 
may reasonably be assumed to have recognized “‘esperance.’”’ And if 
“esperance’”’ were comprehended it must then be postulated that by 
it the copyist was reminded of Hesperus, causing him to write down 
Esperus. But this is a strange confusion. Esperus owes nothing, in 
effect, to ‘‘esperance”’; it is merely a truncated form of Hesperus, and 
like it, is a proper noun. Confusion, it may be suggested, would have 
resulted in a more confused end-product. Truncation is not neces- 
sarily an aspect of chaos. 

Such dissatisfaction springs from the assumption that Esperus is 
a corrupt form. The postulation is not necessary, for the word is a 
proper name in its own right, and a not infrequent variant of Hes- 
perus. Besides Henryson, other Middle Scots writers who use it are 
James I and Gavin Douglas. In stanza 72 of the Kingis Quair we read: 


This is to say, approch gan the nyght, 
And Esperus his lampis gan to light.* 


In one of Douglas’s Prologues to the Aeneid occurs the couplet: 


And Esperus in the west wyth bemis brycht 
Vpspringis, as for-ridar of the nycht.® 


Furthermore, the equivalence of the two forms is adequately illus- 
trated by comparing certain lines from Henryson’s Fables as they ap- 
pear in the Charteris print (1570) and the Bannatyne MS (1568). In 
Charteris line 615 reads: ‘‘And Hesperous put up his cluddie heid,”’ 
which in Bannatyne is found as: ‘And Esperus put of his cloudy 
hude.”’ Line 1165 in the print occurs as: ‘“‘Quhen Hesperus to schaw 
his face began,” while in the manuscript it reads: ‘‘Quhen esperus to 
schaw his face began’”’ (Gregory Smith, 1, 46, 86, 251, 293). As well, 
in this same manuscript the name esperus occurs in line 6 of the Scots 
song entitled ‘‘O lusty may w*t flora quene.””!° Turning to a representa- 
tive of the English Chaucerians, we find that with John Lydgate 


§ James I of Scotland, The Kingis Quair, ed. W. W. Skeat, Scott. Text Soc. (Edin- 
burgh, ror1), p. 19. 

* See George Eyre-Todd (ed.), Mediaeval Scottish Poetry (Glasgow, 1892), p. 266. 

‘© The Bannatyne Manuscript, ed. W. Tod Ritchie, Scott. Text Soc. (Edinburgh. 
1928—), 111, 300; hereafter cited as Ritchie. 
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Es perus is a frequent form. In both his major works and in his minor 
pieces it appears as a normal spelling." 

These occurrences, in Middle Scots literature and in the writings 
of Lydgate, point to the genuineness of Esperus as a variant of Hes- 
perus. In Henryson’s Testament it is used with the connotation of 
solace and renewal of hope. Even though Esperus, then, be a demon- 
strably autonomous form, this linked inference of ‘‘rejoicing’’ can still 
cause difficulty for the modern reader. But indication of the context 
of certain of these spellings may make easier the appreciatiun of such 
an association. A threefold significance of Esperus becomes apparent. 

In the first place it can convey the sense of comforter to sorrowful 
hearts, without any explicit reference to time of day. In Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glas (1348-53) we read: 


Willi planet, O Esperus so brist, 

Pat woful hertes can appese and stere, 
And euer ar redi buruz sour grace & myst 
To help al po, pat bie loue so dere, 

And haue power hertis to set on fire 
Honour to 30w of all pat bene here-inne.” 


In the second instance, Esperus the comforter must be appre- 
hended as the Evening Star; and here Lydgate furnishes three illustra- 
tions. One is to be found in ‘‘Complaint of the Black Knight” (610-16): 


And as I wrote me thoght I sawe aferre, 
Fer in the west lustely appere 

Esperus, the goodly bright{e] sterre, 

So glad, so feire, so persaunt eke of chere, 
I mene Venus with her bemys clere, 

That heuy hertis oonly to releve 

Is wont of custom for to shew at eve. 


(MacCracken, 1, 407) 


The lover of whom the poet is especially thinking is but another 


" See Bk. 1, 2734, Bk. u, 2775 of Troy Book, ed. Henry Bergen, Early English Text 
Soc., E.S. 97, 103, 106, 126 (London, 1906-25); Bk. rx, 3418 of Fall of Princes, ed. H. 
Bergen, EETS, E.S., 121-24 (London, 1924-27); line 1348 of Temple of Glas, ed. J. 
Schick, EETS, E.S., 60 (London, 1891); or “Complaint of the Black Knight” 612, 
“The Churl and the Bird”’ 64, “The World is Variable” 66, “Quis dabit meo capiti fon- 
tem Lacrimarum?” 19, all in Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. Henry N. MacCracken, 
EETS, E.S. 107, O.S. 192 (London, 1911-34), cited hereafter as MacCracken, I, etc. 

® Schick, p. 56. True it is that the stanza immediately following begins: “O my3ti 
goddes, daister after ny3t.” But there exists probably but a “disjunctive” relationship 
between this and the previous stanza. If the opposite view is taken, then the occurrence 
of Esperus in line 1348 here must be considered alongside that in “Quis dabit,” men- 
tioned later. 
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Troilus, waiting ‘‘His owne lady in armes to embrace.’”’ Another illus- 
tration occurs in ‘“The Churl and the Bird” (64-67): 


Esperus afforcid hir corage, 

Toward euyn, whan Phebus gan to weste, 
Among the branchis for hir avauntage, 

To syng hir complyn, & than gon to reste. 


(MacCracken, 1, 471) 


And this is the bird 


Which with hir song makith heuy hertis liht, 
That to bihold it was an heuenly siht 

How toward evyn & in the daw/e]nyng, 

She did hir peyn most amorously to syng. 


(60-63, MacCracken, 11, 471) 


Yet another relevant quotation forms lines 2734-36 of the first 
section of Troy Book ; there Lydgate writes: 
And Esperus, with hir stremes glade, 


Pat bene so fresche so lusty and so mery, 
Gan recoumforte al our emesperie. 


(Bergen, Troy, 1, 93) 


The context of these verses is one wherein Medea at “‘twyli3zt” waits 
for her lover Jason. It is a situation similar to that of Troilus and 
Cresseid in Henryson’s poem. 

In the third case, Esperus the solace-bringer is found identified 
with the Morning Star. Of two illustrations, the first is again provided 
by Lydgate. In the third stanza of “Quis dabit meo capiti fontem 
Lacrimarum?” the sorrowing Mary, referring to Christ crucified, 
declares: 

This Esperus hath hyd his bemys Cleer 
And is of newe corteyned ffro my sight. 


Whan shal this day-sterre shewe me his bemys briht, 
To clere the trouble of myn adversyte?™ 


Here verses 3 and 4 restate the significance of 1 and 2; and day-sterre 
parallels Esperus. The other quotation is from the song in the Banna- 


18 MacCracken, 1, 324-25. The linking of Esperus and Morning Star (though 
without reference to comforting, etc.) is also seen in lines 65-68 of Lydgate’s “The 
World is Variable” (MacCracken, u, 846): 

In Aurora a-fore Phebus doth spryng, 
Risyth with Esperus, namyd the day sterre, 
Thy tydy shepperde to save froom mortal werre, 
His owne sheep to hym moost amyable. 
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tyne MS already mentioned—‘“‘O lusty may”’ (Ritchie, 111, 300). This 
is a slight and pleasant piece in praise of the gladding month of May. 
The time of day is unequivocally that of the “‘fresch mornyngis befoir 
the day”’ (18). Especially do “All luvaris pat are in cair” find comfort 
(16); and particular mention is made of one source of solace— 


... esperus that is so bricht 
Till wofull hairtis castis his ly*. (6—7)™ 


The form Esperus, then, can carry a number of significances. It 
may represent a general comforter; it may stand for the gladdening 
Evening Star; it may signify the solacing Morning Star. And the lack 
of restrictive material in the context of Henryson’s Esperus makes it 
reasonable to suggest as appropriate any one of these three interpre- 
tations. Especially interesting is Lydgate’s eclectic employment of 
the proper name. This said, there need not be assumed on the part of 
Henryson a direct debt to Lydgate—or, indeed, an acquaintance with 
his writings. Though this latter is very probable.“ Yet it cannot be 
a principle radically unsound which seeks to interpret and justify a 
given form in a text usually reliable’ by reference to kindred yet more 
explicit usages in a poet of an age and a tradition generally those of 
Henryson himself. Charteris Esperus can be regarded as an autono- 
mous, noncorrupt form, invested with a number of redolent signifi- 


4 Prof. Bruce Dickins (Times Lit. Supp., December 11, 1924) refers to this same 
occurrence as one of his two supporting illustrations for the retention of Charteris 
Es perus. He quotes a “modernized and anglicized” form of the couplet, appearing in 
1682 as: 

Then Aurora that is so bright, 
To wofull hearts he casts great licht. 
The conclusion seems to be that the Aurora of 1682 is equated with the esperus of 1568. 
This does not necessarily follow; it is just as probable (perhaps more so) that the “‘mod- 
ernization” entails a substitution of Aurora meaning “Lucifer” etc., for the less familiar 
functioning of esperus. In any case, the association of Esperus with the Morning Star 
exists already in the 1568 version. Prof. Dickins’ other illustration is taken from John 
Donne’s “Second Anniversary”’: 
Venus retards her not, to enquire if shee 
Can (being one starre) Hesper, and Vesper bee. 
In this juxtaposition, Hesper signifies the Morning Star; therefore Esperus (another 
form of Hesper) can carry the same significance. Yet the situation and expression here— 
along with the passionate ratiocination and the paradoxical argument—are so emi- 
nently Donne’s that we perhaps pause before valuing them as common property, and as 
relevant to a discussion of usages in others. 

6 Among others, see Marshall W. Stearns, Robert Henryson (New York, 1949), p. 
70, and footnotes; P. H. Nichols, ““Lydgate’s Influence on the Aureate Terms of the 
Scottish Chaucerians,” PMLA, xtvii (1932), 516-22. 

“The Charteris edition is undoubtedly the most authoritative text at present 
known. .. .” H. Harvey Wood, op. cit., p. xxvi. 
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cances, any one of which is appropriate to the context. As such, it can 
be allowed to remain; and in thirteen of the some fifteen versions of 
the Testament appearing before 1897 (the date of Skeat’s edition) it 
does remain."” 


II 


The feird was blak, callit Philologie 
Quhilk rollis Phebus doun into the sey. (Charteris, fol. 4b) 


At the conclusion of her blaspheming of Cupid and Venus, Cresseid 
falls down “‘in ane extasie’’; and in her swoon it seems that she hears 
a silver bell being rung by Cupid. Such a sound causes the seven plan- 
ets to descend from their spheres in order to sit in judgment upon the 
blasphemer. There follow in the text seven portraits, every one given 
up to the description of a particular planet. The order of appearance 
agrees with the order of remoteness from the earth, as apprehended 
in the pre-Copernican cosmology; thus Saturn is portrayed first, and 
the Moon last. Occupying a central position is the description of 
Phebus. Henryson devotes to it three stanzas, the last of which is con- 
cerned with the four steeds of the Sun. Nomenclature is of significance 
here, and in the Charteris print the horses are named Eoye, Ethios, 
Peros, and Philologie. Such, of course, are a reminder of Ovid’s practice 
in the Metamorphoses: 
Interea volucres Pyrois et Eous et Aethon, 


Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon hinnitibus auras 
flammiferis implent pedibusque repagula pulsant. (1, 153-55)'* 


In three instances, the correspondence holds to some degree; that 
Ovid’s Pyrois, Eous and Aethon should become Henryson’s Peros, 
Eoye and Ethios is acceptable to most when “‘poet’s licence” is invoked. 
But that Phlegon in the Latin poet should become Philologie in the 
Scots appears oulré to the majority, since this latter is an “‘ . . . amaz- 
ing form . . . which can only mean ‘philology’!’’ So declared Skeat in 
1897 (Chaucer, p. 523). 


‘7 These are listed by Stearns in his Appendix A. I ignore the editions of J. Ross 
(Laing’s text, but somewhat modernized) and H. M. Fitzgibbon (modernized extracts). 
The two exceptions, which read Esperance for Esperus, are the Kinaston MS and the 
1663 Anderson (?) print. In many respects these two versions demonstrate a groping 
towards “editorship” and a concern to alter based on the assumption that the reader 
knows only what the “editor” knows. Occasionally (as in the case of the Anderson (?) 
handling of Philology discussed below) the reader is flattered. For Anderson (?) see 
note 40. 

'8 Ovid, Metamor phoses, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1936 [reprint of 2nd ed.]), 
I, 70. 
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Similar dissatisfaction with the Charteris form can be observed at 
a much earlier period. At London in 1598, Thomas Speght produced 
his edition of Chaucer. In many essentials, the volume is a reprint of 
William Thynne’s issue of 1532. Thus the Testament of Cresseid is again 
included (fol. 194-97), and again without mention of Henryson’s 
authorship. The couplet in question appears as: 


The fourth was black, called Philologee 
Whiche rolleth Phebus doun into the see. 


These lines, with their southernized orthography, are a virtual reprint 
of what appears in Thynne’s edition. Yet this is not the whole of the 
matter. The last section of Speght’s volume is entitled: ‘Corrections 
of some faults, and Annotations vpon some places,”’ and here occurs 
a folio-reference to the Testament followed by an editorial injunction; 


thus: 
195 1 Philologi, read Phlegone. 


Subsequent to the appearance of Speght’s edition, the preference 
for Phlegone becomes apparent.'® The Kinaston MS (ca. 1640) shows 
_it.2° So does Alexander Chalmer’s version of the Testament (1810) ,” 
and in David Laing’s edition (1865) it appears as Phlegonie.” Another 
group of editors accepts the substitution of Phelgone for Philologie, 
but with the realization that such a change metrically harasses the 
line concerned. By way of remedy, use is made of the connective “‘and”’ 
after the caesura, in order to eke out the verse; and the following 


pattern is evolved: 
The fourth was black, and called Phlegone. 


This is the make-up of the line in the versions of the Testament given 
by John Urry,” John Bell, Robert Anderson,” and James Sibbald.” 


18 The relationship in time between the Speght edition and the Testament as found 
in MS L. I. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is uncertain. For the latter cannot be 
dated with any precision. Yet there seems good reason for placing it affer 1598, not only 
since it reads Phlegone, but because of the advanced adequacy of the punctuation. Thus 
on p. 1 is found: “love’s queene,” and on p. 7: “son’s quarrell.” See Henry Cecil Wyld’s 
note to par. 315 of his Short History of English (London, 1929 [reprint of 3rd ed.]) indi- 
cating the late appearance of —’s for the possess. sing. (hereafter cited as Wyld). 

20 Bodleian MS, Add. C.287, p. 488. 

21 In Vol. 1 (294-99) of Works of the English Poets (London). 

2 In The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (Edinburgh). 

* See pp. 333-38 of his edition of Chaucer’s works (London, 1721). 

* See pp. 5-27 of Vol. x of The Poets of Great Britain (London, 1776-1803). 

% See pp. 409-14 of Vol. 1 of The Works of the British Poets (London, 1795). 

%* See pp. 157-76 of Vol. 1 of Chronicl+ of Scottish Poetry (Edinburgh, 1802). 
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And the repeated concern to modify the verse, so that it includes 
Phlegon without violation of metre, emphasizes the value credited to 
such a proper name. 

In seems, then, that after the sixteenth century, such a form as 
appears in the Charteris print goes out of favor. It is frequently re- 
jected arbitrarily. It is but once accepted—and then perforce pas- 
sively, for this sole occurrence is found in George Chalmer’s acknow- 
ledged reprint of Charteris.”’ 

It is discussed critically only in comparatively recent years, and 
here again the result is that Phlegone is ‘‘inne’’ and Philologie ‘‘oute.” 
Such discussion is initiated by Skeat, and he declares: ‘““‘The names of 
the four** horses are curiously corrupted from the names given in Ovid 
Met. ii.153, viz. Eéus, AZthon, Pyréeis, and Phlegon. ... As to the 
name of the last horse, it was obviously meant to take the form 
Philegoney, in order to rime with sey (sea), and I have therefore re- 
stored this form” (Chaucer, p. 523). Gregory Smith (1, 48) also postu- 
lates the Metamorphoses as a source for the names of the four steeds 
of the Sun. He refers to the emendation suggested by Skeat, but re- 
jects it, saying “‘.. . it seems better to read thus— 


The feird was blak [and] callit Phlegonie.” 


This, in effect, is reversion to the policy of Urry, Bell, and the others. 
Professor Bruce Dickins in his edition of the Testament (London, 1945 
reprint) presumably follows Skeat; he substitutes Philegoney which 
is glossed on p. 40 as: “‘Phlegon . . . an obvious correction of the Char- 
teris Philologie and Thynne’s Philologee.’*® Then comes H. Harvey 
Wood, who, in the last scholarly edition of Henryson’s poems, com- 
ments to this purpose: ““The names of the four steeds derive from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. ...In both Charteris and Thynne, Phlegon 
appears as Philologee. K and SJ give the correct reading” (op. cit., 
p. 256). 

Comparatively late preoccupation with the textual problem, then, 
but reaffirms faith in the Ovidian Phlegon, and emphasizes Philologie 
as but an ill-fitting adaptation of such. And of the emendations pro- 
posed by recent editors, surely that of Skeat meets with least approval. 
Who is able to say that Philologie ‘‘was obviously meant to take the 


27 Printed, together with Henryson’s Robene and Makyne, at Edinburgh, 1824. 

28 | italicize “four” here, and in the Gregory Smith and Harvey Wood quotations 
following. 

29 On p. 45 Prof. Dickins indicates that Kinaston is the source of Philegoney; but 
Kinaston has Phlegone. 
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form Philegoney’’? And is not this latter form itself a ‘‘curious corrup- 
tion” of Phlegon, with its fabricated first syllable? With one element 
from Phlegon and with another from a Phil- substantive, does it not 
itself have a spurious appearance? It is a proper name provocative of 
further analysis, of further speculation. Evaluated with reference to 
Phiegon it is still a restless form, and therefore one not eminently satis- 
factory as a proposed emendation. 

It has been left to M. W. Stearns to throw off the tyranny of Ovid 
in this matter of interpreting Charteris Philologie (Thynne Philologee). 
He has drawn attention to a tradition of the steeds of the Sun other 
than the Ovidian (op. cit., pp. 86--89). Fulgentius in his Mythologicon 
writes of Erythreus, Actaeon, Lampos, and Philogeus, whereas Ovid 
refers to Eous, Aethon, Pyrois, and Phlegon. Fulgentius (or ‘“‘Fulgence”’ 
as he is called by Lydgate in Troy Book, 1, 2485, and Fall of Princes, 
1x, 27) has his followers too, and even Gower can be counted among 
them in this connection (see Confesso Amantis, vil, 853-57). But of 
greatest significance for the textual problem in Henryson’s Testament 
is the passage occurring in the ninth-century De Mundi Coelestis Ter- 
restrisque Constitutione Liber of Pseudo-Bede. For here, forms secun- 
dum Ovidium are discussed together with those secundum Fulgentium; 
and the latter appear as Erythros, Acteon, Lampon, and Philoges. As 
well, certain peculiar details of portraiture here are paralleled in 
Henryson’s stanzas. Such correspondences lead Stearns to suggest 
that Pseudo-Bede is the Scot’s “exact source,”’ and he concludes that 
“the spelling ‘Philologie’ or ‘Philologee’ in Henryson’s text derives 
from the Fulgentian ‘Philoges’ rather than the Ovidian ‘Phlegon’.” 

The assumption appears reasonable; and the matter perhaps merits 
more attention. Henryson’s starting-point may, indeed, be postulated 
as Philoges. But the requirements of rhyme and of meter must be met. 

Thus such a form must undergo modification in order to achieve 
correspondence, as rhyme-word, with “‘sey”’ in the following line. The 
vowel in “sey” evolves from OE 4 front-mutated to @ which in ME 
becomes generally [€]. Now the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries make 
up a period critical in the development of this long ‘“‘open”’ e. In the 
fifteenth century ME long “close” e is raised to [i:], and following 
such a change, “in the rsth or 16th centuries,’ long “open” e becomes 
“close,” so taking the place of the raised vowel; symbolically, [€]>[é].* 


% G. L. Brook, Notes on Some English Sound-Changes (Leeds, 1945), p. 25, par. 6. 
3! See Brook, op. cit., pars. 5, 6; also Wyld, pars. 162, 229, 232. 
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The literary career of Robert Henryson can be placed conjecturally in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and this remembered, then the 
evaluation of the rhyme-quality of “‘sey” is made difficult. Its occur- 
rence in the Testament is at an apparently transitional period, and the 
question arises whether the vowel is still “‘open”’ or has become “‘close.”’ 
The word is not frequently used as a rhyming-element by Henryson. 
It occurs in the opening line of the ‘“‘Thre Deid Pollis,’” where it 
matches ‘“‘thre” (Bannatyne text, Gregory Smith, m1, 156). In the 
Charteris print of the Fadles ‘‘me,” “be,” and “‘se’”’ are rhymed in lines 
2063-66 (Gregory Smith, 11, 152). It is likely that the elements answer- 
ing to “‘se” in these instances all have the value [é];** and provided 
that the rhyme-patterns are not considered slovenly, then “se”’ itself 
probably carries a like sound. Again in the Charteris Fables, the 
stanza 2195-2201 (Gregory Smith, 11, 162) shows “‘see’”’ rhyming with 
“dee” (“to die”). This latter word can hardly contain an “open” 
vowel. In the same heptenary the rhyme moralitie—be presumably 
gives [i:], thus investing “dee,” and so “‘see,” with the sound of [@]. 
Argument of this nature is supported by reference to other linkings 
by Henryson of é from OE @, the front-mutation of d ,;with ME “close” 
é. In the Testament itself, in Charteris fols. 7b, 8a, “clene’”’ (OE 4>é 
>ME [e] generally) answers to “schene” (OE @>ME [@]) and 
‘“‘prene” (OE é0> ME [@}). In the Charteris print of the Fables, stanza 
358-64 (Gregory Smith, 11, 28) shows the following rhyme-pattern: 
‘‘greit’”’ (OE éa levelled with @ from 4, thus giving ME [€]) correspond- 
ing to “Quheit” (Anglian @€>Nth. ME [é]), “dreid” (likewise), “eit” 
(OE é> ME [é]) and “3zeid” (OE é0> ME [é}). Turning from Henryson 
to a presumed contemporary, we see in the Scots poem “‘Golagros and 
Gawane”’ (ca. 1470), several instances of the noun “‘sea”’ contributing 
to a “close” rhyme. In line 210 “see’”’ matches “‘blee’”’ (OE é0> ME [@]), 
“‘glee’”’ (likewise) and “‘semblee’”’ (AFr ‘“‘semblé’’; Henry’s “‘ Wallace” 
Il, 415, has a spelling ‘“‘semblay’’). In line 249 the same word answers 
to “cuntre” (OFr “‘contrée’’), “‘entre’”’ (Fr “‘entrée’’) and “‘se”’ (with 
vowel from OE éo.)* 

In what may be called these ‘‘mixed rhymes,” it is not assumed 
that ME long “‘close”’ ¢ is raised to [i:]. Otherwise, unless the rhymes 
be execrable, the same raising must be postulated for the “open” 


82 See, in the next paragraph, the assumption concerning [é] rhymed thus. 
33 Scottish Alliterative Poems, ed. F. J. Amours, Scott. Text Soc. (Edinburgh, 1892- 


97), pp. 8, 9. 
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variety—a tendency which is generally assumed to manifest itself 
much later.* Rather is it reasonable to suppose that these references 
exemplify a mobile and enterprising treatment of certain unstable e- 
sounds. Thus [é] is apprehended as such, and as [i:]; [é] is occasionally 
made “‘close.”” But there need not be supposed a leveling in rhyme of 
{é] and [é] under [i:], which is a process radical for the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But the apparent varying qualities of the e-vowels in question 
accord with the ‘“‘fluidities’”’ of a transitional period, and with the 
blend of conservatism and controlled boldness in an enterprising 
versifier. 

The rhymes with “‘sea’’ referred to perhaps justify an evaluation 
of the vocalic quality of “‘sey” in the Testament as [é].* But corre- 
spondence with such a vowel is not readily indicated by the termination 
of Philologie in Charteris.* In this print, such —ie apparently denotes 
{i:], and is used to signify both [i:] from the raising of [@] and also 
older [i:]. Thus on fol. 8b “‘infelicitie’’ answers to ‘me,’ “ze,” and 
“be” which by 1593 are undoubtedly pronounced with raised vowel; 
and the same holds for the pattern “‘humanitie,”’ ‘“‘fre,’”’ ‘‘he” on fol. 
gb. As for older [i:], fol. 3b shows “extasie” matching “ly” (“lie 
down”’) which infinitive is an analogical formation on the 2nd and 3rd 
Pers. Sing. Pres.*7 (OE—ig—> [i:] written —i—, —y— in ME); and 
on fol. 6a “‘mercie” (Fr ‘‘merci” )rhymes with ‘‘angrie.” As replace- 
ment for the termination —ie in the Charteris Philologie, any one of 
—e, —ee, —ey is appropriate. In respect of the matching-word “sea,” 
the examples already given demonstrate the easy alternation between 
—e and —ee during the Middle Scots period, while —ey is as typical 
an orthography.** With “sey” allowed to remain, then it is fitting to 
use —ey as ending for the proper name, which thus modified for rhyme 
may be Philogey (from Fulgentian Philoges). 

As well, this postulated Philogey must fit metrically in its own line. 

% Wyld, par. 232 (2) provides some evidence for the development [€]> [€]>[i:] 
completed “ . . . in some words . . . as early as the sixteenth century. . . .” There ap- 
pears no compelling argument for assuming this among any of the rhyme-patterns of 
Henryson, the fifteenth-century “maker” and “looker-back’’ to Chaucer. 

% For such “close” rhyming of “sea” cf. par. 4, p. xxx of The Lay of Havelok the 
Dane, ed. W. W. Skeat, rev. K. Sisam (Oxford, 1915). For more general statements see 
Early Middle English Texts, ed. Bruce Dickins and R. M. Wilson (Cambridge, 1951), 
p. 143, and Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, ed. K. Sisam (Oxford, 1946 reprint), p. 
283. 

* The decorousness of such a termination for 1593 (the date of the Charteris print) 
is another matter; the same applies to the endings printed by Thynne in 1532, Speght 
in 1598, Anderson (?) in 1663, and others. 

37 See Wyld, par. 362. 

38 See OED, s.v. “Sea.” 
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And one method of accomplishing this is to supply a post-caesural 
“and,” as did Urry, Bell and the others in respect of Phlegone. Accord- 
ingly, as a verse more in keeping with Henryson’s original than that 
printed by Charteris, there can be proposed: ‘‘The feird was blak, and 
callit Philogey.” 

It is some such line as this that suffers alteration by a following 
copyist. As to the method of corruption, the surrounding text does not 
admit of explanation by way of homeeteleuton, contamination, dit- 
tography, and so on.*® Though possibly it is a case of duplication— 
with the intention being present to copy Philogey, but with repetition 
of —lo— in the act of writing. By a later copyist, such a “duplicated” 
form may have been apprehended as the Philology of Martianus 
Capella’s De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, with omission of the con- 
nective “‘and’’ in the cause of meter. Or again, duplication as the 
initial step in the corrupting process need not be assumed. Perhaps the 
alteration can be accounted for by assuming in the first copyist an 
ignorance of Fulgentius and Pseudo-Bede, alongside familiarity with 
Capella. Knowledge of the De Nuptiis is shown by Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and others; it “‘ . . . was a complete encyclopaedia of the liberal cul- 
ture of the time, and was in high repute during the middle ages” 
(Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., s.v. “Capella”); and it is a statement not 
contentious, though general, that in the medieval period acquaintance 
with Capella was more widespread than that with Fulgentius. In the 
Testament, twenty-three lines after the mention of the fourth Sun- 
horse, there is introduced Mercury “Richt Eloquent, and full of Re- 
thorie” (Charteris, fol. 5a). And feasibly, this actuates the process 
whereby unfamiliar Philogey in the text is linked to the familiar 
“Mercury and Philology” of Capella. There follow the approximating 
to Philology and consequent omission of the post-caesural “‘and,” re- 
sulting in some such verse as: ‘“The feird was blak, callit Philologey.” 
Later comes Speght’s suggested emendation; and the rest we know. 

Of some interest here is a kindred process observable in certain 
manuscript readings of line 130 in Lydgate’s Temple of Glas. This and 
the surrounding lines are printed by Schick (pp. 5—6) as follows: 

Ther was also al pe poesie 
Of him, Mercurie, and Philfo]log[y]e, 


And hou pat she, for hir sapience, 
Iweddit was to god of eloquence. 


39 Cf. Eugéne Vinaver, “Principles of Textual Emendation,” in Studies in French 
Language and Medieval Literature Presented to Mildred K. Pope, Publications of the 
University of Manchester, ccLxvim (Manchester, 1939), pp. 351-60. 
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Unequivocally there is reference here to the De Nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii; unmistakably the second name is “Philology’”’; and the G 
MS (University Library, Cambridge) has Philologye. Yet the Fairfax, 
Bodley, Pepys, and Longleat manuscripts write Phillogie (Philogye, 
etc.), while the Tanner MS shows Philloge. In these five instances, a 
form apprehended as “Philology” is reduced to “‘Philogy’’; in the case 
of the Testament copyist, conjecturally “‘Philogy”’ is expanded to and 
identified with “Philology.” It would be unwise to argue that such a 
copyist was cognizant of the contracted spellings in these Lydgatian 
manuscripts, and that therefore he regarded Philogey ‘‘editorially,” 
and capable of expansion back to Philologey. Yet perhaps the matter 
does emphasize the shifting and uncertain treatment sometimes ap- 
plied to such a name as “‘Philology.”’ 

Of necessity, the nature of these remarks is for the most part con- 
jectural. Yet such speculation takes on a hue of reasonableness when 
the corresponding line in the Anderson(?) print of Henryson’s poem 
is considered. This reads: “The fourth was black, and called 
Philogie.’’*° And it is difficult not to regard it as an emendation of the 
Charteris or Thynne counterpart, with Philologie apprehended as a 
confused form of Philoges, and which is accordingly altered to Philogie. 
This allowed, then on the part of the compiler of this 1663 print must 
be assumed acquaintance with the Fulgentian tradition—a familiarity 
which we must deny to many another copyist, printer, and editor of 
the Testament of Cresseid. 

CHARLES ELLIOTT 
University College, Cardiff, S. Wales. 


© The Testament of Cresseid (1663), p. 10. From evidence provided by type-orna- 
mentation, David Laing in his edition of Henryson, 1865 (p. 259), attributed this black- 
letter print to A. Anderson of Glasgow, and this has not been seriously disputed. A 
copy survives in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge (11.12.217). 














REPORT ON RIMUR 
I 


MOST OF the Icelandic rimur before the Reformation have been edited 
by Theodor Wisén, Riddararimur (1881), Finnur Jénsson, Fernir 
forntslenzkir rimnaflokkar (1896), and Rimnasafn (1905-22) with a 
dictionary (Ordbog, 1926-28). There is no collected edition of rimur 
after the Reformation, but many have been printed from the eight- 
eenth century onwards. In his first Catalogue, Halld6r Hermannsson 
lists 91 rimnaflokkar (cycles of rimur) of that type, the first one printed 
in 1771. Only 6 more were added in the supplement volume of 1927 
and 11 in 1943, making the number of published cycles after 1600 
reach 108. Jén Porkelsson was the first scholar to treat the pre- 
Reformation rimur in his Om Digtningen pd Island i det 15- og 16- 
Arhundrede (1888). His work was followed by the extremely detailed 
metrical study, Safn til bragfredi islenzkra rimna ad fornu og noju 
(1891) by Helgi Sigurdsson. Important contributions were Finnur 
Jénsson’s chapter on rimur in his Den oldnorske og oldislandske 
Litteraturs Historie (2nd ed., 1920 ff.), Pall E. Olason’s discussion of 
rimur poets in Menn og menntir sidskiftaaldarinnar IV (1926), and, 
finally, the lives of poets in Pall E. Olason and Porkell Jéhannesson’s 
Saga Islendinga IV-VII (1942-50), covering the period from 1500- 
1830. All these writings were dwarfed by the monograph Rimur fyrir 
1600 (1934) by Bjérn Karel pérélfsson, the greatest living authority 
on the oldest rimur. His index listed 114 rfmur. 

A complete list of rfmur after the Reformation is nowhere to be 
found, though it is most nearly approached by the list of rimur in the 
Index to the Handritaskr4 Landsbékasafnsins (1937) by Pall E. Olason. 
Another list of rimur and rimnaskdld (rimur poets) after 1600, in 
chronological order, has been drawn up by Finnur Sigmundsson, the 
Librarian of the National Library in Reykjavik. It exists only in 
manuscript and, according to its author, is still incomplete. Neverthe- 
less, it is the best information available and the author has kindly 
allowed me to quote him as to the following facts, with the proviso 
that they are to be taken only in an approximate sense. There are 
about goo rimnaflokkar (cycles), thereof 100 anonymous, preserved 
after 1600, including single rimur but excluding rimur in the honor of 
(enumerating) farmers and foremen of boats (bejarimur and for- 
mannavisur)—a popular modern Icelandic continuation of the skaldic 
praise poems. 
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Rimur and rimur poets are so distributed over the centuries: 


17th century 120-130 rimur 50 known poets 
18th century ca. 200 rimur 70-80 known poets 
roth century ca. 500 rimur 170-180 known poets 


Some of these poets have only one rfma to their credit; others up 
to 20 cycles and even more. 

Most productive and best known, each in his century, were 
Gudmundur Bergpérsson (17th century), Arni Bédvarsson (18th 
century), and Sigurdur Breidfjérd (19th century). Nothing was pub- 
lished by the first, three cycles (1771-77) by the second, and 14 cycles 
(1836-1910) by the last. 


II 


Of foreigners only one living scholar has devoted considerable 
thought and work to the study of rfmur, but then he has done more 
than most. He is Sir William A. Craigie. Having come across Skotlands 
rimur by Einar Gudmundsson (ca. 1640) in the Arnamagnaean Collec- 
tion while studying in Copenhagen, Sir William first wrote an article 
on them in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(1894-95). Later (1908) he got out a model edition of them in Oxford, 
thus paving the way for all later editors in the field of rémur after the 
Reformation. 

When Sir William was seventy in 1937, grateful Icelanders, espe- 
cially Snebjérn Jénsson (the publisher) and Sigurdur Nordal (who 
wrote a preface), got out a sumptuous edition of Nuamarimur by 
Sigurdur Breidfjérd to honor the famous scholar. The selection was 
not haphazard: Numartmur have generally been considered not only 
Breidfjérd’s best, but also the finest rimur in the Icelandic tongue. The 
Introduction was written by Sveinbjérn Sigurjénsson, a specialist on 
Breidfjérd’s life and letters, who now (1952-) is publishing Breidfjérd’s 
collected works. When Sir William was eighty (1947) the Icelanders 
again decided to honor him, this time with the edition of Olgeirs rimur 
danska by Gudmundur Bergpérsson. The book was edited by Bjérn 
K. pérélfsson and Finnur Sigmundsson, the last named giving a sketch 
of the poet’s life, the first writing an essay on the rimur. 

In the meantime Sir William had been busier than ever with his 
rimur studies. In 1937 he had given a lecture at Oxford, The Art of 
Poetry in Iceland, in which he stressed the importance of rimur in pre- 
serving the Old Icelandic poetry tradition and developing it to the 
highest degree. In 1938 he wrote an introduction to Early Icelandic 
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Rimur, a manuscript published by Einar Munksgaard in his Corpus 
Codicum Islandicorum Medii Aivi (XI). In 1947 he was instrumental 
in founding a society for the publication of rfmur in Iceland (Rim- 
nafélagid). In 1948 he was invited by this society to give a lecture on 
rimur in Icelandic in the auditorium of the University of Iceland: 
Nokkrar athuganir um rimur. The lecture, attended by a capacity 
audience, was later printed as Aukarit Rimnafélagsins I (1949). The 
same lecture, rewritten for an English audience, he gave at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1949 and published it as The Romantic Poetry 
of Iceland (1950). 

As early as 1944 his friends in Iceland, especially Snebjérn 
Jénsson, had urged him to make an anthology of rimur with copious 
introductions in Icelandic and English. He lost no time in coming to 
grips with the problem, and the collection was ready in 1952, when the 
author was eighty-five. The full title of this anthology in three volumes 
was: Sfnisbék tslenzkra rimna (Specimens of the Icelandic Metrical 
Romances). It was largely financed and published by Leiftur h.f. in 
Reykjavik, and distributed by Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, London, etc., 1952. 

It is really more marvelous than most of the adventurous yarns 
recited in the rimur that a foreigner and an octogenarian should have 
the temerity and the stamina to undertake an introduction to this 
body of literature, most of which still lies unedited in manuscripts in 
Copenhagen and Reykjavik. True, Sir William disclaims the idea; it 
was, he says, suggested to him by his good friend Snezbjérn Jénsson. 
But to accept the suggestion and carry it to fruition in the three stout 
volumes of text selections and historical introductions was a task that 
could have been done by no one but the great scholar and great worker 
Sir William A. Craigie. 

He divides his material into three periods, devoting a volume to 
each: I, from the beginnings up to 1550; II, from 1550 to 1800; and 
III, from 1800-1900. 

For the first period his sources were not only mostly published but 
the best evaluated critically, most of the oldest rimur having been 
published by Finnur Jénsson or in the photographic edition of Sir 
William himself. All had been commented upon in the very sub- 
stantial work by Bjérn K. pérélfsson: Rimur fyrir 1600. Nevertheless, 
Sir William has not a few original observations to offer, especially in 
his comparison of the rfmur with the French chansons de geste and the 
Middie English metrical romances or the English ballads. The name 
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rima he feels might be of English origin, cf. Piers Plowman: “I can 
rymes of Robin Hood and Randolf, erle of Chestre.’”’ But what will 
come as a surprise to experts of English literature is Sir William’s 
statement that “ ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, in seven parts’ 
is also a real rimnaflokkur (=cycle of rimur) even to the name it 
bears.”’ Likewise he points out that the rise of rimur in Iceland and 
the alliterative revival in Western and Northern England seem to be 
contemporaneous movements. 

It is agreed that the rimur were preceded by some sort of ballads 
in Iceland and were, as a matter of fact, first used for dancing. Sir 
William states this in conservative terms. Then he gives a full discus- 
sion of the rise of the manséngur or “‘love song’”’ of the rimur, a feature 
peculiar to Icelandic rimur alone, rather irregular at first, but conven- 
tionally prefixed to every rfma (canto, fit) well before the end of the 
period. Usually the manséngur has nothing to do with the subject 
matter of the following rima, but is virtually an independent poem; 
hence Sir William has separated the two in his texts, giving first a 
selection of rimur, then, a selection of the manséngvar. It facilitates 
comparison in those two strands of rimur. Then there is a chapter on 
the meters with parallels from Scandinavian and English ballads, and, 
finally, one on the language and diction of the rimur. 

For the second volume and second period Sir William has had to 
do most of the historical-critical spadework himself, though, perhaps, 
the majority of his texts are from printed sources, and though he could 
find most of his poets in the histories of Pall E. Olason (covering 1500— 
1750) and Porkell Jéhannesson (1750-1830). During this period the 
rimur composers extended their subject matter, turned the manséngur 
from a love song or dedication to women into an essay on a subject 
which interested themselves, composed more rimur to a cycle, and, 
increasingly, mentioned their names, either directly or, sub rosa, often 
in enigmatic runic passages harking back to Cynewulf’s practice. 

According to Sir William, about 80 poets are known by name from 
this period, while Finnur Sigmundsson thinks there are about 120-130. 
They composed rimur about Icelander’s sagas, Kings’ sagas, fornaldar 
sagas, /ygiségur (lying tales), romances of chivalry (notably, the matter 
of Charlemagne and his Douzepers), foreign chapbooks, and native 
fairy tales. Several Bible rimur were composed, but very few on con- 
temporary subjects, Skotlands rimur being an exception. 

The use of the manséngur as an essay rather than a love poem dif- 
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ferentiates the rimur after 1600 from those before. Herewith went 
misunderstanding of the first element of the word; it was not associ- 
ated any longer with man n. “slave girl, woman,’ but rather with 
madr (mann-) ‘“‘man.’’ The topics became many and variegated: dedi- 
cation to a woman or man patron, complaints about failing poetical 
talent, old age, starvation, sadness, exhaustion. Most common: blam- 
ing of Odin or Gunnléd for stepmotherly doling out of the skaldic 
mead. In the eighteenth century poets began invoking the ravens of 
Odin or the gods of poetry to help them compose, in imitation of the 
classical invocation of the Muses—a bit of neoclassicism in the rimur. 
There were critical discussions of rfmur or lists of rfmur poets or meters. 
Sometimes also lists of famous men and women in legend and history. 
This history of the manséngur development from 1550 to 1800 has 
nowhere been done as well as here by Sir William. 

The third volume is devoted to the nineteenth century, which ac- 
cording to Sir William is by far the most prolific in rfmur and com- 
posers of rfmur. He gives the number as 240, while Finnur Sigmunds- 
son lists only about 170-80 poets, commenting that Sir William’s fig- 
ure might be true for the number of skd/d after 1700, rather than 1800. 
Even so the nineteenth century is most prolific in numbers, and not 
only in numbers but also in quality of the poets, for to it belongs 
Sigurdur Breidfjérd most beloved and admired of all rimnaskdld. He 
was a transitional figure between the old Enlightenment and the new 
Romanticism, which explains the clash between him and Fjélnismenn, 
and Jénas Hallgrimsson’s harsh treatment of his Rimur af Tristrani og 
Indiénu. This criticism Sir William does not quote directly, but lists 
the opinions of later men, all of them against Jénas and for the rimur: 
Hans Natansson 1881, a rimur composer; Porsteinn Erlingsson, a poet, 
1892; Jén Porkelsson, literary historian and poet, 1907; Ossur Ossurar- 
son, composer of rimur, 1910; and Einar Benediktsson, a great poet, 
1913. Technically the rimur remained much the same during the nine- 
teenth century; neither the subject matter, the manséngur, nor the 
meters underwent any change to speak of. Yet there was considerable 
interest in the meters; witness for instance the huge Safn til bragfr@di 
tslenzkra rimna ad fornu og n§ju by Helgi Sigurdsson (1891). 

That brings to a close our discussion of Sir William’s three volumes 
of Icelandic Metrical Romances. The books are beautifully got up by 
the publisher, but occasionally marred by foreigner’s misprints: they 
were partly printed in the British Isles. 
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Finally, there is Rimnafélagid, the Society for the publication of 
rimur in Iceland, partly inspired and founded by Sir William A. 
Craigie, who long had cherished the idea. 

In the thirties plans had been afoot to publish rimur. As early as 
December 1934 Jéhann Sveinsson, Sigurdur Nordal, Bogi Olafsson, 
Olafur Lérusson, Porsteinn Porsteinsson, Halfidi Helgason, and Finnur 
Sigmundsson had formed a society for the purpose, planning to pub- 
lish annually a volume of rimur, each cycle to be introduced in Sir 
William’s way by two essays, one a life of the poet, the other on the 
rimur. But these plans did not materialize, no doubt as a result of the 
chronic depression before the war. But the year before Sir William 
visited Iceland and gave his lecture on rfmur at the University, the 
matter was taken up again, this time successfully. He and Snebjérn 
Jénsson became the founding fathers of the society, heading the list 
of members, though not actually on the staff. An invitation to the 
society with its bylaws, Bodsbréf og lig rimnafélagsins, was signed and 
sent out in December 1947. Officers of this reorganized society were: 
Jérundur Brynjélfsson, president, Ludvfk Kristjansson, secretary, and 
Fridgeir Bjérnsson, treasurer. The editorial board was composed of 
Dr. Bjérn Karel pérélfsson; Finnur Sigmundsson, Librarian of the 
National Library; and Jakob Benediktsson, on the staff of the Modern 
Icelandic Dictionary, sponsored by the University of Iceland. Assist- 
ant editors were: Einar Olafur Sveinsson, professor of Old Icelandic 
literature; Bjérn Sigfisson, Librarian of the University; Bjarni 
Vilhj4élmsson, M.A.; Hermann Palsson, M.A.; and Sir William himself. 

The first volume of Rit rimnafélagsins was Sveins rimur Mukssonar 
by Kolbeinn Grimsson (1948), edited by Bjérn K. pérélfsson, who also 
wrote an introduction and notes to the rfimur. An author’s life was 
written by Bjérn Sigftisson, but a discussion of the story from which 
the rimur were derived was contributed by Einar Ol. Sveinsson. This 
essay was also given in English, for the saga is full of medieval roman- 
tic motifs, among them parallels to Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

The second volume Perstus rimur by Gudmundur Andrésson and 
Bellerophontis rimur, probably by the same author (1949), was edited 
by Jakob Benediktsson. These are the first rémur dealing with a classi- 
cal theme, always rare in Iceland. No doubt they reflect Renaissance 
learning in Iceland, based as they are on Ovid and an onomasticon of 
the period. 

The third volume Hyndlu rimur og Snekongs rimur by Steinunn 
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Finnsdéttir (1950) was edited by Bjarni Vilhjaélmsson. These are the 
first rimur known to be composed by a woman (1640-1710). Both 
rimur are composed on matter from the so-called sagnakvedi (fairy 
tales in Eddic meters): Hyndlulj6d (not the Eddic poem so called!) 
and Snjdskvedi, both printed in Olafur Davidsson, [slenzkar gdtur, 
skemmtanir, vikivakar og bulur. Steinunn also composed a poem on 
champions, kappakvedi, in the Widstp tradition, but in vikivaki-meter. 
It is printed as an appendix. 

The fourth volume, Hrélfs rimur kraka by Eirikur Hallsson and 
Porvaldur Magnitisson (1950), was edited by Finnur Sigmundsson 
with an English résumé by Sir William, added for the benefit of Eng- 
lish students of Beowulf. 

The fifth volume Ambdles rimur by Pll Bjarnason (1952) was 
edited by Hermann Pailsson. These rimur were composed sometime 
between 1660 and 1690 from two sources: a (Low) German version, 
ultimately going back to Saxo’s Amlethus, and a lost Icelandic 
miirchen (fairy tale) about Am163i, which also has left traces in the so- 
called ““Brjams saga” in Jén Arnason, [slenzkar pjédségur og efint$ri 
(11, 505 ff.). It may have been this lost fairy tale about Aml66i which 
Pormédur Torfason (Torfaeus) had heard in his youth and which, 
after the lecture of Saxo, set him on the track of Amléda saga in Ice- 
land. The now existing Amléda saga was probably made after the 
rimur by the same author, and both may have owed their composition 
to Pormédur Torfason’s interest. 

The last publication of Rimnafélagid is Aukarit I]: Sir William 
Craigie og tslenzkar rimur (1953) by Bjérn K. pérdélfsson, an appreci- 
ative evaluation of the great scholar’s work. 

Those who are interested can get all the publications of Rim- 
nafélagid (for 216.00 Icelandic krénur) from its present treasurer: 
Gisli Gestsson, Pj6dminjasafnid, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 











LUDWIG TIECK AND SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


ON MAY 30, 1817, Ludwig Tieck, who had long been a student of Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans, arrived in London for a brief stay. Two 
weeks later, on June 13, at J. H. Green’s, he renewed his acquaintance 
with Coleridge, whom he had met eleven years earlier in Rome. On 
June 24, Tieck called on Coleridge at Highgate, where he stayed two 
days. He left England for France on July 2r. 

Coleridge was fascinated with Tieck, and the two men talked at 
length about philosophy, animal magnetism, and literature. ‘He 
speaks English very pleasingly,” Coleridge wrote of Tieck, “‘tho’ when 
together we found it far the best each to speak his own mother tongue, 
and in a few minutes we became wholly unconscious that we were not 
both speaking the same language, as the words conveyed the thoughts 
to each without any intermedium of mental translation.”! The day 
after meeting Tieck at Green’s, Coleridge ordered from Boosey, a for- 
eign bookseller, not only all the writings of Tieck, but such works as 
J. C. Adelung’s Mithridates, Schelling’s Die Weltalier, of which only the 
tract Uber die Gottheiten zu Samothrake (1815) was published, H. 
Steffens’ last work and Solger’s Erwin. To Boosey, Coleridge also re- 
marked that “it would be very desirable, if the first Meeting of the 
Friends of German Literature could take place while he [Tieck] is in 
Town. He might very probably mention it with honor, in his writings, 
after his return—and this would give a respectability to such an Insti- 
tution.”” Thus Tieck’s visit gave fresh impetus to Coleridge’s plan, 
which had been long “brooding,” for “‘bringing together the Teu- 
tonics, Germans & English, in some sort of Club or Society: so as to 
have the German Periodical Papers &c, and at the same time to lay 
the foundation of a German Library in London.’” 

Tieck had come to England to gather materials for his projected 
but never completed book on Shakespeare, but his visit was not 
without results, and “‘he secured enough grist for four volumes, namely 
the two published parts of Shakespeares Vorschule, 1823 and 1829, the 
third unpublished part, and the Vier Schauspiele von Shakespeare of 

1 MS letter, Folger Shakespeare Library, dated June 27, 1817, to J. H. Frere; pub- 
lished in part, Gabrielle Festing, John Hookham Frere (1899), pp. 222 f. 

2 MS letter in private possession, circa June 14, 1817. 


* MS letter in private possession, dated December 23, 1817, to J. H. Green; pub- 
lished, E. L. Griggs, Unpublished Letters of Coleridge, 2 vols. (London, 1932), U, 213. 
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1836.’* With regard to Shakespearean criticism, ‘‘Tieck’s greatest 
strength lies in his method, which considers Shakespeare in the light 
of evolutionary history”; his greatest weakness, in a ‘penchant for 
blindly assigning doubtful plays to Shakespeare.’ His journey to 
England made him “more confident of his own ability as a critic of 
Elizabethan drama”’; his interest in the doubtful plays increased, and 
he came to have an even lower estimate of English critics of Shake- 
speare than he had had earlier.’ 

In Coleridge, however, Tieck found a fellow enthusiast for Shake- 
speare. Coleridge’s admiration for Tieck’s scholarship was boundless, 
but he put his finger on Tieck’s unfortunate weakness. ‘‘Assuredly,”’ 
Coleridge wrote to John Hookham Frere on June 27, 1817, 


I have both seen enough of the Man and read enough of his Works to feel no 
hesitation in expressing myself in the highest terms concerning his Genius 
and multiform Acquirements. He is intimately acquainted with the literature 
of Spain, Portugal, Italy and England, in addition to that of his own Country 
and to his classical Erudition—in truth, he is well acquainted with the writers 
of every European Country, and reads the originals—but his intimacy with 
all our Writers, even the most obscure, from Chaucer to Dryden inclusive, 
above all with the contemporaries of Shakespear, is ASTONISHING. I felt myself 
a mere School-boy in these respects, whether I considered the width or the 
minute accuracy of his knowlege. Refer to a line in any of the obscurest 
works ever attributed to Shakespear, and he will immediately tell you the 
place and page in one or more Editions and repeat the passage. . . . For the 
last 15 years or more he has devoted the larger portion of his Time and 
Thoughts to a great Work on Shakespear, in 3 large Volumes Octavo—he has 
communicated to me the plan & contents of the whole—and tho’ the hypo- 
thetical part perplexes me at present, spite of or rather perhaps in conse- 
quence of the numerous and striking facts that he adduces in support of it 
(viz. that Shakespear was the Author not only of the three parts of Henry VI, 
but even of the rejected Plays) yet as a compleat Work of Biography and 


4 E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England (Princeton, 1931), p. 67. 

5 Tbid., p. 12. 

6 In 1811, Tieck’s two volumes of Altenglisches Theater, Supplemente zum Shake- 
speare appeared, Volume I containing The Troublesome Raigne of John King of England, 
The Pinner of Wakefield, and Pericles; Volume u, Locrine, The Merry Devill of Edmon- 
ton, and the old King Leir: all are attributed to Shakespeare. In his Shakespeares V or- 
schule Tieck was more cautious, giving full recognition to Greene, Heywood, Rowley, 
and Massinger. Volume I (1823) contains Greene’s Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay, Hey- 
wood’s The Late Lancashire Witches, and Arden of Feversham, assigned to Shakespeare. 
Volume 1 (1829) contains The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (ascribed to Massinger), The 
Birth of Merlin (ascribed to Shakespeare and Rowley), and Faire Em (ascribed to 
Shakespeare). Tieck’s Vier Schauspiele von Shakespeare (1836) contains Edward III, 
The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, and The London Prodi- 
gall, all attributed to Shakespeare. Zeydel, pp. 21 f., 26, 33 f. 

7 Zeydel, p. 67. 
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sound Criticism extending over the whole poetic literature, manners, etc of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, it appears to me unique.* 


So anxious was Coleridge to assist Tieck that he procured introduc- 
tions for him at Oxford® and wrote a letter introducing him to 
Southey as “‘the Gentleman who was so kind to me at Rome;.. . as 
a Poet, Critic, and Moralist, he stands (in reputation) next to Goethe 
—& I believe, that this reputation will be fame.’ To Frere, Coleridge 
said: ‘‘In addition to my private feelings of respect and regard for Mr. 
L. Tieck I have a patriotic anxiety that so popular as well as estimable 
a Writer should return to his Country disposed to express himself 
with grateful warmth of the attention shewn to a literary Foreigner 
by our Great Men.” 

For his part Tieck was equally pleased with Coleridge. Crabb 
Robinson reports a conversation with Tieck: 

He has no high opinion of Coleridge’s criticism; but he says he has learned a 
great deal from Coleridge, who has glorious conceptions about Shakespeare 
(herrliche Ideen). Coleridge’s conversation he very much admires, and thinks 


it superior to any of his writings. But he says there is much high poetry in 
Christabel.? 


Nor did Tieck lose interest in Coleridge on his return to Germany. 
Writing to his publisher on December 8, 1817, he requests that the 
next shipment of books to England contain for Coleridge all of his, 
Tieck’s, works—except William Lovell, which Coleridge already 
possessed—and the writings of Fichte, Schubert, Solger, Wolf, Béckh, 
Niebuhr, and Béhme; and on February 15, 1819, he asks that his own 
copy of Béhme be sent to Coleridge, for ‘‘dieser Freund hat mir alle 
seine Sachen mitgegeben.’”” 

Two letters from Tieck to Coleridge have been preserved. The first 
letter, postmarked in England, February 20, 1818, has not been pub- 
lished and only recently came to light in the library of the Coleridge 
family.“ The second letter, which was printed by Professor Zeydel," 


§ MS letter, Folger Shakespeare Library; published in part, Festing, pp. 222 f. 

® Griggs, I, 201. 

© MS letter, Bodleian Library, undated; published, E. H. Coleridge, Letters of 
Coleridge, 2 vols. (London, 1895), 1, 670—-71. 

1 MS letter, Folger Shakespeare Library, dated June 27, 1817. 

2 E. J. Morley, Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, 3 vols. (London, 
1938), I, 209. 

8 Zeydel, pp. 93 f. 

4 At the time Professor Zeydel was working on his study of Tieck, I was unable to 
locate this letter. Its inclusion here makes this article a supplement to Professor Zey- 
del’s book. 
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is a friendly note dated April 30, 1834. In August of the same year, 
Crabb Robinson was to announce Coleridge’s death to Tieck, who 
‘spoke of Coleridge with great admiration, and heard of his death 
with great apparent sorrow.’’® 

In printing Tieck’s unpublished letter, I have preserved his spelling 
and punctuation. 


Ludwig Tieck to Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
[Postmark: February 20, 1818.] 
Mein verehrter Freund: 


Sie ziirnen mir wohl, dass ich Ihnen nicht langst schon von meiner Reise 
geschrieben habe, oder so wie ich angekommen, aber Sie glauben nicht, wie 
viel ich zu ordnen fand, wie viel Versiumtes nachzuholen, dazu meine Kriank- 
lichkeit, und der ungliickliche Fehler, dass ich die Briefe an Freunde, die mir 
gerade die liebsten sind, aufschiebe, um eine recht gute Stunde und ungetriibte 
Stimmung auszuwihlen. Der Gedanke an Sie hat mich immer begleitet, un- 
sere Gespriiche, ihre Freundlichkeit, ihre Riihrung beim lezten Abschiede 
waren mir immer gegenwiartig, ich kann an alles dieses nicht ohne innerliche 
Bewegung zuriick denken; mit der grésten Freude und Lust habe ich seitdem 
in ihren Biichern gelesen und mich iiber vieles unterrichtet, und einer meiner 
schénsten Lebensgeniisse wiirde es sein, Sie einmal wieder zu sehn, recht viel 
mit Ihnen zu leben, Ihnen etwas werden zu kénnen! Denn nur zu selten 
finden sich die Menschen, die zusammen gehéren, und wo trift man wohl diese 
edle Humanitat, diese Fiille von Gelehrsamkeit, diesen Tiefsinn mit diesem 
Witze und dem grossen poetischen Talente vereinigt, wie in Ihnen? Ich 
nahrte die stille Hofnung, Sie wiirden mir einmal schreiben, wenn auch nur 
wenige Worte——Meine Biicher von London sind viel spaiter angekommen, 
als ich hoffte, und ich habe leider die neue Ausgabe Ihres “Friend,” so wie 
die Gedichte Ihres Freundes Wordsword, die Sie so giitig waren, mir zu ver- 
sprechen, nicht darunter gefunden. Meine Versuche, so wie die wichtigsten 
Produkte deutscher Literatur, die Ihnen noch fehlen, werden Sie erhalten, 
so wie die Schiffarth wieder geht, denn fiir dieses Jahr hatte ich die Absendung 
leider versiumt: mit meinen Poesien werden Sie, wie ich hoffe, die Nachsicht 
eines Freundes haben, in der Jugend habe ich viel und mit grosser Dreistigkeit 
versucht, auf die deutsche Literatur hat es auch gewirkt, ein gebildeter Aus- 
lander aber, der selber Poet ist, hat vielleicht in seiner Stellung das Recht, 
etwas ganz anderes zu erwarten.—Meine Arbeit iiber unsern angebeteten 
Shakespear ist nicht so weit und so schnell vorgeriickt, als ich damals hoffte, 
weil Sie sonst mit diesem Briefe zugleich ein Pack Mscrps. erhalten haben 
wiirden, hauptsichlich dadurch, dass meine Biicher von London so viel spater 
angekommen sind, auch habe ich einige néthige Abschriften vom Brittischen 
Museum erst kiirzlich erhalten. Ich bin aber fleissig und die Untersuchungen, 
so wie sie sich mehr ausbreiten, gewinnen auch Interesse. Ich habe seitdem 





‘6 Zeydel, pp. 95 f. 
1 Morley, 1, 446. 
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Gifford’s Ben Jonson’ durchstudiert, den ich noch nicht kannte (d.h. diese 
neuste Ausgabe Gifford’s) als ich Sie sah, u. bin erstaunt tiber die vielen 
Sophismen, die er anwendet, um B. J. Groll gegen Shak. und seine hand- 
greiflichen Angriffe auf diesen wegzudemonstriren. Ich erinnre mich, dass Sie 
auch in Absicht B. J. nicht meiner Meinung waren, was diesen Punkt betrifft, 
und es kann wohl sein, dass Gifford Sie etwas verleitet hat, denn er ist wahr- 
haft verliebt in seinen Autor, so wie in den Massinger, was einen Editor frei- 
lich leicht begegnet. Ich sehe B. Jons’. Angriffe gar nicht fiir moralische 
Schwichen an, sondern bin iiberzeugt, er ging dabei héchst ehrlich, nur etwas 
bitter zu Werke, er glaubte einzusehn, dass Shak. ein schwacher Poet sei, der 
Standpunkt seiner Critik (auf dem sich auch viele seiner Zeitgenossen be- 
fanden) zwang ihn dazu. Sehr gern méchte ich nun von Ihnen erfahren, ob es 
noch Ihre Absich[t] ist, meine Arbeit auch Ihren Landsleuten mitzutheilen, 
ob Sie Buchhindler in London dazu finden, und zu welchen Bedingungen, 
damit ich fiir Deutschland meine Einrichtungen machen kann, auch mit 
meinem Buchhindler. Der Standpunkt dieses Buchs in den beiden Landern 
ist ein ganz verschiedener. Bei den Deutschen darf ich wirklich manche 
philosophische und kritische Ansicht, manche Grundsatze iiber Schénheit 
und Kunst als bekannt voraus setzen, die dem Englander véllig unbekannt 
sind, oder ihm auch als die argste Ketzerei erscheinen wiirden: umgekehrt 
weiss jeder Englander, der sich fiir die alte engl. Poesie interessirt tausend 
Dinge, ja sie sind ihm alltagliche, von denen der gebildete Deutsche auch noch 
gar nicht Notiz genommen hat; so hat fast Niemand bei uns den Fletcher, 
noch weniger B. Jonson, am wenigsten kritisch gelesen: die Sammlungen der 
Dodsley u. Hawkins von alten Stiicken'® sind selbst auf Bibliotheken Selten- 
heiten! und alle historische, biographische u. kritische Notizen iiber diese 
Gegenstinde, die seit Johnson u. Steevens,'* und neuerlich bei Ihnen ver- 
breitet sind, sind hier bei uns véllig fremd. Sie sehn also, dass selbst der ge- 
bildete Deutsche in diesem Punkt ein Unwissender zu nennen ist, weil er alle 
diese Kenntnisse, um den grossen Sh. wahrhaft zu verstehn, nicht entbehren 
kann: so wie man dem Englinder, so sehr er auch seinen Dichter auswendig 
weiss, Mangel an Sinn vorwerfen kann. Sie sehn also, dass, wenn Sie sich als 
ein freundliches erhellendes Gestirn meiner Arbeit zugesellen wollen, Sie eine 
doppelte Aufgabe finden: 1.) manches erlaéuternd hinzu zu fiigen, was ich dem 
Deutschen nicht zu sagen brauche, und 2.) vieles wegzustreichen oder abzu- 
kiirtzen, was dem Englander gelaufig ist. Wenn Sie mir doch recht bald eine 
bestimmte Antwort senden wollten, u. mir auch melden kénnten, wie gross 
oder klein denn wohl der Vortheil sein kénnte, den ich von dort fiir meine 
Arbeit hoffen kénnte. 

Ich hoffe, dass Sie selbst, geliebtester Freund, so wie Ihr lieber Sohn, 
dessen Jugend und frische Unbefangenheit mir so grosse Freude machte, recht 
wohl und heiter sind. Auch an ihre liebenswiirdigen Hausgenossen, den Herrn 
Gillman und dessen theure Gattinn denke ich sehr viel, die Tage in Highgate 


17 Works, ed. by William Gifford, 9 vols. (London, 1816). 

8 Robert Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old Plays, 12 vols. (London, 1780); and 
Thomas Hawkins, The Origin of the English Drama, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1773). 

'® One of Tieck’s first purchases in London in 1817 was George Steevens’s Twenty 
Plays of Shakespeare, 4 vols. (London, 1766). See Zeydel, p. 68. 
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bei Ihnen allen waren mir durchaus die erfreulichsten in England, wie oft 
denke ich an diesen so geistreichen wie anmuthigen Zirkel zuriick: sagen Sie 
diesen beiden theuren Menschen meine herzlichsten Griisse, und dass es einer 
meiner heissesten Wiinsche ist, die schéne Einsamkeit, das angenehme Haus 
und die herrliche Gegend in Ihrer aller Gesellschaft noch einmal wieder zu 
sehn. Das liebe Geschenk des H. Gillman, “Anatomy of Melancholy,” macht 
mir die gréste Freude. Antworten Sie mir doch, geliebter Freund, wenn Sie 
irgend kénnen, recht umstindlich, auch von Ihren Hausgenossen, von Ihren 
Arbeiten, Studien und von Ihrem Befinden. 

Ich habe jezt L. Byron’s Wercke eifrig durchgelesen, und wenn der Styl 
desselben auch grossartig zu nennen ist, so sind sie doch héchst unerfreulich. 
Was ihm fehlt, sind die Schranken, er miiste als Dichter arm sein, oder als 
Reicher in Geschiiften, so aber hat der Arme nichts mehr zu erstreben, weder 
Ruhm, noch Rang, noch Talent, und dariiber muss er in seiner diistern Hef- 
tigkeit das Heiligste verschmihen, er kennt die Demuth nicht, so wenig wie 
Glauben und Liebe, aber den bésen Geist des Menschen um so genauer. Sehr 
interessant ist mir der Waverley und Tales of my Landlord geworden. 

Noch eine Bitte, mein Theurer: auf dem Brit. Museum fand ich ein 
Schauspiel nicht (weil es schon seit lange verlohren gegangen war), und das 
mir nach einzelnen Fragmenten bedeutend erschien; es heist: “A Warning for 


fair Women, a Tragedy, 1599.”—Sehr wahrscheinlich findet es sich in Cam- 


bridge, und vielleicht haben Sie Bekannte dort, die es mir kénnten abschreiben 
lassen. Die Auslagen fiir die Copie wollte ich Ihnen gleich iibermachen, und 
es wire mir sehr erfreulich, wenn ich es recht bald haben kénnte.—Und nun, 
Geliebtester, erlauben Sie mir eine noch dringendere Bitte. Vollenden Sie Ihr 
vortrefliches Gedicht Christabel, das ich nun schon vier oder fiinfmal mit 
erneuertem Vergniigen gelesen habe und in dem ich Sprache, Darstellung und 
Vers immer mehr bewundern muss; arbeiten, dichten Sie noch recht viel, zu 
Ihrer Landsleute und zu unser aller Freude, besonders der meinigen; wie schén 
ist der “Mariner,” wie herrlich so manches Blatt in der Sammlung,”® die ich 
mit wahrer Erbauung, so wie die “Sermons’’ gelesen habe: Ihre Literarische 
Biographie hat mich hingerissen, unterrichtet und unterhalten, ich sollte aber 
meinen, fiir die meisten Englischen Leser wire sie zu schwer und tief. In An- 
sehung des Trauerspiels “The Remorse,” scheint mir Ihr eignes Urtheil dar- 
iiber, abgerechnet dass es zu bescheiden ist, richtig, die Sprache ist ganz 
vortreflich und echt tragisch, sie hat die alte Wiirde und Starke, und verliehrt 
sich nie in jene seichte Sentimentalitét und leere Phrasen, welche fast alle 
neueren Tragiker charakterisiren: nur mégt ich das Ganze mehr eine drama- 
tisirte Novelle, als eine Tragédie nennen; es scheinen mir zu viele dusserliche 
Bedingungen, die nicht mit den Motiven, die aus dem Gemiithe kommen, sich 
vereinigen wollen, hineingezogen. Plan, Plot, muss nach meiner Ansicht in der 
Tragédie nie Intrigue werden. Sie sehn, wie aufrichtig ich bin, wie gegen einen 
alten bewahrten Freund, weil ich Sie hochschitze und verehre, und um so 
mehr werden Sie mir glauben kénnen, dass das, was ich lobe und bewundre, 
auch aus vollem Herzen als ungeschminkte Wahrheit komme.—Ich wohne 
nah bei Frankfurt an der Oder, auf einem Dorfe, welches Zibingen heist, 


20 Sibylline Leaves (London, 1817). 
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schicken Sie Ihre Briefe aber nur nach Berlin, an den Buchhdindler G. Reimer, 
oder nach Hamburg, an den Buchhindler Perthes, und ich erhalte sie gewis. 
Leben Sie wohl, mein verehrter Freund, Gott erhalte Sie, er schenke Ihnen 
Gesundheit und Heiterkeit der Seele. Erhalten Sie. . . . 
{Ludwig Tieck] 

[Addressed] S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

pr. London 
in 
Highgate, in the house 
of Mr. Gillman, Surgeon. 


EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


University of California 


” MS cut off, apparently for Tieck’s signature. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe VERBAL Icon: STUDIES IN THE MEANING OF Poetry. By W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii+299. $4. 
AESTHETICS AND LANGUAGE. Essays edited with an Introduction by 
William Elton. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. vi+-186. 
$4.75. 
THESE TWO books complement one another. Both are explorations into the 
problem of meaning. Professor W. K. Wimsatt considers poetry and meaning; 
for him “‘the verbal icon’”’ is the way by which words-as-poetry make meaning 
known. For the professional philosophers whose papers are collected and sup- 
plied with a lucid introduction by Mr. William Elton, the question of mean- 
ing is capable of a shift from abstract logic and linguistics to art. “Meaning” ~ 
is not something in a picture, a poem, a sonata and something else again in 
abstraction and logic; the two share a common ground; art may be a means of 
making vital the philosophical abstractions of an age, or, put another way, 
philosophy ought to be able to explore aesthetics without the danger, as has 
apparently so long existed, of one being lost in the amiable confusion of the 
other. There ought to be a philosophy of art, they assume, based on sounder 
premises than the affective I-like or the essentialist it’s-there schools of aes- 
thetics. The problem is fundamentally linguistic, lodged in the “verbal icons” 
by which we somehow make transfers of art objects into our minds and then 
attempt to report on what we have supposedly come to know. The philosoph- 
ers ask: do words really convey what the art object is? or do words merely re- 
flect the illusion in the mind of the observer after he has seen the art? or, 
again, are these verbalisms the process or tangential function set going in the 
mind as a result of some stimulus from art? 

These philosophers represented in Aesthetics and Language are what might 
be termed the British and American ‘‘Neo-realists’’—Professors W. B. Gallie, 
Gilbert Ryle, Arnold Isenberg, J. A. Passmore, and O. K. Bouwsma, Miss 
Beryl Lake, Mr. Stuart Hampshire, Miss Margaret MacDonald, Miss Helen 
Knight, and Mr. Paul Ziff. For some of them, aesthetics may be a new excur- 
sion; they tend to be whimsical or even apologetic, and they are occasionally 
waggish when they leave the neatly defined bounds of formal logic and enter 
the undisciplined area of aesthetics. 

Having wandered into that uncultivated jungle, however, they can bring 
with them only the tools of their logic; yet their analyses, arguments, and in- 
sights are indeed stimulating. Basically, they are anti-Idealist and anti- 
psychological in aesthetics and criticism. For convenience we can separate 
their opponents into these groups: (1) the Idealist aestheticians from Plato 
through Coleridge to Croce who hold that the work of art is a mental image, 
an imaginary or “‘ideal’’ object for which its physical expression is a mere 
vehicle, a stimulus to the reproduction of the “real” work in an observer’s 
mind. Every art work has an essence which somehow links it in the great 
union of all the arts; find what is the essence, the one meaning, and an under- 
standing of the art is there. (2) The psychologists and existentialists, either 
Richards or Sartre, for whom the work of art is something unreal; the artist 
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has merely constructed a material analogue in the external world. The idea or 
meaning of art is, therefore, implicitly “‘there’’: the observer sees it and re- 
sponds not because of what the art is but because of what, as a chain reaction, 
it can set going in him. (3) The symbolic aestheticians (Roger Fry, Cassirer, 
Susanne Langer, etc.) who postulate “significant form” out of their primitiv- 
istic speculations on the birth of language and art and who say that instead of 
language being based on reality, as was traditionally thought, reality is the 
“symbolic form” based on language. Words are things. 

The diverse points of view expressed in Aesthetics and Language may be 
artificially grouped under three similar heads. First, art is not a generality nor 
an abstraction. It is not to be considered, on the other hand, as common, 
daily communication. Rather, it conforms to “another” communication 
which shares in the factual discourse of the substantial world but which also 
exists in another category. There may be an aesthetic approach just as there 
is a scientific approach, without the necessity that objects have both aesthetic 
and scientific character. Arts are multiple and cannot be reduced to natural- 
istic elements nor to imagination and feeling. They differ greatly, and it is 
even incorrect to say that any art is “moral” or final in its “meaning.” Sec- 
ondly, this view of generality results in the attack of these neo-realists on the 
“essence” or an ultimate nature present in an object; to understand that ob- 
ject one must first grasp its secret or inner mystery. Idealist thinking has held 
that there is one meaning, one act of creation, and therefore only one act of 
critical re-creation in any work of art. It also insists that there is a thing 
known as “the tragic,”’ “the comic,” “the epic,” etc. Both generality and 
essentialism insist upon futile and misleading rules and set up confusing 
analogies which seek to link art and science, art and society, or one art with 
all other arts. Thirdly, “feeling” or expression is the basis for considerable 
discussion in Aesthetics and Language. Professors Ryle and Bouwsma expose 
the fallacies and inadequacies in the widely held “expression theory” of art. 
Following C. S. Peirce’s significant formulation, they consider that a sentence, 
poem, picture, or any other symbol has meaning inasmuch as it can be in- 
terpreted in any one of an indefinite variety of ways, logically connected, but 
certainly not all expressed or materialized in any single “act’’ of understand- 
ing. Any such connection is imaginary or purely linguistic. How can music 
express sadness? Is sadness in the music or in the mind of the listener? Pro- 
fessor Ryle, in his paper titled simply “Feelings,’”’ demonstrates that much 
aesthetic disagreement and confusion is linguistic: we make the transfer of 
verbal ‘‘sadness” to the music and thus hear sad music. ‘‘We are like the child 
who cannot help supposing that all the MacTavishes in the world must be- 
jong to the family of MacTavish who live next door.” 

In the end there is “no way of proving that good works of art have no dis- 
tinctive properties in common.” But any aesthetics should limit itself and not 
overlap science, psychology, and ethics. The way out of aesthetic confusion is 
not subjectivism or generalization but an intensive special study of the 
separate arts in order to reveal not what is common to one work of art is com- 
mon to all others but to consider the exact differences between works of art 
themselves. In this sense, as one of the philosophers admits, it is “art for 
art’s sake.” 
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And for Professor Wimsatt the problem is almost identical, that of poetry 
for poetry’s sake. Occasionally he would like to think that poetry is more than 
poetry—that perhaps it is morality. But The Verbal Icon, which has been so 
handsomely presented by the University of Kentucky Press, is concerned 
with precisely what poetry is. Mr. Wimsatt is, in his own words, “‘so in- 
vincible a realist and dualist’”’ that he likewise denies the validity of Croce’s 
idealist aesthetics, Richards’ psychologizing, and other critical formulations 
which begin with the reader and end with the poem or begin with the poem 
and the poet and end somewhere in the limbo of a reader’s mind. 

Some of the essays in The Verbal Icon have been for nearly a decade in 
the critical domain and have become part of an almost established vocabu- 
lary. The most memorable of these, ‘““The Affective Fallacy” and “The In- 
tentional Fallacy,””» Mr. Wimsatt wrote in collaboration with Mr. Monroe 
Beardsley; now they have been made to stand with pieces of a more recent 
date, all of which together demonstrate that Mr. Wimsatt is a critic of major 
importance in our time. He is, interestingly enough, an exponent of a poetic 
aesthetic which has much in common with the general philosophy set forth in 
Aesthetics and Language. 

Mr. Wimsatt is fundamentally a critical logician; he is a definer of terms; 
he enjoys marking out the limits for words before he will grant anyone the 
right to employ them as “meanings.’’ He is like other realists, from Locke to 
Santayana, who are skeptical of allowing a term to be understood in any but a 
limited way. When words are put together in sentences or, more significantly, 
in poems, then Mr. Wimsatt continually warns us that words, ill- or well- 
defined as things-in-themselves or as metaphors, do not constitute a meaning. 
“The verbal icon” is both the verbal sign (a word “green”) and the “meta- 
phoric and symbolic dimensions” (by which we may come to understand a 
“green thought in a green shade’’). But the “dimension” of meaning is Mr. 
Wimsatt’s problem. “Meaning” is not something merely im the poem, put 
there, all unaware or not, by the poet, or by the reader, equally aware or not; 
it is a definable end of the explicatory process. Find and define the meanings of 
your terms and you may thereafter have the tools with which to find the 
meanings of any number of poems. A term is a key to open a negotiation with 
a poem; unless the critical precept and term are clearly understood, we cannot 
begin to approach the poem. We would be in the condition of looking at 
Cézanne’s painting of two apples without knowing what an apple is. 

As with the philosophers represented in Aesthetics and Language, Mr. 
Wimsatt’s concern is linguistic—to define the “‘concrete universal,” “symbol,” 
‘“‘metaphor,” or “verbal style.” His favorite device for arriving at the meaning 
of his terms is a clever employment of the syllogism in order to strip away 
what his terms do not mean. He is here most formidable, and perhaps suspect, 
for one occasionally has the uneasy feeling that the syllogism is being ma- 
nipulated to arrive at a conclusion all prearranged. Nonetheless, Mr. Wimsatt 
argues that any taint of “essence” or “‘value”’ must not be allowed to remain 
in critical discourse merely because history and word-usage give such terms 
dignity. He further denies that a reader of poems brings to them any meaning; 
this is, of course, the “affective fallacy.” Still further, he disavows any con- 
cept of meaning or communication which would make a kind of fourth-di- 
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mension or nonentity of meaning, neither in the thing or poem nor in the 
mind of the percipient: that is, suppose meaning were wholly apart from the 
knower and the thing known, as if the word “‘or’’ as a connective had a mean- 
ing apart from the two predicatives it is connecting. On the contrary, Mr. 
Wimsatt hates a generality (though he may fall into several) and insists on 
the critical realism which can understand not only that an expression about 
something may have sense and meaning but that, by a mere shift of word, it 
may be nonsense. Irony and difficulty lie in any critical formulation whose 
meaning may contain its own non-meaning and non-sense. 

The topics which Mr. Wimsatt covers are too numerous and knottily 
argued for any summary review. He is at his best when he is discussing critical 
terms and devices in such chapters as ‘The Structure of Romantic Nature 
Imagery,” “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason,” “Verbal Style,” or ““Explica- 
tion and Criticism.’’ He seems uncomfortable when he reminds himself that 
he is, after all, a reader and critic of poetry and not always a theorist. Then it 
is that he employs his verbal determinants in an analysis—and somehow the 
analysis does not quite come off. The poem need not mean or be quite what 
he says it is, nor does it necessarily complete the critical explication to which 
he has submitted it. (I refer particularly to the analyses of certain Romantic 
poems, pp. 108-15.) One might captiously charge him with failure to make his 
theory function in practice: the theory looks suspect if it cannot fully illumine 
the meaning of particular poems. In rebuttal, I would agree with Mr. Wimsatt 
that we draw upon “rhetorical, grammatical, or logical theory . . . merely for 
tools that we shall turn to the uses of our own analysis.’’ A theory is an ab- 
straction and is not directly applicable to any one poem. And even if, for 
purposes of his discussion, Mr. Wimsatt arrives at the meaning of a poem, he 
is enough of a critical realist and pluralist to be acknowledging all the while 
that this is only @ meaning out of a possible variety of meanings. “‘Meaning”’ 
may not be an end at all but merely the activity and process by which one 
comes to partial knowledge. 

Mr. Wimsatt is enormously learned; he is especially formidable in 
branches of learning which linguists and critics lack: he encompasses not only 
Aristotelian rhetoric and poetics but also the total range of post-Aristotelian 
thought as contained in medieval scholasticism. Thus he ruthlessly, and 
rather truculently too, sets out to demolish “the Chicago critics” for profes- 
sing to be Aristotelians while, at any moment that suits them, they will 
abandon their strictly defined categories and slip into facile “psychologism”’ 
or “affectivism.”’ They “turn their backs,” he charges, “on the whole modern 
critical effort to scrutinize the relation of poetry to the rest of life.” 

Here, for Mr. Wimsatt, is a signal difficulty. What “the rest of life’’ is he 
is hard put to define. Generally speaking, he considers that the Chicago 
critics, as well as other schools of criticism in our time, are deficient in a moral 
sense. It is not poetry, or the arts in general, which are thus deficient, he 
insists; the lack is in the critical mind itself which is unwilling or incapable, 
after three hundred years of the mind’s investigating only its own causation 
and insight, to perceive some logical correlation of image and object, thought 
and perception, substance and “the verbal icon.”” Mr. Wimsatt offers two 
chapters on this subject of poetry and morality. His sights are high, and one 
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would wish him well, especially when he dares to find where art is “vile” when 
its morality is low. Yet an ambiguity continually arises: he would deny any 
connection between the morality of poetry and the morality of “the rest of 
life.” Poetry and life express something of the same thing, but their means of 
expression are utterly different. Whatever exists as a relationship between the 
two is an abstraction which allows us to treat passion or evil (as Mr. Wimsatt 
does in his analysis of the morality of Antony and Cleopatra) as if morality 
were a detachable artifact which, for the moment of scrutiny, is neither life 
nor poetry but a kind of life-made-poetry. 

Yet, in “The Domain of Criticism,’”’ Mr. Wimsatt argues against that 
lifeless abstraction which philosophy might make of poetry, a mere denatured 
thing of beauty. “Poetry deals with Frankie and Johnnie, who were lovers, 
with man’s first disobedience and the fruit of a forbidden tree, with Hamlet 
and the ghost of his father—in short,’’ Mr. Wimsatt concludes, “with matters 
of intense interest.” Quite true—but of “intense interest’? to whom? Mr. 
Wimsatt knows perfectly well: to philosophers, historians, and students of 
literature, to the professionals and not to the amateurs of the I-feel or five- 
sense school. He is aware of the implications of his verbal, critical position: to 
establish any direct relationship between art or philosophy and life is, as 
Hume long ago pointed out, a forlorn enterprise. In his terminal essay on 
“Poetry and Christian Thinking” he demonstrates that the long heritage of 
literary scholarship in scriptural exegesis has created one of the major con- 
fusions in our present critical thinking. Instead of seeking revealed messages, 
we have come very slowly to realize that criticism should consider “expression 
in words taken as a fully concrete, aesthetic medium.” The very search for 
“message”’ or moral comprehension may have misdirected criticism. In the 
end, he sees that poetry may not concern “the rest of life” but that it may give 
us more and better help in the practice of our “private rituals”; we “need a 
new faith in myth—or even a new myth, something which Yeats and Melville 
have apparently fallen short of giving us.”” Mr. Wimsatt has argued himself 
away from poetry-and-society or poetry-and-life and into the private realm 
of a refined critical realism. 

I would not emphasize Mr. Wimsatt’s treatment of the morality of 
poetry did it not suggest a basic flaw in his position as a critic; it is a flaw 
which may be lodged in the critical determinations of the philosophers brought 
together in Aesthetics and Language. He is opposed to “mere semantics,” 
logical positivism, and “process philosophy” (which I take to include the 
otherwise diverse philosophies of Whitehead and Cassirer). He dislikes nar- 
rowness and prefers to assume the stances which historical criticism has 
taken; on the other hand, he objects to the “personalism” of traditional 
academic scholarship which attempts, through text, bibliography, source, or 
analogue, to read the writing in terms of the person, the writer. He would 
establish an “aesthetic symbol,” or an abstraction, which “absorbs” all the 
referents and meanings “‘into itself” and maintains its autonomy thereafter in 
“an impractical stasis.”” He would have a kind of frozen “process philosophy” 
wherein permanence and change, image and idea, fact and concept, reality 
and symbol exist as continually plastic and formistic, but, at the same time, 
are reducible to isolation, rigidity, and comprehension. The very title of the 
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book, “The Verbal Icon,” or the variable fixity, is a key to this paradox and 
dilemma. 

Yet this work, by daring so much, stimulates and encourages both debate 
and agreement beyond almost any other book of contemporary criticism. 
While the philosophers in Aesthetics and Language are content to remain on 
the high level of abstraction, Mr. Wimsatt seeks to make readily available 
those insights which his long quest for meaning in the verbal process of poetry 
has suggested to him. He may be chiefly important not for a method or pro- 
gram (too many others have anticipated him or state their findings with 
greater immediacy, grace, and clarity than he does) but for his place as a 
mediator between several important philosophic schools of the twentieth 
century and the critical sensibility of our time. For that reason I termed him 
a “critical logician”; in his mind are joined the Aristotelian and Thomistic 
logic with the more recent critical realism from Mill to Bertrand Russell. As a 
moralist he owes much to Maritain and French Catholic writing. He is a con- 
tinual reminder to us that criticism ought to be not simply literary nor artistic 
but above all philosophic, and he may be pointing out to us some of the direc- 
tions which the philosophy of criticism is taking in our time. 

Epwarp H. DAvIpDsoNn 
University of Illinois 


WorTKUNST OHNE NAMEN: UBUNGSTEXTE ZUR GEHALT-, MoTiv- UND Form- 
ANALYSE. Angeordnet und eingeleitet durch Josef Kérner. Zweite 
erweiterte Auflage. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1954. Pp. 108. 


NOCH VOR seinem Tode hat Josef Kérner die Sammlung von Ubungstexten, 
die im Jahre 1937 erschienen war, neu bearbeitet und in drei Hefte aufgeteilt. 
Das erste Heft, das uns vorliegt, enthalt (neben der Einleitung des Her- 
ausgebers) im ersten Teil verschiedene Gruppen von Gedichten, die unter 
allgemeinen Themen wie Friihling, Abend, Abschied zusammengestellt sind. 
Der zweite Teil umfaft lyrische und erzihlende “Parallelstiicke,” die sich auf 
besondere Gegenstiinde beziehen. Diese ungemein reichhaltige und sorgfaltig 
erwogene Zusammenstellung will dazu beitragen, die Kunst des Lesens 
zuriickzugewinnen, die in unserer Zeit so selten geworden ist. Um dieses Zieles 
willen soll die literarhistorische Betrachtungsweise véllig ausgeschaltet wer- 
den. Im Unterschied zu anderen Sammlungen anonym dargebotener Texte 
(wie etwa der Ferdinand Josef Schneiders) besteht hier keinerlei Interesse an 
der Identifizierung der Verfasser oder an der Einordnuug der Ubungstiicke in 
literarische Perioden. Unter konsequentem Verzicht auf jede philologisch- 
historische Information soll der Text so weit als méglich von innen erhellt 
werden. Kérner befiirwortet eine “immanente Interpretation” von Inhalt, 
Gehalt und Gestalt, die die ‘“Motivik” des Verfassers sichtbar machen soll. 
Er versteht darunter alle dichterischen Elemente, in denen sich das spezifische 
Lebensgefiihl des Autors ausdriickt. Die Einheit dieses Lebensgefiihls bedingt 
die Einheit des Stils. Durch den Vergleich verschiedener Texte, die das gleiche 
Thema behandeln, soll die stilistische Eigenart der jeweiligen Autoren heraus- 
gearbeitet werden. 

Eine solche vergleichende Stilforschung ist gewif ein ausgezeichnetes 
Mittel der literarischen Erziehung. Wir diirfen uns gliicklich schitzen, daB 
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ein so hervorragender Mann wie Kérner seine Erfahrung und Belesenheit in 
den Dienst dieser guten Sache gestellt hat. Es wire lediglich zu fragen, ob er 
nicht einen zu strengen Strich zwischen Werk und Autor zieht. Die Texte sind 
auch fiir den Lehrer “ohne Namen,” und nur auf besonderen Wunsch ist der 
Verlag bereit, ““Autorschaftsauskunft”’ (!) zu erteilen. Wir sind der Meinung, 
das gehe etwas zu weit, vor allem da ja nach K6rners eigener Auffassung die 
Werkanalyse in die Darstellung der “seelischen Einheit und Eigenart des 
Schépfers” miinden soll. Der Studierende wird also gleichsam bis auf die 
Schwelle gefiihrt, aber der Zugang zu der im Werk bereits erschlossenen 
Gestalt des Dichters bleibt ihm verwehrt. Kérner ist sich durchaus dariiber 
im klaren, da® die vollstaéndige Interpretation eines Kunstwerks nur durch die 
Verbindung der “immanenten” (asthetischen) und “‘transzendenten” (hi- 
storischen) Methode geleistet werden kann. Er glaubt jedoch, aus pida- 
gogischen Griinden die Verbindung zwischen Dichtung und Dichter zer- 
schneiden zu miissen. Das mag in Deutschland berechtigt gewesen sein, um 
den Einflu8 der Geistesgeschichte zuriickzudringen. In diesem Lande dage- 
gen, in dem die Schule der New Critics eine so betrachtliche Wirkung gehabt 
hat, scheint es eher an der Zeit, die notwendige Vereinigung der Methoden 
zu betonen. 
WIt.iaMm H. Rey 
University of Washington 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. Von Prof. Dr. Th. C. van Stockum 
und Prof. Dr. J. van Dam. Zweite Auflage. Erster Band: Von DEN 
ANFANGEN BIS ZUM 18. JAHRHUNDERT; zweiter Band: Vom 18. JAnR- 
HUNDERT BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Groningen, Djakarta: Verlag von J. B. 
Wolters, 1952-54. Pp. iv+352; 356. 

THE CLEAR and succinct style, the sobriety of its judgments, the accuracy of 

its information, and, no doubt, also the comforting way in which recalcitrant 

heroes of the spirit were firmly categorized gave the first edition of this work, 
which appeared in 1934-35, deserved popularity. It was like finding a rift in 
the clouds in those days to turn from the mythical and Pythian phrases of 
some of the reigning critics (especially those of the existentialist persuasion) 
to the lucidity of van Stockum and van Dam. Due to its emphasis on the so- 
ciological and ideological approach and its lack of “interpretation” in the 
modern sense, the book is liable to seem somewhat old-fashioned today. This 
is nothing against its various excellencies, which are as evident in this edition 
as in the first. We have here a history of literature, not a critical interpretation 
of various works. Here one can learn “‘wann Weckherlin gestorben ist.” 
Though the text has been carefully revised, especially in respect to the 
incorporation of newly ascertained facts and the inclusion of long known ones 
not contained in the first edition, it still remains essentially the same book, 
with the old lines and divisions. Unfortunately the authors have not always 
been as successful in revising their evaluations as their factual material. In 
the original edition one might search in vain for judgments that could not be 
supported in the older literature by leading authorities; it is where these 
judgments have undergone fundamental change at the hands of later critics 
that the new edition tends to be weak and we feel a certain insensitivity to 
new attitudes. 
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The characterization of Gottfried’s Tristan 1, 116 f.) as a “Verherrli- 
chung der irdischen Liebe” whose tenor is “Weltfreudigkeit’’ and whose goal is 
“Liebesgliick” is an example of such an outdated evaluation, for surely this 
formulation, taken over unchanged from the first edition, must strike those 
acquainted with the researches of G. Weber and J. Schwietering, not to men- 
tion D. de Rougemont, as strangely out of focus. In the second volume such 
lapses are particularly apparent in the paragraphs dealing with Hélderlin, 
Morike, C. F. Meyer, Kafka, and Rilke (who is allotted exactly eighteen lines!). 

Too often the introductory material, though excellent in itself, is in- 
sufficiently integrated with the discussions of the works themselves, which 
are, after all, the reason for the introductions. The chapter on “poetic realism” 
affords a damning example of such lack of integration. It may be true that 
Darwinism, the industrial revolution, positivism, and other trends mentioned 
in the background material did have something to do with the stylistic phe- 
nomenon in question, but the authors fail to show us how. At best they show 
us that they had something to do with Freytag and the ‘“‘Professorenroman.” 
C. F. Meyer, by the way, still falls here under the rubric of realism, though it 
is safe to predict that he will soon be generally regarded as a symbolist. 

Two points of fact are all I find to question: (1) According to Stammler- 
Langosch, Verfasserlexikon, tv (1952), 462, the authorship of De imitatione 
Christi is no longer attributed to Thomas a Kempis, as Vol. 1, pp. 185 and 
219, implies. (2) Since K. Borinski’s and B. Croce’s investigations the deriva- 
tion of “baroque” from the Spanish word for an irregular pearl (1, 279) has 
been abandoned. 

The bibliography, one of the best features of the book, has been culled 
and brought up to date, although periodical literature outside Germany and 
Holland is still sadly neglected. Many British, American, and French books 
are, however, listed. 

All in all, the work remains one for which we who teach German literature 
can be truly grateful, for it is one of the few—in my experience: very few— 
books in the German language in this field that one can recommend to stu- 
dents without misgivings. 

R. M. BROWNING 
Hamilton College 


Frtue Eprk WESTEUROPAS UND DIE VORGESCHICHTE DES NIBELUNGENLIEDES. 
Von Kurt Wais. Erster Band: Dre Lreper um Krimaitp, Briann, 
DIETRICH UND IHRE FRUHEN AUSSERDEUTSCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN. Mit 
einem Beitrag von Hugo Kuhn: Brunhild und das Krimhildlied. (Bei- 
hefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Heft. 95.) Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. Pp. 211. Paper, DM 22. 


THIs Is probably the most important contribution to the study of the Nibel- 
ungen since Heusler’s Nibelungensage und Nibelungenlied. Professor Wais lim- 
its himself in this volume! to an examination of the epic material connected 
with the Nibelungen story. Even so he casts his net very wide to include 


! Vol. u—Arthurische Frih-E pik mit ihren antiken und germanischen V erwandten— 
is promised for this year. 
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evidence from Hungarian, French, Cymric, Old English, Scandinavian and 
Spanish? sources; and by a process of comparative analysis, which he claims 
(p. 26) to have derived from the “Finnish school” and its insistence on the 
“consideration of sequence” (Motiv-Kelten), he has attempted to discover the 
earlier literary forms of the story and of its collateral branches. He is careful 
to avoid a too rigid dating (p. 25) and at pains not to dogmatize on the actual 
number and shape‘ of the literary forms he gives in his stemma. His whole 
aim is to demonstrate that the earlier theories of origin are untenable since 
the scope of the inquiry on which they were based was inadequate; that, 
therefore, a complete re-examination to include all the fresh evidence he 
brings to bear is timely and desirable. 

His starting-point is the account of the early Hunnish history written by 
Simon Kézai or de Kéza in about 1282,' which goes back to an earlier Hungar- 
ian chronicle of 1150. One of the main reasons for the little interest evinced in 
it has been its lack of agreement with the Nibelungen story as the latter is 
given in the accredited versions. But Wais discovers that Kéza is not unsup- 
ported. In his favour he quotes local legends, German folk songs, and the 
Thidrekssaga, which gives the name of Attila’s son as Aldrian (Kéza’s Ala- 
darius), as against the Ortlieb of the Nibelungenlied. What, Wais asks, if the 
two major points on which Kéza differs should also be confirmed? What if 
Kéza’s story, in which Attila plays no part and Krimhild is engaged in de- 
fending her son’s claims against Herkja (Helche) and her offspring, should 
prove of equal or even greater authenticity than the accredited version, de- 
rived mainly from the Eddic sources, in which Krimhild is said to murder 
Attila for motives of revenge—for which, as Wais points out (pp. 41, 189) the 
earliest reliable reference is in Saxo?,Wais finds no lack of evidence in Kéza’s 
favor—the hitherto neglected Gudrinarkvida III,’ the historical basis for 
his story of the death of Attila’s sons,’ the presence of Germa inces, (whom 
Wais identifies as Krimhild’s relatives) at the Hunnish court,* and, finally, 
his reasons (pp. 72-76) for believing that Dietrich von Bern (or his father, 
Theodemer) was, as Kéza records, an active participant in the final slaughter, 
that is, in the defense of Krimhild’s son against Herkja’s.. Now this is the 
exact opposite of the story as given in the Rabenschlacht, where Dietrich 
avenges Helche’s sons. Nevertheless here, so Wais believes, is the root of the 


? Hitherto not associated with the Nibelungen story. 

* “Tm ganzen glaube ich nicht, daS man mit dem Heuslerschen Minimum an Dich- 
tern zwischen 700 und 1200 der weiten Verbreitung des Werkes auch nur 
gerecht wird, und bevorzuge eine Unterscheidung nach ungefahren Schichten und 
Stufen” (p. 59, footnote 1; cf. also p. 61). 

‘“Heuslers These ‘vom Lied zum Epos’ ist . . . zu modifizieren: vom Groflied 
teils zum Epos, teils zum Kurzlied” (p. 73). 

5 Mentioned by W. Grimm, Alideutsche Walder t (1813), 195 ff.; by K. Lachmann, 
Zu den Nibelungen und der Klage (1836), pp. 347 ff.; by G. Baesecke, Vor- und Frithge- 
schichte des deutschen Schrifttums (1940), 1, 268. 

* Cf. pp. 70, 71; the Thid.-Saga also has a slight reminiscence. 

7™ “Wie bei den andern germanischen Liedern stehen am Beginn geschichtliche 
Ereignisse” (p. 65). 

® Kéza states: “Detricus de Verona...cum multis Germaniae principibus . . . 
venit in curiam”’ (p. 66, footnote 1; cf. also p. 184, footnote 1). 
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whole matter, the struggle between Attila’s sons for the succession—the 
“Erbstreit.”” This he believes to be the origin of the first song in the Nibel- 
ungen story. He believes it to have been, probably, a Gothic* song, labels it 
Krimhildlied I in his stemma, or, if the presence of Dietrich is conceded only 
at a later stage, then Krimhildlied Ia as opposed to Krimhildlied Ix (that is, 
with the Dietrich story); and calls the whole of this preliminary stage the 
Ungarisches Krimhildlied, after Kéza’s account. Sufficient traces of it are still 
discernible in the literary sources for Wais to attempt a fairly detailed recon- 
struction (pp. 80-81). 

The next stage of the growth, Wais’s Krimhildlied II, was reached when 
the historically based'® Guntherlied, which gave Krimhild’s antecedents, was 
added." It effected two major changes: the introduction of Attila in an active 
role (there is no proof that he ever appeared otherwise than as Gunther’s 
opponent—p. 82) caused Dietrich’s prestige to be diminished, and the strug- 
gle for the succession was superseded by the struggle for the treasure, that is, 
the “‘Erbstreit” by the “Hortstreit.” 

Here, then, is Wais’s main contention: that the theme of the treasure 
characterizes not, as Heusler believed,” the first stage, but a much later 
stage” from which are descended the O.E. Fight at Finnsburg, the Raben- 
schlacht III (pp. 92-93), another stage of the Krimhildlied which Wais calls 
the “Mittelschicht” (p. 168) and which in turn produced the Mabinogi of 
Branwen, and, lastly, an immediate variant of itself, Krimhildlied IIb, from 
which are derived the Atli-Lieder and part of the Volsunga-saga. 

The evidence of their descent and interconnection, as well as their testi- 
mony to the existence of a Krimhildlied II, is contained in list after list of 
parallels, arranged and numbered for the reader’s reference—and the amount 
of agreement between the versions is indeed startling. The Mabinogi of Bran- 
wen provides some twenty points which are paralleled not only in Wais’s 
reconstructed “‘Mittelschicht’”? but also in the Scandinavian versions of 
Grimilds Haevn, the Hvensche Cronik, and the Faroese Hégna-tattur, proving 
incidentally, so Wais concludes, the existence of those Low German sources 
which are quoted in the Thidrekssaga (p. 109); again, the Sigmund story of 
the Volsunga-Saga (p. 122) is endorsed by the evidence of the Infantes de 
Lara (pp. 136-37) and, finally, there is enough material from the Mabinogi 
(p. 176), Kéza (p. 173, footnote 1) and the Nibelungenlied (p. 176) for Wais to 
establish that the Fight at Finnsburg must have stood in immediate relation- 
ship" to Krimhildlied IIa. This is one of the most important pieces in Wais’s 


*“So war ihr Ursprung...germanisch, mdglicherweise pannonisch-gotisches 
Urgestein oder andernfalls aus dem friihen Deutschland oder jener langobardischen 
Ecke vermittelt, die so viel fiir die Lokalisierung der Dietrichheiden tat” (p. 37). 

10 “Kern und Anstof3 des Liedes scheint mir vielmehr, im Unterschied zu Heusler, 
Gunthers Untergang vom Jahre 437” (p. 40). 

" Wais is not convinced that this song existed independently (cf. p. 83), and there- 
fore provides it with brackets and a question mark in his stemma. 

12 Baesecke also agreed with Heusler (cf. p. 189, footnote 1). 

% Cf. p. 85. The descending moral scale of Attila’s actions also dates from this 
stage (pp. 88-89; 136-37). 

“ R.C. Boer, Finnsage und Nibelungensage (ZfdA. xtvu [1904], 150 f.) had already 
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edifice, for the O.E. poem dates from the early eighth century. It is therefore, 
by far the oldest extant poem included in his tree. 

What Heusler called the Briinhildsage takes up comparatively little of 
Wais’s attention. The detailed argument for its historical, Merovingian basis" 
is to be found in Professor Kuhn’s contribution, in which Krimhild is equated 
with the sixth-century West Gothic queen Brunhild and Sigfrid with her 
husband, the Frankish Sigibert. The resulting story is represented in Wais’s 
stemma by Briinhildlied I; its variant, Briinhildlied Ia, indicates the addition," 
from the Old French Girart de Roussillon, of Briinhild’s love for Sigfrid. A 
second stage, the Frankish Briinhildlied IIa, is established with the help of the 
Provencal Daurel et Beton;'? and IJa produces, with certain mythical traits 
from Sigmundlied II,* the important Briinhildlied IIb, which is vouched for 
by the parallels in the Roman von Olaf Tryggvason (pp. 191-93). This last stage 
then deve!oped, “‘zégernd und schrittweise”’ (p. 191), into the first part of the 
Altere nét. 

As Wais claims (p. 210), “Ein Hauptergebnis unserer Arbeit ist der 
Nachweis, daf...das NZ den Bestand nicht nur der verlorenen Mittel- 
schicht, sondern sogar der fast ganz verschiitteten altesten Schicht mit sich ge- 
fiihrt hat,—in den nachtriaglichen Motivierungen einfallreich: aus Konserva- 
tivismus.’’ That so much of this is now discernible and intelligible is the chief 
merit of Wais’s book. The arguments in favor of his stemma are formidable, 
not least for their realism—Wais has no use for mythical heroes and every 
respect for historical sources—and for the broad scholarship on which they 
are based. His identifications are striking, sometimes startling:* Iring is 
Chaba (p. 69), Hagen may be connected with the West Roman general Aétius 
(p. 82, footnote 1), Werbel is Kéza’s Werbulchu (p. 100), and the song of 
the “‘Erbstreit”” may have been inspired by the battle of 454 by which Arda- 
rich terminated the Hunnish domination (p. 82, footnote 1; 207). The paral- 
lels which form the bulk of his work are painstakingly gathered and scrupu- 
lously applied, but there is one serious drawback. Not only is the book entirely 
esoteric in its appeal, but Wais has tracked down so much material that it is 
at times quite impossible to “see the wood for the trees.” He himself is able to 
keep all his strands going in the manner of a virtuoso, but the poor reader is 
called upon to perform prodigious feats of memory to follow him. The provi- 
sion of some kind of index would have been of great help here, also a more 
clearly printed genealogical tree. 

Mary FLEet 


London 


pointed out the similarities, but the relationship was denied by H. Schneider, German. 
Heldens., ut, 56 f. 

8 Wais agrees (p. 42). 

6 Wais is uncertain when this actually happened (cf. p. 188). 

17 In opposition to Panzer, Wais derives the Provencal from the German source 
(pp. 46-50), and indeed the coincidence of the wild-boar simile in both Daurel and the 
Thid.-Saga is a strong point in his favor. But his attack (cf. p. 44, footnote 2) on Pan- 
zer’s integrity as a scholar is quite unwarranted. 

18 More of this is promised in Vol. 1 (cf. p. 191). 

19 Need the author be quite so dramatic? His exclamation marks tend to remind one 
of the conjurer’s “hey presto.” 
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WER WAR DER DICHTER DES NIBELUNGENLIEDES? Von Dietrich Kralik. 
Wien: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und 


Kunst [1954]. Pp. 28. 


IN THIS study Professor Kralik resumes the substance of two public lectures 
which he delivered in 1950 and 1951. The main part is devoted to the person 
of the poet, but he briefly introduces the NZ itself as being derived from three 
fifth- or sixth-century songs (cf. his Die Sigfridtrilogie im NL und in der Th.S., 
Halle, 1941) dealing with the eternal human problems of sex and greed, 
which the poet has developed in “mythologischer Transzendierung und psy- 
chologischer Sublimierung . . . unter Vorfiihrung markanter Charaktergestal- 
ten” (p. 4). He commends Heusler’s and Schneider’s reconstructions of the 
earlier forms, but has no good word to say for Panzer, whose views would 
automatically preclude such a stemma. The latter’s ideas on the author (cf. 
his Studien zum NL., Frankfurt, 1945, pp. 180 ff.) are, however, more to 
Kralik’s taste. He agrees that Passau is the most likely place of origin, that 
Woifger of Ellenbrechtskirchen, who became bishop there in 1191, is the pro- 
totype of Bishop Pilgrim in the poem, that the great fire at the minster in 
1181 and the ensuing miracles at the grave of the historical Bishop Pilgrim 
may have been contributory factors in the choice of name for the bishop. 
Here Kralik adds two further points: that Wolfger, in 1204, succeeded yet 
another Pilgrim, Peregrinus, the Patriarch of Aquileja, and that he was indeed 
a “pilgrim,” having taken part in the crusade of 1197. Finally the more recent 
research into the archives of the Passau Chancellery furnishes him with a 
further clue as to the author’s identity, for, recorded among the “Kapellane” 
there, from about 1196 to 1224, is acertain Konrad, a “scriba” and “‘magister,”’ 
who, disguised in the Klage as the author of an unattested Latin poem of the 
Nibelungen, may well have written the NL during the early years of the thir- 
teenth century. Kralik’s guess is, therefore, that the author was neither a 
“Spielmann” (cf. Heusler, Schneider, and Baesecke), nor a knight (cf. de 
Boor and Ranke), but a cleric of the Passau Chancellery who wrote up the 
old German story, in a suitably fashionable form, in honor of his master and 
patron, Bishop Wolfger. And both he and his patron were Austrians through 
and through. 
Mary FLEET 


London 


Hans SACHS, SAMTLICHE FABELN UND SCHWANKE. Herausgegeben von Ed- 
mund Goetze, 2 Aufl., besorgt von Hans Lothar Markschies. 1. Band. 
(Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVIII. Jahrhunderts, 
Nos. 110-117.) Halle/Saale: VEB Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
xxili+ 592. 

THE FABLES and jests of Hans Sachs are an almost inexhaustible storehouse of 

details relating to the life and culture of the sixteenth century. Consequently, 

a new edition of the collection begun by Edmund Goetze more than sixty 

years ago and completed by Karl Drescher in 1913 is heartily welcome. Un- 

fortunately the nature of the series in which it appeared and is here reprinted 
does not require or probably even permit making a subject index that would 
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reveal the full wealth of the materials. Its particular importance lies in the 
hundreds of tales that it contains. 

The new editor declares (““Vorwort,”’ p. iii) that he has included correc- 
tions in the text offered by former scholars and has added some of his own. He 
goes on to say: “Die Anmerkungen zu den jeweiligen Stiicken sind durch 
neuere Ergebnisse erginzt und beschrinken sich auf das sprach- und literatur- 
wissenschaftlich Wesentliche.” Had he conceived this collection to be the 
veritable encyclopedia that it seems to me to be, he would have done much 
more in this direction. For example, the notes to No. 1, “Die 18 schén eyner 
junckfrawen,” cite only versions by Hans Sachs. Some notion of the abun- 
dance of pertinent parallels can be gleaned from my brief remarks in “‘An Ord- 
nance-Map of Feminine Charms,”’ Modern Language Notes, tx1m (1948), 61. 
I see the name Gred (Grete) in very unappetizing surroundings in No. 2 (pp. 
5-6, ll. 74-76); compare my comment in “Grete’s Bad Name,” Modern 
Language Notes, Lv11t (1943), 453-454. I am glad to see that the note to No. 3 
has been enlarged with new parallels. On the other hand, the note to No. 4 has 
lost a useful reference to a printed parallel by Hans Sachs, while No. 6 has 
both lost and gained a parallel. No. 12, which Goetze did not find in time, is 
now included. No. 14 is Goetze’s No. 27 with a consequent displacement of 
numbers. Inasmuch as “Der Pfaff im corock’’ cited in the note to No. 80 is 
printed in Goetze-Drescher (1, 366), a cross-reference to it rather than to 
the manuscript would be preferable, and similarly in the note to No. 82 a 
cross-reference to Iv, 3-5 would have been in order. Goetze could not do other- 
wise than to cite manuscript texts, but Markschies could give more convenient 
references. The reference to No. 341 in the note to No. 97 should be to No. 
331. The note to No. ror has been too severely abbreviated. I cannot under- 
stand all the references in the note to No. 119 and have not tried to find the 
parallel cited from Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner, without a line-reference. 
The reference to the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen in the note to No. 166 will 
defeat many readers (it concerns the third edition of the notes published with 
the seventh edition of the tales in 1857) and should have been replaced by a 
reference to J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmmerkungen. The references to Pauli’s 
Schimpf und Ernst will apply equally well to Oesterley’s and to Bolte’s edi- 
tions, but Markschies should not neglect the many parallels to Hans Sachs in 
the last two hundred tales in Bolte’s edition. They will not be found in Oester- 
ley’s edition. In brief, this new edition brings some new information and is 
therefore welcome, but it should have been much more carefully done. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


ANTI-PuRITAN SATIRE, 1572-1642. By William P. Holden. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 165. $3.75. 


MR. HOLDEN’s study of anti-Puritan satire from 1572 to 1642 is to a consider- 
able extent an examination and summation of familiar controversies and 
familiar satirical pieces. Although it does not explore much new territory, it 
provides a useful analysis of the satirical pieces and satirical conventions with 
which it deals. 

The first chapter of the book is a concise summary of the historical back- 
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grounds of the dispute between Puritans and anti-Puritans. This summary 
leans somewhat too heavily on modern scholarly treatments of the subject 
and tends to slight source materials, but nevertheless serves its purpose ade- 
quately. The two following chapters, one dealing with anti-Puritan satire in 
such nondramatic literature as prose pamphlets, popular poetry, characters, 
and epigrams, and the other with anti-Puritan satire in the drama, are the 
core of the book. Here the analysis of satire in the serious polemical writings 
is less satisfactory than that of the lighter satire in popular literature generally 
and in drama particularly. The Martin Marprelate controversy, for instance, 
is given only cursory review. The commonplaces of literary historians con- 
cerning the controversy are recapitulated, but there is comparatively little 
independent criticism or fresh examination of the pamphlets themselves. 
The inadequate consideration given these significant satirical pieces contrasts 
strangely with the elaborate, sometimes unduly elaborate, summaries, para- 
phrases, and criticisms of minor pieces of popular satire dealing with the puri- 
tan as a stock figure and as a butt for humor. Moreover, when Mr. Holden 
assays criticism of the Marprelate tracts, he gives no clear estimate of their 
value as satire. At one point he speaks of Martin’s “‘clownish attack” against 
the Anglicans, at another he says that Martin’s “‘bantering humorous style 
. .. bridges the gap between serious polemic and clowning,” and at still an- 
other he says that “Martin Marprelate endures as a demonstration of the 
superiority of clownish chatter over sober polemic.” The treatment of the 
Smectymnuus controversy is even less thorough than that of Martin Marpre- 
late. 

The book is strongest in its analysis of the conventional satirical por- 
trayal of the Puritan in popular literature. The reiterated charges against the 
Puritan in literature of this kind, Mr. Holden shows, included hypocrisy in 
the guise of piety; sexual immorality such as that associated with the Family 
of Love; ignorance at one extreme and pedantry at the other; opposition to 
learning and the arts; fear of such supposedly papish devices, symbols, and 
customs as bells, organs, vestments, fish on Friday, crosses, and Christmas; 
zealotry; fondness for a pseudo-biblical style of speech and for names denom- 
inating such stern afflictions and virtues as Tribulation, Restraint, and Long- 
Patience; foreignism; and disloyalty to the king masked under professions of 
loyalty. This satire, Mr. Holden concludes, was generally good humored and 
was primarily directed at the Puritans’ lack of moderation. 

The treatment of anti-Puritan satire in the drama is Mr. Holden’s most 
effective chapter. His examination of Malvolio, of Ananias, Tribulation Whole- 
some, and Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, and of The Family of Love in relationship 
to the satirical tradition concerning the Puritan is effective and illuminating, 
particularly so in respect to Jonson’s Puritans and Middleton’s play. 

Confusing organization, together with scattered and inadequate sum- 
maries of findings and conclusions, makes the book more difficult to read or to 
refer to than it should be. There is no consistent organization by literary types 
or topics of satire, but instead a confusing mixture of the two principles of 
organization. Tedious and uneconomical repetition results—repetition of 
topics under the literary-types arrangement and repetition of titles under the 
topical arrangement. Although summaries are sorely needed in a book filled 
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with such a multiplicity of detail, only the fourth and final chapter meets this 
need at all, and it is very brief and is more concerned with general conclu- 
sions than with summarizing detailed findings. 

The bibliography is unreasonably abridged. It includes none of the many 
nondramatic works cited in the book, although it lists dramatic works in 
great detail. Also, Mr. Holden has in some instances cited nineteenth-century 
editions of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century dramatists instead of recent 
editions that are more reliable textually. 

Burton A. MILLIGAN 
University of Illinois 


THE ACCIDENCE OF BEN JONSON’s PLAYs, MASQUES, AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF COMPARABLE USES IN SHAKESPEARE. By A. C. 
Partridge. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1953. Pp. xiv+333. 21s. STUDIES 
IN THE SYNTAX OF BEN Jonson’s Ptays. By A. C. Partridge. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1953. Pp. x+ 104. 8s. 6d. 


THE DEFINITIVE edition of Jonson by Herford and Simpson has made possible 
these two monographs by A. C. Partridge, Senior Lecturer in English at the 
University of Pretoria. The Studies deal mainly with Jonson’s use of pro- 
nouns; they discuss also nouns, the definite article, and the auxiliary do. “It 
is probable,” writes Partridge, ‘that in Jonson, more than in any contempo- 
rary dramatist, we have the pattern of Elizabethan and Jacobean English as 
it was actually spoken.” 

The Accidence is a systematic survey of inflections and other word-forms 
in Jonson’s dramatic writing, with an appendix on dialect forms and one com- 
paring Jonson’s usage with Shakespeare’s. As Partridge observes, the text of 
Jonson “‘is richer in colloquial and contracted speech-forms than is thatof Shake- 
speare.”” Examples are ’hem, h’is, wi’, sin’, mun, wusse. Jonson is more careful 
than Shakespeare to use whom, and he does not use lesser or worser, but Drug- 
ger is aptly called “the gooddest soule” (Dummerer, which puzzles Partridge, 
109, is not an adjective but a noun). 

Since Partridge cites no American journals, he has missed Neumann’s 
valuable “Notes on Ben Jonson’s English” (PMLA, 1939) and my paper on 
look how (JEGP, 1943, where I should have noted look what in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, v.ii.24). Usually reliable, he is mistaken in saying that Shakespeare’s 
verbs in -s with plural subjects “are invariably employed for the sake of 
rhyme”’ (303: see Franz, Shakespeare-Grammatik, and Partridge’s own com- 
ments on is and was, 247, 320). As Greg noted in editing The Sad Shepherd, 
Tis (270; cf. 322) is Northern for J shall and command (269) for coming. 
’Bove in ’Bove E-la (139) is a preposition, not an adverb. When Jonson treated 
morning and money as feminine (67, 69), probably he thought, not of Latin 
mane and Moneta, but of Aurora and Pecunia. 

Partridge has done well an important job. To understand better Shake- 
speare’s ways with language, more such studies of contemporary usage are 
needed. 

Mark Eccles 
The University of Wisconsin 
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Grorce HersBert: His RELIGION AND ArT. By Joseph H. Summers. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. 


IT Is very agreeable to read a book on a seventeenth-century religious poet 
which does not find it necessary to divorce manner from matter in order to 
illuminate first, or only, one or the other, or in order to explicate the one while 
tacitly excusing the poet for the other. Save for a few examples, toward the 
end of the book, of analysis trying to live a life of its own and getting out of the 
poem and up on the sand, Mr. Summers’ criticism pretty consistently avoids 
separate consideration of “ideas” and “form,” and we are seldom caught 
up even in that last and most forgivable infirmity of criticism—praise for the 
poet because he has related these two (as though there were some poems that 
get along without any such relation). Though the ability to criticize without 
making some form of this divorce springs generally from sympathy with a 
poet’s whole attitude and point, one would in this case ascribe it also to the 
fact that the author has consciously taken on Herbert’s poetics. Little is said 
of the matter, but we leave behind us theories of poetry as primarily concerned 
to “recreate the poet’s experience,’’ to or relate emotional autobiography with 
tact and precision, and stand within Herbert’s own ideas as to what poems are. 

The short and interesting survey of the fortunes of The Temple leads to a 
compact and valuable short life. I do not know what kind of reader would 
not learn something from this—most especially perhaps two things: to avoid 
easy biographical readings of poems, and to move in Herbert’s world of per- 
sons and happenings with something of the comfortable ease of one living in 
it. The sense of what is likely, natural, possible, in a mental world not our 
own is a valuable instrument in good criticism, and our sense of the ripeness 
of Mr. Summers’ study comes largely from the leisurely and unobtrusive schol- 
arly care which has made him able to possess this instrument and hand it on. 
Though one feels this less in the chapter on “Religion,” a chapter (for ex- 
ample) on “The Proper Language” reminds us, through poems, of what it 
meant that Herbert’s business quite literally for seven years was the practice 
of rhetoric, and (another example) the constant connections seen and made 
with Herbert’s A Priest to the Temple prevent that division of one man into 
two which has been unfortunate in Donne criticism through our rash isola- 
tion of his prose from his poetry. The working mind varies and changes as it 
works, but with Herbert as with others arbitrary isolation (even of poem from 
poem) can obscure the true nature of what he wrote. 

The generous use of texts of poems gives clarity and pleasure to the exam- 
ination of various ways in which Herbert incarnates his subjects in fitting and 
lovely form. Although some will regret the term “hieroglyph,” and distrust 
reasons given for its use, this part of the book is of much service to a reader 
who cares about understanding the poems. Minor objections do not really 
make very much difference; one may be curious about why Pattison is de- 
pended upon in the chapter on “Music” when Kastendieck on Campion would 
seem more valuable (one assumes that Catherine Ing’s Elizabethan Lyrics, 
with its careful considerations of these matters, came along too late), or one 
may not know what to make of statements about why a “feast’’ comes into a 
poem on Easter, or about seventeenth-century men not believing “that man 
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achieved continuous beatitude on this earth’ (one would suppose that life 
disabuses men of such beliefs as effectively as dogma, in whatever century). 
But such things, like occasional objections to interpretations of poems, all 
fall in the class of points one would raise with curiosity in a conversation with 
the author. Only one may have more importance: a possibly inadequate defi- 
nition of allegory—too late, too influenced by Bunyan, too much equated 
with tropology, and tropology-in-a-decline, at that, so that one is at a loss to 
understand “traditional” in the phrase “his departure from traditional alle- 
gory.”’ Herbert’s definitions were much larger, being more truly traditional 
and inclusive than this author’s, and his practice shows how freeing the defi- 
nitions and habits of his time were to the poetic imagination. 

It is the greatest pity that a book as carefully spare and economical as 
this one should have to suffer from the maddening practice of printing foot- 
notes apart from the text. One is never sure where to lay the blame, but cer- 
tainly slow anger wells up in a reader who must hunt for the place where he 
can complete an author’s point, find out what he needs to know before he 
finishes a sentence, and the like. Moreover, lives there the man who chiefly 
remembers not the concerns of a chapter, but its mumber? so that he lightly 
turns to “Notes to Chapter VI” when the headline and his own interest pro- 
vide him at most with a title? Would that the money spent on the competitive 
textbook advertisements we discard unread in each morning’s mail were 
spent on putting footnotes where they belong, and may it come to the atten- 
tion of presses that they have, whether they know it or not, good or bad 
“footnote reputations.” In other words, Mr. Summers’ notes are a valuable 
addition to his text. 

The book, though careful, can interest the undergraduate reader, and 
should be put in his way. Anyone who teaches Herbert will use it, and others 
who enjoy him will take almost equal pleasure in it. 

ROSEMOND TUVE 
Connecticut College 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: A Biocrapuy. By R. H. Super. New York: New 
York University Press, 1954. Pp. xv-+654. $7.50. 


THE PUBLISHERS Of Walter Savage Landor are, I believe, quite justified in de- 
claring it “for every practical purpose the definitive life.” Drawing as it does 
upon fresh manuscript sources from as far afield as New Zealand, it offers us 
virtually all we can know on earth—and certainly all we need to know—of 
Landor’s turbulent career, his marital problems, his publishing difficulties, 
his libelous prejudices, his immoderate enthusiasms, his warm friendships, 
his many acts of generosity. Though it mentions the biographies by John 
Forster (1869) and Malcolm Elwin (1941) with the utmost respect, it clearly 
supersedes both of these in the accuracy and completeness of its detail and 
the general range of its scholarship. Eschewing every element of the sensa- 
tional, Mr. Super resoluteiy refuses to draw inferences beyond the evidence 
concerning his subject’s passionate adventures. With a wealth of outrageous 
personal anecdote before him, he is able to discredit some colorful apocrypha 
and even on occasion to discount Landor’s own too exuberant memories of 
quixotic conduct. He imposes a sense of order and clarity upon a widely scat- 
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tered correspondence never as yet properly arranged or edited. And he moves 
with ease and patience through accounts of the monumental mismanagement 
of a considerable patrimony, through the endless jargon of lawyers and law- 
suits—the disastrous quarrels of one who declared none worth his strife— 
and through the reams of prose and verse in chaste Latin upon which the poet 
at times seemed eager to stake his reputation as creative artist. His book ac- 
cordingly carries the authority of a “definitive” work and should prove dis- 
tinctly useful—“for every practical purpose” of reference—to all concerned 
in any way with the outward events of Landor’s long long history or the actual 
facts of his dealings with some of the guiding spirits of three or perhaps even 
four generations. 

Yet with all the virtues of sound research and disinterested reporting, the 
chronicle leaves something to be desired as the portrait of a singular personal- 
ity. Mr. Super records rather than animates the data he has amassed. Though 
he depicts with pleasant irony the antics of Pomero, the lap-dog who perched 
like a wig on the poet’s bald head, he succeeds in bringing to life few other 
members of Landor’s large and constantly shifting entourage; he less fre- 
quently introduces us to a vivid assemblage of persons than confuses us with a 
multiplicity of half-familiar names. There is no need, of course, to vivify 
Landor himself, for his character, never perhaps very deeply meditative, 
shines through his restless activity. But Mr. Super leaves unresolved the essen- 
tial paradox of the “gentle savage.’”’ He shows us again and again the justice of 
Mary Boyle’s observation that Landor’s “voice was powerful enough to shake 
the house, but how tender, how musical, when he chose to modulate it.” But 
he does not seek to explain the necessity of the slightly factitious violence, the 
bravado that counterpointed a too-fragile sentiment. He evokes with some 
skill the pathos of Landor’s last years in Italy. Yet he has no desire to sustain 
the poet’s comparison of himself with Lear, for he has determined from the 
outset to underplay the drama of the relation between the lonely father and 
his badly spoiled, thoroughly disagreeable children. Landor, to be sure, never 
was in any sense a true tragic hero; from youth to extreme age he developed 
but little in sensibility or outlook; he experienced no great spiritual crisis and 
achieved no transcendent vision of reality. Yet he did feel some persistent urge 
to dramatize his emotion, sometimes to ascribe an importance to his lineage 
and his work which neither quite merited, sometimes to further the legend of 
his impetuosity, often merely to escape from his own robustious laughter into 
the quiet melancholy of his measured lyrics. And of this impulse, which in- 
volves the ultimate psychology of the man, his biographer has very little to 
say. 

Though it is Mr. Super’s purpose to present the facts of Landor’s life 
rather than a close evaluation of Landor’s art, his preface expresses a hope 
that his book may also convey “some sense of the literary achievement which 
his contemporaries valued so highly.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Super has 
found but little room for critical commentary. For Landor assuredly requires 
fresh appraisal if we are not to see in the poet’s reaction to Carlyle a deeper 
irony than he himself imagined: “Frederick the Great convinces me that I 
write two dead languages,—Latin and English!’”’ We should perhaps forgo 
some of our preconceptions of a fatally marmoreal calm. We might well be re- 
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minded of the vitality which the early Victorians apparently saw in the writer 
as well as in the man. And Mr. Super, by virtue of his complete command of 
the Landor canon, is, I think, uniquely equipped to be our guide. Even in the 
present volume, his remarks on the Gebir and his scattered opinions of the 
Imaginary Conversations are brief, yet cogent and judicious; they suggest a 
firm if largely unarticulated concept of Landor’s essential worth, and they 
lead us to suspect qualities which in our ignorance and haste we may possibly 
have overlooked, 
Jerome H. BucKLEY 
Columbia University 


Jeremias GOTTHELF: Erne EINFUHRUNG IN SEINE WERKE. Von Walter 
Muschg. Bern: A. Francke Verlag (Dalp-Taschenbiicher), 1954. Pp. 219. 


MANCHE SCHRIFTEN erregen durch ihren Gegenstand, andere durch den Na- 
men ihrer Verfasser das Interesse der Leserschaft. Das Zusammenwirken 
dieser beiden Momente erweckt eine erhéhte Anteilnahme an Walter Muschgs 
neuem Gotthelf-Buch. Als bekannter, vielseitiger Forscher verdient Muschg 
unsere ganze Aufmerksamkeit. Und der Gegenstand Jeremias Gotthelf iibt 
auch jenseits der spezifisch an diesem Dichter interessierten Kreise eine 
Anziehung auf alle jene aus, die durch die geheimnisvollen Vorginge lite- 
rarischer Umwertung fasziniert werden. Im vorliegenden Falle kommt noch 
hinzu, da® die véllige Neudeutung von Gotthelfs Statur und Werk, die sich zu 
unseren Lebzeiten vollzogen hat, unzertrennlich mit dem Namen Walter 
Muschg verkniipft ist. Sein Buch Gotthelf: Die Geheimnisse des Ersihlers 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931) hat mit den An- 
spriichen, die es erhoben, und dem Anklang, den es gefunden, die Figur des 
Albert Bitzius neu beleuchtet und auch Gegner seiner Auffassung in eine ver- 
anderte Position gezwungen. Vom Augenblick seines Erscheinenes bis in die 
Gegenwart hinein hat dieses Werk den Rang einer selbst durch Widerstand 
nicht mehr umzustofenden literarischen Realitat besessen.! Es ist kein Wun- 
der, daS man mehr als zwanzig Jahre nach einem solchen Ereignis an ein 
neues Buch Muschgs iiber den gleichen Gegenstand mit ungewéhnlichen Er- 
wartungen herantritt.? 

Diese Erwartungen werden aber zunichst enttauscht. Teilweise liegt 
das allerdings in der Natur der Sache selbst. Da ein weiterer Umsturz unserer 


1 Nur zwei Zeugnisse, ein alteres und ein modernes: Werner Giinther, Der ewige 
Gotthelf (Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch, 1934), S. 11: “Als vor bald drei Jahren die 
groBangelegte Gotthelfmonographie von Walter Muschg erschien, da ging es wie ein 
Aufatmen durch die Welt der Leser und Betrachter, denen das Schicksal des 
Berners am Herzen liegt: ein Bann war gebrochen, der schwer auf ihm lastete.” Und 
Bernt von Heiseler, Ahnung und Aussage (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1952), 
S. 32 f.: “Muschg hat als Erster die Gestalt Gotthelfs nach ihren wahren GréGSenmafen 
dargestellt, er lehrt uns auf ganz neue Weise Gotthelf sehen and lesen; darum wird keine 
Betrachtung des Dichters mehr an diesem bedeutenden Forscher voriibergehen kén- 
nen.” 

2 Inzwischen hatte Muschg folgende Arbeiten tiber Gotthelf veréffentlicht : “‘Gott- 
fried Keller und Jeremias Gotthelf,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifies, x11 
(1940); Jeremias Gotthelfs Persinlichkeit: Erinnerungen von Zeitgenossen (Basel, 1944); 
“Gotthelf und Basel” (Basler Jahrbuch, 1954). 
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Anschauungen kaum mehr méglich ist, scheint jede Fortsetzung der grofen 
Anfinge dazu verurteilt, bloB wie eine Erweiterung, bestenfalls wie eine Be- 
richtigung oder Vertiefung der urspriinglichen Fragestellung zu wirken. Der 
Verfasser selbst verrat den geringen Abstand seines neuen Buches von jenem 
Pionierwerk, wenn er trotz seiner offensichtlichen wie auch héchst gerecht- 
fertigten Genugtuung iiber das Erreichte immer noch in den alten polemischen 
Ton verfallt und einen Kampf weiterzufiihren scheint, den man lingst abge- 
schlossen wihnte.* Bereits im Vorwort unternommene Ausfille, namentlich 
aber ein Angriff gegen die asthetische Wertung Gotthelfs, geben Anla® zur 
Befiirchtung, dafi Muschg auch diesmal, wie in seinem ersten Werk, den Nach- 
druck auf den Mythos der Gestalt statt auf die Dichtungen legen werde. 

Gliicklicherweise trifft das nicht ganz zu. Zwar ist viel vom “‘prophe- 
tischen”’ Gotthelf die Rede, aber die dichterischen Werke riicken diesmal doch 
in den Mittelpunkt der Betrachtung. Und auch das hat mit der ganzen Anlage 
und Zielsetzung des Buches zu tun. Mit Ausnahme des SchluSkapitels ist es 
nimlich eine Sammlung der nur wenig verainderten Einleitungen zu Muschgs 
in zwanzig Binden bei Birkhauser (Basel) erschienenen Ausgabe von Gott- 
helfs Werken. Daraus ergibt sich zweierlei: erstens, daf sich die Essays in 
diesem Rahmen nicht an den Fachgelehrten wenden, was ja auch schon aus 
dem Weglassen des wissenschaftlichen Apparates hervorgeht; und zweitens die 
eklektische, alle Gesichtspunkte verbindende Art der Darstellung, in der 
Historisches mit reiner Deutung, geistesgeschichtliche Erérterungen mit bio- 
graphischen abwechseln. Nach einer Einleitung iiber die Figur Gotthelfs als 
Schriftsteller, Christ, Dichter und Kiinstler, ganz im Sinne der von Muschg 
bekannten Auffassung, fiihrt das Buch den Leser in elf Kapiteln chronologisch 
durch die Hauptwerke des Schweizer Dichters vom Bauernspiegel bis zu den 
Erlebnissen eines Schuldenbauers. Hieran fiigen sich fiinf Aufsitze, die von 
Gotthelfs kleineren Erzihlungen und Kalendergeschichten handeln. Ein 
SchluBkapitel enthalt neben abschlieBenden und zusammenfassenden Be- 
trachtungen Muschgs Rechtfertigung der Richtlinien, nach denen seine 
Gotthelf-Ausgabe zustandekam. 

Wie es diese Reichhaltigkeit und die Mischung der kritischen Gesichts- 
punkte mit sich bringt, ist die Qualitét des Gebotenen durchaus unterschied- 
lich. Neben vielem neutral Mitteilenden befremden sonderbare Auswiichse 
des Stils* und erfreuen tief gefaBte Auslegungen.'Im groSen und ganzen setzt 
sich aber doch die Uberzeugungskraft einer fiir das Dichterische empfing- 


“Er mu. . . fortwaihrend gegen zwei Seiten verteidigt werden: gegen das ‘Alex- 
andrinertum’ der literarischen Snobs, die sich nicht vorstellen kénnen, da es einem 
Autor um etwas anderes als asthetische Geniisse und Sensationen zu tun ist, aber auch 
gegen die Zudringlichkeit der naiven Gemiiter . . . ” (S. 7 f.). 

4 Z. B.: “Er glaubt nur an sich, er macht sich selbst zur letzten Instanz, sein tech- 
nisches Kénnen zum einzigen Heil der Welt. Er ist ohne Frémmigkeit und Ehrfurcht, 
hinter seiner faustischen Tatkraft gihnt das Nichts” (S. 88 f.). 

5 Z. B.: “Ein Kleinod der Erzahlung ist . . . das Stelldichein Reslis und Anne Ma- 
reilis . . . wo die Liebenden sich zum Zeichen ihres Einverstaéndnisses, dem Brauch des 
‘Ehepfandes’ gemaf, ein Geldstiick schenken ... . Dieser . . . Zug . . . bedeutet, daB 
fiir die Liebenden der Unterschied von Geld und Geist aufgehoben ist. Diese Geldstiicke 
sind ein Stiick ihrer Seele, geadelt durch ihre liebende Sehnsucht, ein Unterpfand der 
Einigkeit, die alle realen Widerstande tiberwindet” (S. 105). 
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lichen Sicht durch, die mit vollkommener Beherrschung des Gegenstandes 
gepaart ist. Und so legt man das Buch, dessen Lektiire man unter widerstrei- 
tenden Empfindungen begann, nicht unbefriedigt aus der Hand. 
Econ SCHWARZ 
Harvard University 


REALISM AND REALITY: STUDIES IN THE GERMAN NOVELLE OF Poetic REAL- 
1sM. By Walter Silz. (University of North Carolina Studies in the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, No. 11.) Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xiv+168. Paper, $4; cloth, $4.50. 


THIS LATEST volume in the respectable North Carolina series provides one 
more addition to the long wanting but lately fast growing array of treatises 
on the German Novelle. By approach and presentation—very scholarly and 
conscientiously attentive to the representative aspect of the pieces discussed— 
this offering, published partly before in the German Quarterly and in PMLA, 
constitutes a solid contribution to the history of German literature. With the 
author’s attention focused on the question of Zeitstil, the individual analyses 
are properly fortified with various bits of pertinent information. They are set, 
in other words, in a historically oriented frame of reference. The narratives, 
demonstrating “each in its own way, both literature’s increased awareness of 
the realities of life and the fact that the only real realities are the persuasions 
of the human mind,” are dutifully tested against the canons of the art of 
Novelle-writing as laid down mostly by creative German writers since Wie- 
land. 

That the theoretical excursions in question are not free of inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions,! whether viewed in themselves or in the light of actual 
practice, is once again impressed on us by Silz’s introductory survey and dis- 
cussion of “The Nature of the Novelle and of Poetic Realism.” The com- 
parisons between the Novelle and drama, novel, anecdote, and ballad are 
fruitful; likewise the comparing glances at Classicism, Romanticism, Natural- 
ism, and twentieth-century “Realism.” Silz’s conclusion that none of the 
traditional criteria evolved by successive theorists, such as the central sym- 
bol known as falcon, or the turning point, the frame, leitmotifs, etc., are really 
indispensable, is of course an eminently sensible one. Nor does he fail to meet 
the likely arguments induced by the implications of this conclusion. Defining 
the Novelle as “a narrative of limited size and scope, which because of its 
nature tends to employ some or all of the devices hitherto considered that 
make for compactness and maximum expressiveness,” he goes on to state that 
“hence these features, though not individually indispensable, yet all have a 
certain validity as partial and approximate descriptions of a highly concen- 
trated, highly artistic form of narrative literature.” And he is justified in 
adding the generalization that “to the Germans, who tend all too readily to 
diffuse and formless novels, and who do not take naturally to the witty acuity 
of the anecdote or the slightness and pungency of the short-story, the Novelle 
has offered a salutary challenge to delimit, to compass infinite riches in a little 
room, to emulate Goethe’s dictum ‘In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der 


1 Speaking of inconsistencies, one would wish for less of them in the editorial han- 
dling of foreign words and phrases in this book. 
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Meister’”’ (p. 10). On the nature of “Poetic Realism” Silz, observing rightly 
that “all literature is realistic, in the sense that it tries to discern and depict 
the real truth of life,”” but that different ages and their poets have differed as 
to what they considered the “real things” to be, has this to say: 


What makes Poetic Realism in Germany so significant is that here, in an age still 
ringing with the idealism of the Classic-Romantic culture, and yet already flooded with 
increasing evidence of “emancipated” Man’s dominion over Nature, a compromise was 
found between the “ideal” and the “real”—not simply for lack of a more original solu- 
tion, but out of a conviction that this is the solution, the truth of life. The roth century, 
wide-eyed before a rapidly expanding world of real things, was ready to concede greater 
importance to “das Gemeine,” over which Schiller’s sublime spirit had soared as over 
“‘wesenlosem Scheine’’; and yet this century cherished the inherited conviction of the 
primacy of ideas. A theme we shall find running through many of the Novellen of the 
century is that of the struggle to keep the inner citadel of the personality inviolate from 
the world—a problem that, needless to say, is still with us in the 20th century. (pp. 
15-16) 


The nine narratives singled out by the author for analysis as significant 
examples of ‘Poetic Realism” are: Kasperi und Annerl, Der tolle Invalide, 
Die Judenbuche, Abdias, Der arme Spielmann, Romeo und Julia, Der Heilige, 
Der Schimmelreiter, and Bahnwdrter Thiel (titles as in the table of contents). 

The analyses, making no references to similar endeavors by others, are 
thoughtful, deliberate, well balanced, and for the most part lucid. Revealing 
a fine sense of observation and discrimination toward both form and sub- 
stance, they are primarily meant for the expert. Even so, however, the author 
could have advantageously injected in each case a terse and vivid summariza- 
tion of the substance to facilitate the reader’s orientation or recollection of 
the contents of the story. And equally welcome would have been a pointed 
summary of the German Novelle’s deviations from the classical pattern pro- 
vided by the novella. As long as we continue to operate with the term Novelle, 
denoting a distinct narrative species but conceived broadly enough to permit 
the inclusion of so palpable a contradiction in terms as the Entwicklungsnovelle, 
the picture of the German Novelle’s specific peculiarities can never be made 
too clear. Perhaps the adoption of the term “‘novelette” would help to bring 
about a happy solution. 

To this reviewer the most completely satisfying of the analyses is that 
of Storm’s Schimmelreiter. Here the author’s thoroughness and critical acumen 
seem to be at their best. Also, Silz makes a good case for his somewhat sur- 
prising inclusion of Hauptmann’s Bahnwéarter Thiel—to the extent not that 
this story will henceforth be regarded as representative of the ‘Poetic Real- 
ists’ art of narration, but that besides its naturalistic elements a much greater 
number of traits characteristic of “Poetic Realism” can be pointed to than 
one usually suspects. This is, of course, no more surprising than the fact that 
an appreciable number of naturalistic or near-naturalistic elements can be 
detected in “Poetic Realism,” notably in Stifter, as Silz clearly—though not 
without a minor slip on page 63—demonstrates in some detail. 

What strikes me as a particularly rewarding feature of Silz’s circumspect 
treatment is the occurrence of some unusually fine formulations, such as: 
“This gradual and interrupted unrolling of a dreadful tale by a norn-like old 
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woman who is involved in these events and yet, like an antique Chorus, apart 
from them and a commentator on them, is the greatest achievement of Bren- 
tano’s narrative art” (p. 20). Or the final statement of the book: 


The supreme test of all poetry (““Dichtung” in the broad German sense) is its 
power to body forth new beings and their environing worlds, persons who were not be- 
fore the inspired vision saw them and fixed them with the inexplicable magic of words, 
making them more real than the man who passes us in the street, for their reality is re- 
newed, as the ordinary mortal’s is not, each time those magical verbal symbols pass be- 
fore the eyes of an imaginative reader or listener. If this creativity be the criterion of 
great literature, then the German Poetic Realists of the Novelle have added richly to 
its permanent store. (p. 152) 

Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 

THOREAU. By William Condry. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 

114. $3.50. 
THE ENGLISH have always had a deep respect for Thoreau’s social thought 
and angular individuality; they were among the earliest to establish Thoreau’s 
reputation by serious biographical study. Indeed, Henry S. Salt’s The Life of 
Henry David Thoreau (1890) still retains its vitality—and thus its authority— 
in a time when Thoreau studies, though more exact and comprehensive, have 
softened, by accommodation and familiarity, the values of his experimental 
life. Now, in Mr. Condry’s brief biography, we have the latest study by an 
Englishman. It is a genial account of Thoreau, however, and all that was 
militant, dynamic, and inspiriting has been lost. The limp prose gives us a 
limp Thoreau; though pleasant and graceful (one of the charms, certainly, of 
English scholarly writing), the total effect of such easy prose leads one to ask 
whether one can write politely about Thoreau. For the politeness seems to be 
the result of a distant and uncommitted view of Thoreau. Mr. Condry has 
read Thoreau’s works and has had the help of the Thoreau Society, but he has 
taken too much of past and recent research on faith. Like recent English 
critics of Melville, he seems unacquainted with the riches of American scholar- 
ship and has little feeling for the milieu in which the writer wrote and lived. 
Consequently, there is a fuzziness about issues and ideas, and a pervasive in- 
exactness about Thoreau and his contemporaries. This is not so much a mat- 
ter of facts—though many are erroneous—as it is of passing on the old genteel 
stereotypes of Emerson and Alcott, of producing 2 bland Thoreau and an in- 
nocuous Transcendentalism. Never rising above the appreciative and anec- 
dotal level, the book hovers in the atmosphere of a charming New England 
that never existed. If one must have Thoreau in so short a space, I suggest, 
instead, Mr. George Whicher’s equally graceful but incisive and analytical 
Walden Revisited (1945). 

SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 

WEGWEISER DURCH DIE MODERNE LITERATUR IN OsTERREICH. Von Heinz 

Kindermann. Innsbruck: Osterreichische Verlagsanstalt, 1954. Pp. 127. 


HEINZ KINDERMANN, the very active literary historian who in recent years has 
with commendable ardor beaten the drums for Austrian literature, has done 
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us a real service in providing us with this guide. Accustomed as we are to an 
ample supply of handy and useful reference works on modern German litera- 
ture (Kiirschner, Kutzbach, Lennartz), we feel more than casually grateful 
for this contribution which, of course, is not meant just for the literary ex- 
perts. Neither a novice at this sort of undertaking (cf. his Lexikon der Welt- 
literatur) nor just a bibliographer, Kindermann gives us a guide which, though 
primarily informational, is enhanced by a prudent measure of critical evalua- 
tion. Although fully aware of the inherent weaknesses of the conventional 
literary categories, he decided to maintain them here. Grouped under the 
three main headings “Jahrhundertwende,” “Zwischen den Weltkriegen,” 
and “Gegenwart,” each introduced by a general discussion, the categories in- 
clude one not so familiar but obviously quite useful, namely “Die Vielgele- 
senen und Vielgespielten.”’ Also interesting and effective is Kindermann’s 
practice of putting a number of entries into small print. 

In a few instances the entries are, to be sure, in need of minor corrections, 
but to go into detail here would seem to detract unduly from an otherwise 
definitely meritorious work. 


Joun R. FREY 
University of Illinois 


DIE ALTENBURGISCHE SPRACHLANDSCHAFT. Von Peter von Polenz. (Mit- 
teldeutsche Forschungen, Band 1.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 


1954. Pp. 220. 


THIS stuDYy, which has the subtitle ‘Untersuchungen zur ostthiiringischen 
Sprach- und Siedlungsgeschichte,” is an expansion of a Leipzig dissertation. 
A brief preface (pp. 11 f.), a pronunciation key (pp. 13 ff.), and a bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 16-21) precede the first chapter, which is entitled ““Grammatik der 
altenburgischen Mundart”’ (pp. 22-84) and contains the Altenburg vowel and 
consonant correspondences of Middle High German, a brief morphology, but 
no information on word-formation, syntax, vocabulary. The second chapter 
contains a description of the isoglosses separating the Altenburg area from the 
surrounding dialects (“Die dialektgeographische Landschaftsgliederung,” pp. 
84-98) and describes the central “Reliktgebiet” and the barriers in the South, 
North, East, and West. The third chapter (pp. 98-162) gives a realistic ac- 
count of modern bilingual or trilingual (Altenburg dialect-Upper Saxon col 
loquial standard—German literary language) conditions in the area, then a 
historical interpretation of the modern isoglosses. The fourth chapter (pp. 
163-205) undertakes a correlation of the linguistic data with the geography 
and with the archeological, political, and settlement history of the area. The 
author’s conclusions are then summarized (pp. 206-208); a ‘‘Wortregister” 
(pp. 209-20) is added, which is followed by twenty-four charts and nineteen 
maps. 

Polenz considers the Altenburg focal dialect a pure Middle German, an 
East Thuringian dialect without any Low German, West Middle German, or 
Slavic traces, different from the Meissen dialect in the East, which originated 
from a “koloniale Mischsprache.” He points out that the southern Altenburg 
dialects (in the area of Gera, Berga, Crimmitschau, Glauchau) have more of 
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an East Franconian—Upper German character and belong to the Vogtland- 
Erzgebirge dialect rather than to Thuringian. He finds that the dialectal dis- 
tribution agrees with the original settlement rather than with territorial 
boundaries. He assumes that the focal area was settled from the Northwest, 
i.e., from Thuringia, at a very early date, perhaps in the eleventh century, 
certainly before the great German colonization drive eastward. 

The material for this study was gathered by fieldwork in 127 villages. It 
is regrettable that the author only once in the preface mentions briefly selec- 
tion of informants and interviewing techniques. The recorded material is never 
characterized as to source and type of field-recording. The phonetic informa- 
tion given is completely inadequate. It almost exclusively consists of the pro- 
nunciation key to the symbols. The articulation of the sounds and their posi- 
tional variants is never described; the identification is by general sound-type 
only. We may wonder, e.g., what sound postvocalic r is, when we read the de- 
scription “zur bloSen Artikulationsstellung reduziert.” It is not surprising 
that the lack of phonetic analysis is matched by a lack of phonemic description. 
One cannot be sure from Polenz’s presentation whether, e.g, Altenburg open 
6 is only an allophone of close 6 before r, whether there are two short open o 
phonemes or just two allophones of one, etc. Initial d- and final -d‘ seem to be 
just two allophones of one dental-stop phoneme, but a ¢ of uncertain status 
occurs in the cluster ¢s- contrasting with final -ds. Polenz appears to adopt a 
structural point of view in some of his diachronic statements but unfortunately 
not in his synchronic descriptions. Polenz quite uncritically gives phonetic 
identifications of his Middle High German points of departure. He contrasts 
MHG bd gs as voiced sounds with Altenburg’s corresponding voiceless sounds 
and MHG aspirated p ¢ k with Altenburg’s unaspirated values (p. 74); he im- 
plies that MHG had no velar nasal before velar stops as yet (p. 60). Only 
rarely (and then parenthetically) does he recognize Middle German values of 
MHG, e.g., when he mentions the Middle German coalescence of @ and é; 
he does not actually say that they are the sources for the Altenburg values. 

In the third chapter (“Zur Sprachgeschichte”) he compares his field 
recordings to those of the Deutscher Sprachatlas taken in 1879 and to literary 
uses of the Altenburg dialect in 1672 and 1687, and calls attention to some re- 
ceding dialectal features. The greater part of the chapter is devoted to a com- 
parison of the distribution of the forms in the neighboring dialects (as shown 
by the Sprachatlas recordings) to those of the Altenburg area and its subdivi- 
sions. Polenz’s conclusions as to the exclusive derivation of the Altenburg 
focal dialect from the Middle German dialect of adjacent Thuringia are based 
on his detailed and careful interpretation of the dialectal geographical data, 
which he presents on many maps and charts. He also finds evidence for 
phonemic changes and their relative chronology in the areal distribution: thus, 
e.g., he assumes a derivation of Altenburg’s close 6 from a former open 6 on 
the basis of the distinctions found in the neighboring dialects (pp. 120 ff.). 
The necessity of interpreting phonemically inadequate Sprachatlas spellings 
complicates his presentation; Polenz, however, is aware of the problems in- 
volved and shows interpretative skill. He does not mention in his bibliog- 
raphy O. Bremer’s Beitrage sur Geographie der deutschen Mundarten (1895), 
the classic in this field. 
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Although this review has had to point out some flaws, Polenz’s study 
must be called a fine piece of work. Its thorough, exhaustive, and intelligent 
interpretation of the geographical data; its combination of a descriptive and 
historical approach; its detailed discussion of most pertinent features make it a 
real contribution to the field of German dialectology. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


Dre ARCHITEKTONIK DES DEUTSCHEN WoRTSCHATZES. Von Paul Menzerath. 
(Phonetische Studien, Heft 3.) Bonn: Ferd. Diimmlers Verlag, 1954. Pp. 
131. 


A LAYMAN will perhaps be puzzled by the title of this study: Die Architektonik, 
that is “the science of the architecture” of the German vocabulary. That 
would seem to imply that there was an architect involved in the “‘construc- 
tion” of this vocabulary and that he has been operating according to plan. 
Such a conclusion, of course, is too crass for belief, but it is also difficult to 
escape when one talks about “systems” and “structure,” whereas this kind 
of quasi-personification seems not to inhere in talk about “distributions.” 
Menzerath does not wholly escape this compulsive mystic personification 
when he talks about “das Bestreben der deutschen Sprache, Wérter gerade 
mit diesen Maximalkontrasten bevorzugt zu bilden” (p. 73). Essentially, 
however, the study is an objective statistical analysis of the nature of German 
word forms. 

Word forms are classed into types, according to the number of syllables 
each has. Word type no. 1 is the monosyllable, word type no. g is the nine- 
syllable word. Words of each type are then further grouped according to the 
number of speech sounds each has. For example, words of one syllable may 
have one sound only: Menzerath finds 9 of these, 6 being interjections. Or 
the monosyllable may have two speech sounds (vowel plus consonant or con- 
sonant plus vowel): Menzerath has 114 of these. More numerous are the mono- 
syllables with three sounds, of which 525 are listed; however, the monosyl- 
lables with four sounds are really numerous: 962. The forms with five sounds 
are considerably less numerous (444), while forms with six sounds number 69, 
and so on. Obviously, if you plot these monosyllables on a graph with the 
coordinates representing (a) number of speech sounds and (6) number of words 
exhibiting same, you will get some kind of a “hat curve.” Such curves are 
duly plotted, and seem to be marked by approximate symmetry and a high 
peak in each instance. The discussion of the monosyllables occupies pages 18 
to 78. The other types are treated much more summarily. 

The whole count is exhibited on page 96 in a cross-tabulation of number 
of syllables against number of sounds. Here the author claims: “Auf den ersten 
Blick sieht man schon, da% ein Zusammenhang zwischen Silben- und Lautzahl 
besteht.”” Much is made of the regularity which appears in the tabulation: 
“Bis auf die ganz schwach belegten letzten drei Worttypen [those of 7, 8, and 
9 syllables] gibt es in dieser Tabelle nicht eine einzige wirkliche Unregelmaf®ig- 
keit, nicht einen Riickschlag, sondern unverinderlich richtungstreue zu- oder 
abnehmende Zahlenwerte.” However, there is a footnote which explains that, 
after all, the first or monosyllabic class is not wholly regular in this respect 
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and by its large number of forms with four sounds disrupts the regularity of 
the summational column for number of words. One needs to remember in 
such matters that “Zusammenhang” means statistical correlation and not of 
itself a relationship of cause and effect, still less one resulting from purpose. 

The important results of the study are set down on page 103 as follows: 
“1. Die Wortmasse ist nicht beliebig zerteilt, sondern systematisch geordnet. 
2. Das hiufigste Wort im Deutschen ist das siebenlautige (beim Einsilber das 
vierlautige). 3. Das hiaufigste Wort im Deutschen ist auSerdem dreisilbig. 
4. Beim Einsilber werden die Grenzvokale (a, i, u) bei weitem bevorzugt. 
5. Mit steigender Silbenzahl nimmt die relative Lautzahl ab. 6. Mit steigender 
Silbenzahl nimmt die Zahl der Konsonanten ab. 7. Mit steigender Silbenzahl 
nimmt auch die Schwankungsbreite der Elementenzahl ab. 8. Das Gesamt- 
verhaltnis der Vokale zu den Konsonanten betrigt fiir das Deutsche etwa 1: 
1,5, d.h. auf 1 Vokal kommen 1,5 Konsonanten.” 

The upshot of the study, however, seems to be an attempt to establish a 
technique of typology for the purpose of comparing one language with an- 
other. This seems to take the form of graphic representations of one sort or 
another. For example, there is the ““Typenhaufigkeitsgebirge” of the German 
vocabulary which is a three-dimensional graph of (a) number of syllables, (5) 
number of sounds, and (c) number of cases of each class produced by the co- 
ordinates (a) and (b). This gives a form of graphic representation with which 
we are familiar in the field of acoustics, where time, frequency, and power are 
graphed this way. However, the spotted diamonds of diagram 14 are harder 
to interpret. My reaction to this manipulation of data graphically is to repeat 
what I have learned the hard way: no diagram ever proved anything; it merely 
makes known facts easier to remember. 

The final chapter of the monograph bears the title: “ ‘Norm’ und ‘phono- 
logische Opposition.’ ”’ This seems to concern itself with a question which, I 
confess, I had never asked myself: ““Weshalb sind die Worter lautlich so und 
nicht anders gestaltet?” I have always had too much trouble with the “Wie” 
and “Was” to bother with the “Warum.” Menzerath seems to think his 
typology and the principle of “Typenkonformitit,” normality of form, 
should have priority over the principle of “phonologic opposition” in the 
attack on this problem. Possibly I miss the nub of this, but it looks very much 
like an assertion that analogy, not phonetic contrast, is the moving force in 
determining the form of words. If this is correct, then there seems to me to 
be no argument possible. 

The tabulation of the distribution of the data obtained in this study and 
set down on page 96 is interesting. But one needs to keep in mind what it is. 
Menzerath constantly uses the terms “hiufig,” “Haufigkeit,” “am hiufig- 
sten,”’ yet all he can possibly mean is “numerous,” “most numerous,” not 
“frequent.” “‘Hiufig” connotes occurrence and use, and no part of Men- 
zerath’s count comes from used language. Talk about frequency does not 
reflect the true nature of the facts exhibited. 

The basic data of this study are the 20,453 head-words in Wilhelm 
Viétor’s Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch (3rd edition, 1921). This restriction 
of the study of word types to those represented by these head-words excludes 
from the count, first, all second and third person singular verb forms, like 
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schmeckst, stopfst, which thus do not get themselves into the statistics as mono- 
syllables with six and seven sounds, although they most certainly are such, 
and second, all inflected adjectival forms like arme, alte. The adjectives arm 
and alt are counted as monosyllables, whereas many of the occurrences of these 
“words” are in disyllabic forms. Menzerath is fully aware of this feature of 
his method, and he need not be criticized for it. Indeed it would probably be 
impossible to avoid this kind of exclusion without engaging in a most extensive 
study of actual speech or writing after the manner, say, of Kaeding’s collection 
of data. On the other hand, Menzerath must not be impatient with those of 
us who wonder about the correlation of his data with the as yet unobtained 
data for the German language as it is used. 

When I allow myself to think of this kind of thing at all, I find that my 
interest in it is in the possible effects of frequency of occurrence upon changes 
in word-form. I still have an interest in Zipf’s thesis and any possible support 
or refutation of it which may be adduced from additional studies. However, 
only live language is of any use in such matters, at least until someone pro- 
duces a factor of correlation between dictionary counts and the frequencies of 
words as events. Everyone knows the numerical values are very different. 

For reasons such as this I hesitate to try to set a value on the work under 
review. I find it ingenious and in many details interesting; whether or not it 
will prove to be methodologically important for the future, I do not know. 
I don’t see how it can, but I may be quite mistaken. 

[Paul Menzerath died on April 8, 1954.—Eb.] 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


ALLGEMEINE UND ANGEWANDTE PHONETIK. Von Otto von Essen. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1953. Pp. vii+168. 


AT THE end of this work the author has placed a chapter entitled ““Grundbe- 
griffe der Phonologie.”” Here he makes clear the distinction between phonetics 
and phonology (p. 150): 


Die Phonetik stellt fest, was alles beim Sprechvorgang geschieht und sucht zu er- 
mitteln, warum es geschieht. Sie beobachtet, untersucht und experimentiert. Sie ist 
eine explorative Wissenschaft ... . 

Die Phonologie stellt fest, wie das System von Normen und Regeln in den einzelnen 
Sprachgebilden beschaffen ist und welche Funktion die einzelnen Normen darin erfiillen. 
Sie ist eine sprachliche System- und Funktionswissenschaft.. . . 


On page 2 he states: “Daf sich aber die Aufgabe der Phonetik nicht in 
der Erforschung der Lautbildungen und ihrer akustischen Ergebnisse er- 
schépft, hat RoussEtort sehr klar gesehen. Atmung und Stimme, Lautbildung 
und Lautbeeinflussung, Wortgestaltung, Rede und Gesang, Hérvorgang und 
Gehérsauffassung gehéren zu ihrem Forschungsbereich.”’ This involves a full 
study of all organs involved and of their activity. 

From this he leads into the difference between the “Sprechakt”’ and the 
“Sprachgebilde” and into mention of Trubetzkoy’s work, which, if the latter 
had not done it, “sicherlich ein anderer getan [hatte].”” However, the revolu 
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tionary work of Trubetzkoy led many astray. “Viele scharfsinnige Geister 
wollten es besser machen, papstlicher sein als der Papst” (pp. 4-5). 

At the end of this first chapter (p. 6) the author states: “Die Phonologie 
wei, da sie ohne die Phonetik keinen Lebensboden hat; denn mit ihrem 
‘Phonemgehalt,’ ihren ‘Oppositionen’ und ‘Korrelationen’ bewegt sie sich 
fortwahrend auf dem Boden der Phonetik .... Aber auch die Phonetik hat 
erkannt, da ihr von der Phonologie her wichtigste Begriffserklarungen 
gegeben worden sind und bedeutende Aufgaben gestellt werden.” 

These quotations show von Essen’s position. He believes clearly in an 
analysis of the sounds of human speech and their production, with emphasis 
on them in connected speech rather than in isolation; yet all through the book 
he attempts to bring these findings into harmony with those of the phonolo- 
gists. The chapter headings after the first and the relative length of the 
chapters show the weight attached to the various aspects: IT. “Die Atmung,” 
17 pages; III. “Die Stimme,” 21 pages; IV. “Die Bildung der Laute,” 48 
pages (21 pages are devoted to the sounds in isolation); V. “Der Laut als 
physikalisch-akustische Erscheinung,” 16 pages; VI. “Das gesprochene 
Wort,” 16 pages; VII. “Die Rede,” 16 pages; VIII. “Die Wahrnehmung des 
Gesprochenen,” 8 pages; IX. ‘“Grundbegriffe der Phonologie,” 6 pages. 
Thirty-three drawn illustrations serve well to increase the understanding of 
the text. 

In the main the presentation is clear and well ordered, but not always. 
Occasionally it is impaired because examples are not given; instead, mention 
is made of works in which they may be found. On page 86, for instance, the 
author discusses articulatory delay and the frequent development of inter- 
mediate vowels in connection with it, but the discussion ends with the words: 
“Interessante Beispiele bringt U. FEYER 1947.” The discussion of diphthongs 
(pp. 63-64) is quite brief, and beyond the statement that the “Bestandteile 
artikulatorisch und klanglich ineinander iibergehen” the importance of the 
motion involved is not indicated. Furthermore all diphthongs except the 
three German ones a’, @”, >’ (the author’s transcriptions) are passed by with 
the remark: ‘Keine bekannte Sprache benutzt all ihr[e] theoretisch méglichen 
Vokalkombinationen zur Diphthongbildung; es sind immer nur wenige be- 
stimmte Elemente, die sich zum Diphthong verbinden” (p. 63). In the dis- 
cussion of the syllable and its definition (pp. 87 ff.) no mention is made of 
Stetson and his work. Only on page 100 does von Essen explain what a “Hertz” 
is, although he has used the abbreviation “Hz” several times previously with- 
out explanation. 

However, it is difficult to evaluate this book, for the author, director of 
the phonetics laboratory of the University of Hamburg, nowhere states its 
purpose. Hence it is permissible to assume either that it is a text for beginners 
or that it is something in the nature of a handbook for the phonetician. 

In the latter case the discussion is at times unnecessarily elementary. 
Furthermore, the bibliography should not be limited to works mentioned in 
the text. It is more than nine pages long and includes 329 works, yet not one 
periodical is listed as such. A periodical is mentioned only if an article cited 
appeared in it. Thus it happens that Le Maitre phonétique does not appear, 
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and Language appears only as something which has a supplement. The names 
Kenyon, Passy, Stetson and Twaddell are nowhere in evidence. Another ob- 
jection to the work as a handbook is the almost complete orientation to Stand- 
ard German. 

For a beginner’s text the discussion is often too detailed, as in the ana- 
tomical description of the breathing process and of voice production. If it was 
to be included at all in such detail, it might have been put in an appendix. 
The previously mentioned lack of examples is another drawback for a be- 
ginner. While there is a good discussion of sound intensity and of wave length 
and wave form, nothing is said about the fundamental physics of sound 
transmission. 

In either case I can see no reason why the author deviated as much as he 
did from the IPA symbols and diacritical markings. If this was necessary for 
practical reasons, it would have been well to indicate the differences. 

There are a number of statements to which exception might be taken. 
The r in English read is described as an “Engelaut”’ and classed with [6], [s], 
[3], etc., although the author admits (p. 72) that the tongue and alveoli or 
hard palate form “eine Enge, durch die der ténende Phonationsstrom ohne 
merkliche Geraiuscherzeugung hindurchtritt.”’ 

On page 66 [ts], [dz], [t§], etc., are classed as consonants, but later (p. 70) 
von Essen states: “‘Wird der Verschlu8 nicht schnell genug gelést, so entsteht 
eine Ubergangsenge. . . . Das hier entstehende Reibegerausch hat dann nur 
Modifikationswert, keinen eigenen Phonemwert; es wird von den Gliedern der 
Sprachgemeinschaft als zum VerschluGlaut hinzugehérig empfunden, der 
schlieBlich aber als besonderes Glied des Phonembestandes aufgefa8t und 
dann als Affrikata bezeichnet wird.’’ He seems to think a spelling with two 
letters, e.g., pf, is unnecessary. But how would he distinguish Panne and 
Pfanne, or tin and chin? He also writes (p. 71): ““Folgt der Verschlu8sprengung 
ein vernehmbarer Hauch, ohne daf dieser eigenen Phonemwert besitzt, so 
wird er dem Verschlu®laut zugerechnet. Die ganze Bildung wird dann als 
Aspirata bezeichnet.”’ It is so designated even when it has phoneme value, as 
he immediately states: “Im Deutschen ergibt die Aspiration keine besonderen 
Phoneme, wohl aber in gewissen anderen Sprachen.” 

The denial of initial [¢] in German (p. 74) can only be accepted if words 
like Chemie and China are excluded because they are of foreign origin. They 
are certainly German words today. 

Misprints are not frequent, but they do occur (e.g., Zugen-Gaumenkon- 
takt, p. 57; ““Pratical Phonetics,” p. 57; Funk & Wagnalis, p. 155). 

All in all, however, the work is one that might well be added to a library, 
personal or otherwise, and many sections of it could certainly be used for col- 
lateral reading by students of phonetics who can handle the German language. 

Francis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


SCHRIFTSPRACHE UND MUNDARTEN: EIN UBERBLICK UBER IHR VERHALTNIS 
UND IHRE ZWISCHENSTUFEN IM DEUTSCHEN. Von Walter Henzen. Zweite, 
neu bearbeitete Auflage. (Bibliotheca Germanica, 5.) Bern: Francke 
Verlag, 1954. Pp. 303 (mit 16 Abbildungen). 
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ARGUMENT and presentation are essentially as in the first edition, as can be 
seen by reading E. C. Roedder’s detailed German summary in JEGP, x tv, 
380-403. In the first chapter (pp. 9-42) Henzen attempts to clarify the general 
characteristics of, and the fundamental distinctions between, Schriftsprache 
(standard language) and Mundart (dialect) in German. The second chapter 
(pp. 43-160) is a well-written and well-documented historical account of the 
development of the German standard language in its relation to the regional 
dialects from Old High and Middle High German times, by way of Luther, 
Opitz, Adelung, to the end of the nineteenth century. The third chapter (pp. 
161-233) deals with the causes of dialectal differentiation and the influence 
of the standard language upon the dialects. An appendix to the third chapter 
(pp. 234-79) lists the chief modern dialectal variations in German phonology 
and morphology. Some text specimens, mostly from late MHG and early 
NHG sources, are added (pp. 280-89); this is followed by a “Literaturver- 
zeichnis” (pp. 290-96) and a “‘Sach- und Namenregister” (pp. 297-303). 

Henzen refuses to substitute Hochsprache for Schriftsprache, although the 
latter term unduly emphasizes the written origin of the spoken standard of 
German. Henzen seems, on the whole, to prefer to consider the two extremes, 
literary language and folk-dialects, together rather than any intermediate 
types, perhaps because in his own country the two are not bridged by any 
kind of standardized Umgangssprache (colloquial standard). He appears to 
suggest (p. 29) that the schools should teach both standard and dialects 
(“lebenswahre Rede”’?). The thoroughness and excellence of his discussion of 
the problem of a MHG standard language (pp. 51 ff.) and of the development 
of a written standard in Early New High German contrast with his brief and 
casual references to the rise of a modern spoken standard as it is codified in 
Th. Siebs’ Deutsche Biithnenaussprache-Hochsprache. He does not systematically 
discuss any regional variants of the standard nor the bilingualism of German 
dialect speakers nor, except for some hyper- and compromise-forms, the rela- 
tionship and mutual interference of the two phonemic and grammatical sys- 
tems. He does not quote any studies dealing with such problems. Apparently 
he does not know Karl Luick’s Deutsche Lautlehre (1904), which deals with 
the Austrian version of the Hochsprache, since the only Austrian variations 
from the standard that he mentions are the occasional school-pronunciation 
of lieben with an [e] in the unstressed syllable and the appearance of a palatal 
a sound (p. 27). 

The third chapter contains Henzen’s discussion of types of linguistic 
change and their causes. He contrasts causes and conditions leading to di- 
vergence, i.e., away from the standard (“die primaren und individuellen 
Ursachen’’), with causes favoring convergence, i.e., the spread of the standard 
(“die sekundaren und sozialen Ursachen”). Among the former he discusses 
such factors as fashion, articulatory peculiarities, economy of effort (Bequem- 
lichkeitstrieb), emphatic forms, analogical influences; among the latter the in- 
fluence of groupings according to generation, class of society, denomination, 
political and geographical conditions. It is obvious that Henzen has lumped 
together phonetic change, phonemic change, and analogical change, and has 
contrasted them with linguistic borrowing, which is certainly apt to spread 
prestige forms. But dialectal variation in German is definitely not due to the 
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operation of phonemic change upon an earlier koiné. It was the spread of cer- 
tain dialectal phonetic changes and their adoption by linguistic borrowing in 
other dialects that resulted in the formation of a uniform standard language. 
Phonetic changes and analogical changes as well as linguistic borrowing occur 
in all languages, whether they are standardized or dialects. 

Henzen realizes that there are imperceptible intermediate stages charac- 
teristic of sound-change that lead from phoneme to phoneme, e.g., from d to 6. 
He fails to distinguish, however, between various types of phonetic change. 
He throws the genuine phonemic change é >i, which involves loss of the dis- 
tinctive feature of lip rounding and results in a pattern change, together with 
a change in phoneme combinations, e.g., Jd >/l (olle “alte””) and with a change 
in the phoneme distribution in certain isolated morphemes, e.g., r>l in 
Miirsel ““Mérser.”” Henzen mentions once sympathetically the teleological in- 
terpretation of sound change that he finds to be the practice of the Prague 
school of phonemics (pp. 169 f.), but unfortunately this seems to be the extent 
of his familiarity with and interest in any structural approach to linguistic 
problems, which could have added so much to his description of modern dia- 
lectal conditions. 

When we consider the available literature in the field of German linguis- 
tics, we certainly cannot blame the author for having failed to pioneer in the 
structural analysis of standard and dialects and related questions. We must 
call Henzen’s book a competent and sound historical treatment of an impor- 
tant question and be grateful for the material that he has conveniently as- 
sembled for us. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 





CORKESPONDENCE 
SHAKESPEARE’s SONNET CVII 


MR. WALTER B. STONE’S surprise, in a recent issue of this journal, that “the 
weakest link in Dr. Hotson’s argument” dating Shakespeare’s sonnets “‘has 
been permitted to stand unchallenged’' prompts this suggestion that there 
might be profitably set up some kind of hierarchy, or priority, in the testing 
of chains of evidence, in literary matters: always determine the breaking point 
of the weakest link, first. It is an economy measure—rather badly needed, I 
believe, in these prolific days—and one designed to counteract a growing 
tendency towards centrifugality. Something roundabout and superfluous has 
characterized much of the response to Dr. Hotson’s sonnet-dating voyage of 
discovery; inspired, perhaps, by his own bold casting-off from the slavish 
shore, many commentators have gone him one better and have taken their 
departure from his newly established open-sea coordinates. The consequences 
are that what new lands they discover remain un-colonized and infertile, for 
they no longer have the right to annex them in the name of the continental 
(Shakespearean) power in whose name they originally set out. 

Dr. Hotson rejoices, in the proem to his book dating the sonnets, that 
“even in this age of ours, Science—good luck to it—has no corner in dis- 
covery’’; and he invites his readers to join him in looking over Shakespeare’s 
shoulder in the spirit of high adventure. One gets the impression that he takes 
leave of Science gladly; the results, at least, of his kind of voyage are “more 
human.” Well and good. But what of the methods he uses? History, Biogra- 
phy, Literature, he implies, are different as well as distinct from Science: the 
processes whereby discoveries are made in the former fields, as well as the re- 
sults, are different from those of the latter; the general reader can more readily 
follow them. Yet one wonders whether Dr. Hotson has really succeeded in 
making his adieux to Science and its processes: two pages on we find that he 
proposes to use clues; to compare references carefully with the news of the 
day—“‘the obligatory job of collation”; to begin inductively without a theory, 
and to be ready to follow where the evidence leads. 

Now this is a scientific method, and is of course the only proper approach 
to that kind of knowledge which comes from discovery. The trouble is that 
Dr. Hotson has not succeeded in following his own admonitions; he suffers 
from a lack of Rules for the Admissibility of Evidence. It is just this that Mr. 
Bateson complains about in his caveat against laxity of relevance.? It would 
seem that some principles are required—for example, some way of deciding, 
when different kinds of evidence are found to conflict, which is to have “the 
primacy.” Mr. Bateson quite rightly declares that, in matters involving 
literature, it is the “literary fact’’ which should have this primacy, should be 
decisive. 


1 “Shakespeare and the Sad Augurs,” JEGP, tu (1953), pp. 457-79. See his note 
I on p. 457 for a survey of the controversy. 

2 F. W. Bateson, “Elementary, my dear Hotson!” Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 
pp. 81-88. 
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To implement this general position I should like to propose a kind of 
Ockham’s Razor Test to minimize the probability of error. The Razor—Entia 
non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem—though devised by a logician has 
found favor generally, I believe, among scientific methodologists; and its 
parsimoniousness should not take the excitement from any but ill-fated voy- 
ages of literary discovery. At least it can be useful as a negative test, to pre- 
vent false starts and to forestall the production of chimaeras. More particu- 
larly, it should help in outlawing from the cosmos of literary detection things 
which, although they have a discoverable and undeniable existence of their 
own, do not exist as evidence. 

Perhaps the discussion of the “mortall Moone’”’ sonnet will provide yet 
another point, to illustrate the use of the Razor. Dr. Hotson dismisses the nor- 
mal (see OZD) interpretation of “indur’de,” along with Queen Elizabeth as 
the “Moone,” as not being able to stand the test of the times. He then pro- 
ceeds to discover an imposing array of facts about the pictorial conception 
of the Armada, and comes to his well-known conclusion. But, as evidence, all 
the “facts” cited after the slight contact with the crucial word “indur’de” are 
phantoms. They may be multiplied, like zeroes, but they will never add up 
to a real entity. Mr. Bateson has worked out the reasons why, for the interpre- 
tation as a whole; but even his labor could have been reduced by applying 
the principle of Parsimony.’ In line with Mr. Bateson’s thesis, it will not do 
to accept “indur’de” as meaning anything but “last; continue in existence, 
hold out; persist; undergo, bear, sustain, without succumbing or giving way; 
withstand as an adversary” (OED). The “Moone” (whether or not it be Eliza- 
beth), in order to fit into the organizing parallel (the literary fact), would 
have to undergo and survive, mot succumb to, the eclipse. On the primary 
metaphoric level, the moon does just this; it is “mortal,” it undergoes change 
and wane, it is a byword for mutability—but even the feared, presaged, and 
apparently final (“confin’d doome”’) mortality of an eclipse has in this case 
been undergone and triumphantly endured; even the mortal moon has out- 
lasted imminent death and destruction. (Such an interpretation is established 
within the limits of the literary fact, without advertence to any topical 
reference at all.) Now, whatever else might have been said for or about the 
Armada, this is the one thing it did mot do: hence, the Armada cannot fit the 
poem. As evidence, the horned fleet is a phantom; even “mortal” meaning 
“deadly,” which Dr. Hotson sets up as a ninepin to be knocked down, is a 
phantom. Mr. Bateson says rightly that Dr. Hotson’s interpretation “hasn’t a 
leg to stand on”; the point here is that it hasn’t , because ghosts have no legs 
or bodies—as evidence, Dr. Hotson’s facts are not only irrelevant and incom- 
petent, but (may it be said?) immaterial.‘ 


3 Mr. Stone’s labor, I believe, also: for has not the Annus Mirabilis entered the dis- 
cussion via the year 1588, and 1588 via the Armada? Dr. Hotson (p. 10) calls the latter 
the “capital fact”; Mr. Stone evidently thinks the former is the crucial nexus. It could 
have gone either way: phantoms breed in any direction. 

‘ Likewise, if any consideration of the sad augurs’ mocking of their own presage 
(parallel in construction to the mortal moon’s endurance of her eclipse) as having to do 
with the Annus Mirabilis depends upon a connection with the Armada through the year 
1588, such considerations are, at an even further remove, unearthly and phantasmal. 
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But “endure” meaning “succumb or submit to” was already a phantom 
before Dr. Hotson got hold of it. E. K. Chambers (Shakespearean Gleanings, 
1944, Pp. 131) had canvassed its meanings in Shakespeare, on this very question 
of Sonnet CVII, and found Edgar’s use of it to Gloucester, in Lear, an example 
of “enduring death”—that is, dying. Milton’s “endure Thy Mortal passage 
when it comes” was cited to give substance to the interpretation. The parallel 
is tempting, but why not apply the Razor? Edgar says. 

What, in ill thoughts again? Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither; 

Ripeness is all. (v. ii) 
Why “‘again’’? Because once before (rv.vi) he had had to argue his father out 
of anticipating death because he could not bear his afflictions. The immediate 
literary fact, then (including “again,” the implications of “ripeness,” and the 
deliberate parallel ‘even as their coming hither’”—one doesn’t have to “suc- 
cumb to” his birth, but he does have to wait to have it bestowed upon him),° 
requires that “endure” here mean “wait for,” “hold on until,” “be patient 
under affliction while ripening for.” And the other meanings, including Mil- 
ton’s usage as evidence for Chambers’ interpretation, are phantoms. 

One more example, to show how phantoms attract one another, and to 
indicate the danger involved in illustrating one work from another even by 
the same author. Any lingering doubts about the Armada interpretation 
(moon-shaped fleet-disposition), Dr. Hotson says, are set at rest by Shake- 
speare himself, in Antony and Cleopatra. Antony says, 


Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips’d, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony! (111. xiii) 


“Terrene is a short form of Mediterranean,” says Dr. Hotson. Now “is” is 
a strong word, ontologically speaking. What is the usual meaning, and what 
is the contextual meaning? asks the Razor. The normal meaning (see OED) 
is “of or pertaining to this world, or to earth as opposed to heaven; 
earthly ....” Extend this metaphorically, and one gets “accompanying or 
presiding over the earth,” or “mortal, contingent, as opposed to heavenly, 
permanent.” Part of the contextual meaning comes from Cleopatra’s 


Now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. (v.ii) 


5 IT am aware that in Iv.vi.182 ff. Lear has admonished Gloucester, 


Thou must be patient. We came crying hither; 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry... 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools. 


This admittedly complicates the matter, but only as a red herring confuses the trail 
without obliterating it. It is Lear’s state of mind which is illuminated here, not Glouces- 
ter’s; whereas in the colloquy behind “again” (1v.vi.34-79) the Edgar-Gloucester 
relationship is the same as that in the “endure” context. Their identity constitutes the 
decisive literary fact. 
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Most of it comes from the scene in which it occurs, and especially Antony’s 
own words. Here is a pastiche: 


Authority melts from me. 
Moon and stars! , 
And at this time most easy ‘tis to do’t, 
When my good stars that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orbs and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. 
Alack our terrene moon 
Is now eclips’d, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony! 


That is, the stars which were his former guarantee of authority, the moon 
which had guided his earthly career, have lost their virtues; or however one 
wishes to apply the moon’s “earthliness,’”’ that is what is to be applied. The 
Mediterranean fleet image (no matter what Ortelius or Marlowe said) not only 
has not come into play since Canidius’s speech in scene x, but it has never been 
in existence at all. In Antony and Cleopatra, “‘terrene” as a short form of 
“Mediterranean,” is not. 

Had Dr. Hotson applied our test to the text of Sonnet CVII, and come to 
my conclusions about “endur’de,” he should have regretfully put all the fas- 
cinating materials he had gathered about the Armada (and about the Great 
Year) back into its file, to use in some other connection. As a cutting instru- 
ment, then, one that tests whether the fabric of an argument has substance 
which resists its edge, the Razor might be stated in a modified form thus: 
Nonentia non sunt multiplicanda: The Breeding of Phantoms is Unlawful; or, 
One Good (Negative) Reason is Enough. 

At a time of general enthusiasm for explication and finding many levels 
of meaning in literary works of art, one is tempted to propose the Razor as a 
principle of criticism beyond the world of literary detection. It would serve a 
useful purpose, for example, in helping critics take cognizance of the fact that 
“in the work of art some things are merely denotative and do not connote 
more than appears, that they are data and must be permitted to exist as 
data” ;* that, even in a consciously symbolic structure, many other adventures 
might be intermeddled, but rather as accidents than intendments. It should 
be valuable at least as a restraint, a decorum. It might be well to be reminded 
that good poets have written mediocre poems; bad poems foto coelo have been 
written, and printed too; over-all good poems have bad parts; and so on. 
Armed with the Razor, one might reply to Wellek and Warren’s “elaborate 
analytic expansion” (Theory of Literature, p. 208) of 

O how can summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days 


® Lionel Trilling, “W. D. Howells and the Roots of Modern Taste,” Partisan Re- 
view, Sept. —Oct., 1951, p. 532. 
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—it is a “sunken image”’; “the figurative movement is rapid and hence ellipti- 
cal” —one might retort, “Or, you can call it simply a badly mixed metaphor.’” 
Disagreement will arise as to when to apply Mr. Bateson’s criterion: “It turns 
a good poem into a less good poem.” But for analysis the normal assumption, 
deriving its ultimate sanction from a decent unanimity of respectable opinion, 
must be that the poem worth scrutinizing is true to its own self; or the position 
of criticism is desperate indeed. Here perhaps one should return to the original 
form of the Razor, and conceding, say, that both elements of an ambiguity 
do partake of reality, are entities, invoke the saving grace of praeter necessi- 
tatem. Reasons should not be multiplied beyond those which are both good and 
sufficient. 
LAURENCE MICHEL 
Yale University 


WoLtrcanc Pavtsen’s Review or H. S. Ress, “FRANZ KArKa” 


MAY I correct a factual error committed by Dr. Wolfgang Paulsen in his review 
of my book Franz Kafka, eine Betrachtung seines Werkes in a recent number of 
your journal (Vol. tu, No. 2)? He appears to doubt whether I was aware of 
the (probable) date of composition of Amerika, for he writes: “There is no 
trace of a feeling for the element of growth in Kafka’s art; the earliest writings 
are placed unhesitatingly next to the last. It is, therefore, not clear whether 
Reiss was even aware of the fact that America was the last of the three novels 
to be published although the first to be written; if he was, he must have been 
benignly indifferent to it.” But on p. 16 of my book, after having referred to 
the extreme difficulty of determining the date of composition of Kafka’s 
writings, I wrote: ‘Amerika und Der Prosef sind wohl im wesentlichen in den 
Jahren ro12 bis 1915 geschrieben. Das Schlo& wurde vermutlich nicht vor 
1921 begonnen. Da selbst genaue Untersuchungen keine klare Entwicklungs- 
linie erkennen lassen, andererseits nicht viel dueres Beweismaterial fiir die 
Entstehungsgeschichte vorhanden ist, kann man aus seinem Werk wenig iiber 
seinen Lebensgang schlieSen. Es ist deshalb nicht méglich, bestimmte Phasen 
seines Schaffens hervorzuheben.” 

My attitude to “the element of growth in Kafka’s art” is an interpretation 
which may, indeed, be mistaken. I may, or may not, have been insensitive, 
but surely it is difficult to maintain that I was unaware of, or indifferent to, 
this problem or that I had no knowledge of the probable date of composition 
of Amerika. Moreover, on page 16, I also stated that the first chapter of Ame- 
rika was published during Kafka’s lifetime under the title Der Heizer, ein 
Fragment, and that the three novels were published posthumously. 

H. S. Reiss 
Queen Mary College, University of London 


7 On the Wellek-Warren-Wells reading, the “sunken” image is in the upper bracket 
on the scale of imaginative activity, and therefore of value. It is only “a Neo-Classical 
generation,” “older pedagogues” (note 37, p. 333) who boggle at getting “jammed 
up.” What this amounts to is a statement that one can’t judge whether or not an 
image works—whether or not the mixture has jelled. There is a lively controversy going 
on currently, on this very matter, in Essays in Criticism (1v, 1954). 
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